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Tdea of a University. John Henry Newman. 

Catalogue and Examination Papers of the Dublin Catholic University. 
Report of Parliamentary Speeches on the University Question in Ire- 
yore ceeruh. ‘ 

land. London Times. 
Enseignement Superieur libre, Université Catholique de Lille. 


4 I ‘HE Church in the United States is on the eve of establishing 


a Catholic university. The question has been so ably dis- 


cussed in this Review as to elicit the admiration of most compe- 
tent judges abroad. The experiment is awaited with no ordinary 
interest. Much is expected from the Church in the United States. 
A glorious success is anticipated for the new university. Let us 
hope that our well-wishers abroad be not disappointed. In the 
meantime, let us cast a glance at what is being done by themselves 
in the same direction. 

The Catholic University of Lille presents a most cheerful aspect. 
It is growing fast in numbers and influence. There is about it an 
air of that life and activity that make a university strong and per- 
manent. It has now established, and in working order, five schools ; 
namely,—the School of Arts, with six chairs; that of Medicine, 
with fifteen professors ; that of Law, with thirteen ; that of Science 
with nine, and the School of Theology. A school, called des Arts 
et Metiers, is also to be opened. It was offered to the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools; but they could not be prevailed upon to 
accept it, even though the influence of an eminent Cardinal was 
brought to bear upon the Superior. The schedule of lectures for 
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1877-78, now before the writer, shows a rare degree of thorough- 
ness in the treatment of the various subjects. This is especially 
the case in the important chairs of literature and history. In spite 
of M. Waddington’s opposition, the university lives and flourishes. 
But it is of more importance to our readers in the United States to 
know something of the efforts made to establish universities in 
England and Ireland, and with these we will deal in the present 
essay. 


I. 


And first, a few remarks on the fact that the Church in every 
quarter of the globe so strenuously strives to establish Catholic 
universities. When a movement becomes so general, it must be 
for the satisfying of a real want. It implies that there are essential 
elements omitted in the present schemes of education which are 
open to all under the patronage of the State. The Church is no 
novice on the educational question. She has had too long experi- 
ence not to know when to approve and when to censure. She 
taught the barbarian how to read; she preserved for him till he 
learned their use the literary treasures of antiquity; she built up 
for him the universities of medizval times. It was under her 
guidance that the schools of Paris, Boulogne, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge attained their maturity, and were crowned with that halo of 
lustre that hangs around them even to the present day. And now 
that these schools have passed out of her hands, and have ceased 
to do her work, in fact, refuse to recognize her as their foster- 
mother, she, nothing daunted, begins anew and lays the foundations 
of institutions which generations to come will regard with the same 
reverence with which we of the present regard her past works. 
Those who know not her untiring patience and her divine energy, 
ina word, those who regard her as a merely human institution, think 
her old and decrepit, and look upon all such efforts as the fancies of 
a paralyzed old age. But the Church is never old; she is as young 
and vigorous to-day as she was in the days of Hildebrand, and 
will be no less so a thousand years hence. She is the custodian of 
principles both of reason and revelation; and principles are un- 
changing. With the progress of time, views and opinions and sys- 
tems are born, become mature and die, to be replaced by others; but 
with these she does not identify herself. When they are the out- 
come of the principles placed in her keeping, she fosters them; 
when they contradict those principles she opposes them, and holds 
it her duty to call the attention of all to what is of truth, pure and 
simple. Now, as thought is ever active, so too it is ever developing, 
and in its onward march it partakes of a distinct coloring in each 
successive age. The fancy, the opinion, the spirit of each period 
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will scatter among the seeds of truth the tares of error. To root 


up and suppress these tares is part of the Church’s mission; and 


as they vary with each epoch, so will her means of destroying 
them vary. A doctrinal error is broac hed: ‘she holds an Ecumeni- 
cal Council to define the truth opposed to that error. A baneful 
spirit is afloat, threatening the faith and morals of her children ; she 
encourages religious organizations with a spirit and scope directly 
opposite. And so, at the present day, secular education is to her 
mind becoming intolerant of all religious teaching and religious in- 
fluence, and forthwith she: makes every effort, and her children 
grudge no sacrifice, to establish schools upon a religious basis. 
But she knows her efforts will only be partially successful unless 
she has control of education in its highest phasis. Therefore she 
desires to see a Catholic university in every country containing 
Catholics enough to support one. 

The functions of such a university are many and important. 
lherein may the children of the Church be grounded in reasons for 
the faith that is in them; therein may they leisurely and effec- 
tively co-ordinate all her doctrines, and note the points at which 
each touches the other, and see their harmonious relations as a 
whole; therein may they learn to reconcile scientific truths with 
the teachings of revelation; therein may be moulded the minds of 
the tutors and professors for the elementary and intermediate 
schools; and thus may its beneficial effects be felt in the remotest 
corner of the country in which it is established, and in time tell 
upon the humblest Catholic. It moulds intellectual action into a 
united whole; it creates an esprit de corps; it infuses new vigor 
into the thinking of educated Catholics. Nor is this last the least 
benefit; for at present, among our educated Catholic laity there is a 
deplorable absence of mental vigor. They lack that inquisitive 
spirit, that literary enterprise, that taste for solid reading and good 
composition, all of which are chiefly sustained by the members of 
society who have had a non-Catholic education. A gentleman 
once remarked to the writer that the most thoughtful and studious 
readers he met in the public libraries of New York were Jews. 
Now if our Catholic youths are found in a great measure to lose all 
interest in study on leaving college, the fact is due to their not 
having continued long enough to become really interested in their 
subjects. Two or three years of deeper and more prolonged study 
in a university would have reversed their case, and made them as 
fond of earnest thought as they are now averse to it. Here is an- 
other and, as we shall see later on, a chief reason for a Catholic 
university. 

But a university is not the work of a day. It is only through 
difficulties that it can labor into éxistence. It must have large and 
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expensive buildings; it must fee eminent professors; it must gather 
together a good library ; it must have scientific cabinets and mu- 
seums; it must possess a goodly store of chemical and philosophi- 
cal apparatus. All this involves large expense. Therefore, to begin 
with, a university must have considerable endowment. Then it is 
an institution of slow growth. The nature of the studies pursued, 
and the advanced age at which young men are prepared to pursue 
them, render the attendance comparatively small. At most, they 
are few who have the leisure to fit themselves for a university train- 
ing, and pass through its curriculum, or having the leisure possess 
also the means, or with both combine taste and inclination. For 
this reason, a university in its beginning is not a paying institution. 
It must be a burden upon any body of men starting it. Only after 
years of work, hard, earnest, sincere, often thankless, when its 
alumni will be able to speak for it, and its necessity shall have im- 
perceptibly grown upon the people, will it begin to stand on its 
own basis. But first, it must work out a name, position, and pres- 
tige for itself. These achieved, men will wonder how their ances- 
tors could ever have gotten on without such an institution. All 
honor, then, to those generous souls who bear the burden and heat 
of the day, and in silence labor hard in laying the foundations of 
institutions, the success of which theirs will not be the lot to catch 
a glimpse of. Of the two efforts now being made in Ireland and 
England, much may be learned from a consideration of the diffi- 
culties through which they are struggling, and the obstacles, both 
from within and without, that have been placed in their way. 


IT. 


It is now nearly three decades of years since the hierarchy of 
Ireland undertook to establish a Catholic university. They began 
possessing nothing, but they were backed by a generous people, 
who appreciated their efforts. Long and loudly had they been 
knocking at the doors of government for a Catholic educational 
system for their flocks, but with very little success. They asked 
for bread, and they received a stone. They asked for the primary 
schools for their poorer children, and the national school system 
was given them. The demands for higher education became im- 


perative, and the Queen's colleges were foisted on them ; these did 
not suit, for it was plain that they were simply means of proselytism. 
Catholic Ireland did not want a godless or a Protestant system of 
education. Her faith had cost her too much to barter it away for 
a feed of intellectual husks. She was prepared to bear this addi- 
tional injustice. She who had abandoned titles, power, wealth, 
education, life itself when necessary, rather than forfeit the least 
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jot or tittle of this precious article, could now afford to pay taxes 
for an education she could not take advantage of; nay, she could 
even maintain, in addition, a university college, with a corps of 
professors, as she has been doing for the last twenty-seven years. 
While leaving affairs in this conditian, England is not dealing 
honestly by Ireland. It is the right and duty of a government to 
see that its subjects are well provided for, intellectually as well as 
physically. To neglect doing so, were to be wanting in one of the 
most primary obligations it owes its subjects. Therefore, govern- 
ment is obliged to see that the nation’s children are properly edu- 
cated ; but the parent has also a right and duty on which the 
government cannot lawfully infringe. If it isfor one to say that 


the child must be educated, it is for the other to name the kind of 
education the child is to receive.’ It is, for example, a violation of 


a sacred right when the State compels the child of a Jewish parent 
to receive a Christian education, or that of a Christian to receive a 
Moslem training. The only condition required of the parent is 
that the education he determines upon for his child be in nowise 
opposed to the welfare of the State. Should it be so opposed, it is 
the duty of the State to place a restraining check, and insist upon 
the child’s receiving no such training. It may go farther, and 
withdraw the child altogether from parental influence. It was on 


this principle that Lord Eldon decided upon taking Shelley’s chil- 
dren by his first wife from his custody, on account of his atheistic, 


and antisocial theories. Applying these principles, it follows that 
the English government was not only justified in presenting its 
Irish subjects with the means of education ; it was simply fulfilling 
a duty. But in no sense can it be justified in imposing on them 
educational establishments to which in conscience they were utterly 
opposed. Assuredly in this day of tolerance, England must know 
that nothing is to be apprehended from Catholicity; she has not 
yet to learn that a Catholic subject can be as loyal as a Protestant; 
she knows it, she is convinced of it. When, not long ago, a great 
ppolitician attempted to cover his defeat in politics by flinging in the 
face of his Catholic countrymen this very accusation, the whole 
obloquy he had prepared for others recoiled on his own head, and 
he stands to-day, amid the shifting scenes of events, lonely and 
restless, writing down and living down a reputation, a power, and 
a prestige that few of England’s statesmen ever enjoyed. We 
must, therefore, regard it as a piece of jugglery unworthy of the 
dignity and destructive of the good faith that ought to belong to a 
great government such as England’s is, when we see it transmute 
Irish taxes into an educational network, with which to ensnare 


' Unde oportet quod etiam leges imponantur hominibus secundum eorum conditio- 


nem —Summa S. Thomas, P. I., 2 q-, ¥Cvi., art. 2 
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Irish youth into a system of thought and opinion opposed to the 
most cherished interest of Catholic Ireland. Fortunately, Whately’s 
arch design of Protestantizing Ireland by means of the national 
schools has been in a great degree changed into a blessing. The 
whole system is now so modified that it may be rightly called a 
denominational system. In the North of Ireland each denomina- 
tion has its own school, supplied by its own teachers, and visited 
by its own minister. In the South, which is almost totally Catholic, 
the priest has full control over the schools. The teacher objec- 
tionable to him is always, on sufficient grounds, removed by the 
School Board. The children are daily instructed in their cate- 
chism ; they are visited regularly by their pastor ; their moral and 
religious training is carefully looked after. This pastoral supervis- 
ion is recognized and approved of by the board; it is through the 
pastor’s hands that the teacher receives his salary. The writer 
knows not what local grievances on the subject may exist, but he 
has been assured by several zealous clergy that the national schools 
under their control are all that need be desired ; that they are in 
fact neither more nor less than parish schools. The present modi- 
fications were brought about by thie combined action of Catholics 
and Protestants. But for want of similar unanimity the Queen’s 
colleges still retain their secular character. Strange inconsistency, 
the Presbyterians, who were foremost in denouncing the godless- 
ness of the national schools in the first stage of their existence, 
in 1849 gave their approval to the Queen's colleges, and permitted 
the students of their theological seminary to attend classes in that 
of Belfast. But not many years will elapse before they find out 
their mistake. It is already generally recognized by those who are 
best acquainted with the Queen’s colleges, that they are, even as 
mere institutions of secular instruction, a failure. Their medical 
diplomas are a byword of contempt. Their academic degrees are 
no better than high school certificates. In 1857, a commission of 
inspection sat upon these colleges. {nthe printed report of this 
commission, President Berwick, of Galway, confesses that the 
university does little more than the work of a high school, and 
that eight out of ten of the students matriculating would be rejected 
were the examination up to the proper standard.’ Nor did matters 


1 Mr. Gisson.—You have stated that the preparation of the students who present 
themselves for matriculation is such that if you regarded their fitness to enter on the 
present curriculum, you would be obliged to reject eight out of ten. Am I, therefore, to 
infer that the college under present circumstances can do little more than perform the 
part of a high school ? 

PRESIDENT BERWICK.—That is the case with regard to classical subjects, although 
what I say on this point is principally restricted to this college. I have heard that the 
students come very badiy prepared in classics to all the colleges.—Report of the 


Queen’s Colleges Commission, and Minutes of Evidence annexed, 1858. 
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seem to improve much after an interval of ten years. In 1868, 
D'Arcy Thompson, Professor of Greek in the same institution, re- 
vealed to an astonished Boston audience its crude workings. 
“During the last three years,” said this naive professor, “I have 
had in the management of an alpha-beta class one-fourth part of 
my professional duties.”’ The character these colleges possessed 
in 68 of giving but a most superficial education, they still retain 
in '78. 

But were they all that was to be desired concerning secular 
instruction, they would only be the more objectionable to the 
Catholic heart of Catholic Ireland. For this reason the hierarchy 
took the initiative, and started the Catholic University of Dublin. 
They placed at its head the man who, of all other men living, was 
best suited for the position. Himself the product of university 
training, and thoroughly imbued with the traditions and customs 
of university life, John Henry Newman brought to the good work 
a love for it and a zeal for its success, and a joy in fulfilling the 
duties attached to his office, and a knowledge of its requirements, 
that could only belong to a child of a university. When his change 
of faith compelled him to quit his beloved Oxford, it is well known 
that leaving its venerable piles was the greatest of earthly pangs 
to him. It would have been a consolation to him were there a 
similar Catholic institution to which he might have passed. But 
there was none. He tells us himself this was one of his first 
thoughts: “ When I became a Catholic, one of my first questions 
was, ‘Why have not our Catholics a university?’”* In his hu- 
mility it never occurred to him that his was the task to take from 
the Catholics of England and Ireland that reproach. His modesty 
shrank from such an assumption. He is a perfect type of univer- 
sity training in its highest form. Sensitive to a degree, retiring in 
his habits, shrinking from before the world’s gaze, abhorring noto- 
riety, he blends in himself the qualities of the ascetic and the man 
of liberal culture, the patience of the schoolman and the elegance 
of the gentleman. Precise in his statement of facts and principles, 
exhaustive in his treatment of a subject, he possesses the rare 
power of being at the same time both accurate and eloquent in his 
writings. His individual traits of character are such as qualify 
him in an eminent degree ‘to have communication with youths. 
His personal influence is irresistible. All embarrassment vanishes 


} Wayside Thoughts. Essays read at the Lowell Institute, Boston. 

2 Idea of a University, p 483. 

3 Speaking of this great man in another connection, the writer made use of the fol- 
lowing words, the reproduction of which he deems not out of place in the present 
sketch of him: 

“Let me place before your minds a living example of this power of thinking, that you 
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before his gentleness and condescension and beautiful manners. 
But it were doing him an injustice to represent him as all kindness 
and meekness. He is also strong. His very amiability grows out 
of his strength. Where principle is concerned he is firm as a moun- 
tain. This gentle nature can, when needs be, tear the mask from 
an Achilli and lay bare the viciousness of his heart; this timid soul 
will sacrifice its most cherished feelings when the honor of the 
Catholic clergy is impugned, and in their defence unbosom itself 
and place before the world its most secret thoughts, while it covers 
Charles Kingsley with the confusion belonging to his own cobweb 


may in admiration, and at a distance, and each in his own sphere, follow in his foot 


teps. His word carries weight wherever the English language is known. His name 
is revered by all classes and creeds; and it is so because he is thoroughly honest in the 
expression of his convictions, He does not understand the art of special pleading; he 
has never learned the trick of covering up disagreeable truths or removing out of sight 
a fact calculated to tell against him. Endowed with one of the most acute intellects 
ever bestowed upon humanity, well disciplined by severe study and profound medita 
tion, it was his delight to grapple with difficulties That mind so ingenious and search 
ing never rested till it found the basis of an opinion or struck the central idea of a 
system. It is often to me a source of wonder how much patient, earnest thought he 


must have brought to bear upon an idea before he could see it in so many lights, view 
it in such different relations, and place it before the mind in all the nakedness of truth. 
But this is one of the characteristics of great thinkers, and such pre-eminently is John 
Henry Newman It is now searcely three months since I met him in the bare, modest 
parlor of the Birmingham Oratory. I thought the very simplicity of that parlor was in 
keeping with the greatness of the man. Tinsel, or decoration, or an air of worldliness 
would have jarred with the simple unassuming ways of the noble soul I met there He 
had then lately returned from his beloved Oxford, where his old Alma Mater, Trinity 


College, did itself an honor and him an act of tardy justice in inducting him as Hon 


orary Fellow his veteran knight of natural and revealed truth looked old and worn; 
his hair was blanched; his features were furrowed with the traces of age Ilis man 
ners were gentle and condescending. His voice was soft and beautiful in its varied 


modulations, now serious, now playful, according to the nature of the subject he spoke 
upon. With the most exquisite tact he listened or placed his remark as the case re 
quired Chere was a charm in his conversation, As it flowed along placid and pleas 


ant, his countenance glowed with a nameless expression, his eyes sparkled, and he 


spoke with all the strength and clearness of a man whose intellectual vigor is still un 
impaired I was not half an hour in his presence when I felt the spell of that irresisti- 
ble personal influence which he swayed through life, whether it was within the walls 
of Oriel, or from the Protestant pulpit of St. Mary's, or in the retirement of the Oratory, 
I then understood the power that shook the Anglican Church to its very basis three 
and thirty years ago. Though endowed with the delicate sensibility of the poet, John 
Henry Newman never permits sentiment or feeling, or inclination or confirmed habit, 
to control or divert the severe logic of his noble reason. When, for instance, he found 
himself drifting towards the Catholic Church, he hastened not to enter, however much 
his feelings and the workings of grace prompted him. He held aloof till reason had 
constructed her last syllogism and inference drawn her last conclusion And God re- 
spected the earnest endeavor and crowned it with the grace of conversion. I repeat 
it, it is this strict and chivalric adherence to truth at all times and under all circum 
stances that has won him the profound respect and admiration of Christendom, He 
disciplined his mind into the habit of seeing things as they are, and of expressing them 
as he sees them, till it has become an impossibility for him to do otherwise.” Address 


delivered at the Rock Hill College Commencement, June 24th, 1875, 
e 
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sophistries ; this amiable character can allay the religious storm a 
Gladstone would raise, and at the same time administer a deserving 
rebuke to that class of theologians who would impose on men more 
articles of faith than the Church herself. 

Such was the first Rector of the Irish Catholic University. He 
assumed his position with a full sense of the responsibility attached 
to it, a just appreciation of the work he had to do, and a true esti- 
mate of the character and intellect of the youth with whom he 
had to deal. “It too often happens,” says he, “that the religiously 
disposed are in the same degree intellectually deficient; but the 
Irish ever have been, as their worst enemies must grant, not only 
a Catholic people, but a people of great natural abilities, keen-wit 
ted, original, and subtle. This has been the characteristic of the 
nation from the very early times, and was especially prominent in 
the middle ages. As Rome was the centre of authority, so, I may 
say, Ireland was the native home of speculation.”' Thus it was 
he came among the Irish youth no stranger to their merits or their 
defects, and set his shoulder to the work in good earnest In ad 
dition to the regular classes in the departments of arts and medi 
cine, he opened evening classes for the young men of Dublin. He 
inaugurated a course of lectures for the people He started the 
University Gasette, with the object of educating young and old into 
the spirit and workings of a university system, and contributed to 
it himself some of his happiest short compositions upon education 
in many of its phases and stages. He matured and evolved that 
admirable course of lectures on university education, considered 
in itself and in its various relations to the human intellect, to sci- 
ence, and to revealed truth, and in the /dea of a University \eft the 
world a classic which it will not willingly let perish. He gave a 
tone to the institution, and the halo of his great name threw around 
it a lustre which shone far and wide. Students from the Continent 
began to assemble there, as was customary with Continental stu- 
dents when Ireland was the sanctuary of all the learning of Europe 
in the early part of mediaval times. For a moment it seemed as 
though the university started by Cardinal Culien and his brother 
bishops in 1851, with the approval of Pius IX., was to resume the 
thread of that started by Archbishop Leach in 1311 under the sanc- 
tion of Clement V. But Dr. Newman resigned in 1858, after hav 
ing conferred lasting honor upon the Rectorship of the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 

Since then, the university has been on the wane, and the visitor 
to the institution will see, as the writer saw, little more than vaeant 


rooms and empty benches. There is only a handful of students. It 


1 Idea of a University, p. 485. 
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is a burden upon the people. They receive little or no results for 
the annual sum of about £5000 which they contribute towards its 
support. The medical department has fared better. It is considered 
a complete success—thanks to the self-sacrificing zeal and devoted- 
ness of one of the great lights in the medical profession, Dr. Hay- 
den. But it is the school of arts that gives to a university “a local 
habitation and a name,” and that, in the present instance, so far as 
the writer could learn, both from actual observation and from hear- 
say, is little better than “ airy nothing.” 

This failure is due to no lack of duty on the part of the profes- 
sors; some of them have a world-wide reputation in their several 
departments. The blame is to be laid rather at the door of the 
British government, which continues to refuse a charter to the new 
university. The young men in Ireland who, as a rule, attend a 
university, make it simply a stepping-stone to those professions re- 
quiring a university degree. So, while the Catholic university is 
without a charter, it is to be looked for that it remain unfrequented. 
Time and again have the clergy and laity of Ireland united in pe- 
titioning the redress of this grievance, and as often have they been 
refused. In 1868 there were hopes that something might be 
wrested from the ministry in power. Negotiations were carried on 
by Lords Mayo and Malmesbury, on the part of the government, 
and the late Archbishop of Cashel, and the Bishop of Clonfert, on 
the part of the hierarchy and people ; but it was evident the gov- 
ernment was only coquetting. Mr. Gladstone's efforts in 1873 were 
more sincere ; but neither did they suit. Mr. Fawcett’s bill was 
still more objectionable. In the Parliamentary session of last winter 
the Irish members made a gallant but hopeless fight upon the issue. 
The refusal of Lord Beaconsfield to receive the deputation from 
Dublin on the question, shows decidedly the mind of the present 
ministry to be in no sympathy with it. And still the London 
Times, in a late issue, says: “ It cannot be denied that the small 
proportion of Roman Catholics in Ireland receiving university edu- 
cation is a fact to be regretted, and, if possible, to be amended.” It 
is here only re-echoing the opinion of every thinking member, be 
his creed or nationality what it may. The great difficulty lies in 
finding a remedy for the evil. Here opinion varies. Some are for 
“levelling up,” others in favor of “levelling down.” Mr. Butt 
advocated the creation of a Catholic college within the University 
of Dublin; the O’Conor Don thinks “ that it would tend more to 
the promotion of learning to let each body work out its own sys- 
tem after its own fashion.”* Mr. Lowe advocates “an Irish uni- 
versity, which should be simply an examining body like the Uni- 


1 Times, Saturday, June 1st, 1878. * Speech reported in Times, June 4th, 1878. 
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versity of London, disposing, however of a considerable number 
of prizes for successful study, without regard to the place or char- 
acter of instruction.” But the British Parliament in, its present 
temper is not disposed to endow an exclusively Catholic institution ; 
neither is the time ripe for the disendowment of Trinity College, 
or the creation of a Catholic college under its charter, while Mr. 
Lowe's favorite proposition does not cover the claims of the Catho- 
lics. Thus it is that all the proposals so far made seem at present 
impracticable. It would be presumption in the writer to offer any 
suggestions on a measure against which a powerful ministry was 
dashed into fragments, and which for thirty years has occupied the 
minds of those most deeply interested in Ireland's welfare. But it 
should be remembered that politics deals rather with the expedient 
than with the absolutely right and just. It is impossible for a small 
minority to get at once the full measure of their rights. They 
must be secured piecemeal. Both parties expect and require 
mutual concession. The decision with which Parliament refused 
to consider the university question, voting against it with a majority 
of 200 to 67, shows how difficult it is to redress the grievance. 
Before getting a serious hearing the claims based upon it must be 
reduced to a minimum. Even important details must be sacrificed, 
leaving to time and experience to supply any shortcomings. Of 
course no jot of principle is to be yielded. The great want should 
be kept in view, and that is a chartered school with university 
powers, controlled by an exclusively Catholic corporate body. 
Under all circumstances the government will require that the lay 
element in the Senate be strong, as a guarantee that the university 
endowment be not applied to the mere promotion of ecclesiastical 
studies. Nor need any fear be apprehended from such an arrange- 
ment. A good Catholic layman, acting under the advice of his 
bishop, may even be more efficient than the bishop himself. If 
the writer were asked what course he would recommend, he would 
advise the taking up of negotiations where Lord Mayo dropped 
them,—the concession of the chancellorship by the cardinal to a 
layman,—and the not-insisting upon having all the bishops mem- 
bers of the Senate. In the course of time such modifications 
might be introduced as would make matters more satisfactory. 
Only let justice begin to havé way, and all the wants and deficien- 
cies will soon be supplied. In the meantime, for some years to 
come, in spite of effort and agitation in Parliament, and out of it; 
in spite of the crying injustice and the evident want, a Catholic 
university in Catholic Ireland will continue to be a question. 


' Times Editorial, June Ist. 
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III. 


About four years ago the Catholic prelates of England started 
the beginning of a university in South Kensington. The placing 
of it in London was by way of experiment. The location of such 
an institution calls for serious thought; it ought to be central and 
easily accessible ; it ought to be commodious and retired ; it ought 
to shelter the students from all baneful sources of distraction. It 
is difficult to combine these advantages in a great metropolis. But 
then, a new and struggling college has so few resources of its own 
to begin with, in the shape of cabinets, museums, chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and a library of rare and valuable editions 
and standard authors, that without access to these the students are 
thrown almost exclusively upon their text-books, and the dicta of 
their professors. This defeats one of the main objects of a univer- 
sity education, which is not so much to impart book knowledge as, 
under the guidance of representative exponents of modern thought 
and modern science, to discipline the mind into habits of correct 
thinking, and accustom the senses to accurate observation. The 
history of universities goes to show that university influence and 
university education are emphatically the outcome of a personal 
abiding intellectual superiority. Their greatness rose in conse- 
quence of the renown of one or more great men within their walls. 
Around these, students gathered and hung on their lips, and im- 
bibed their spirit, and learned their methods, and with loving care 
continued their work long after their tongues had ceased to speak 
or their pens to write. No mere system of teaching, however per- 
fect ; no amount of specia! reading, however thorough ; no body of 
examiners, however severe their method and elevated their stand- 
ard, can supply the place of the living voice and the living influ- 
ence, comparing, observing, criticizing, co-ordinating in the presence 
of the student, and teaching him how to do the same. Therefore, 
it is of primary importance that a university have abundant re- 
sources of its own, or be within reach of those outside. And this 
is the great advantage of London. To the observant student resi- 
dence there is in itself a university education. Almost every spot 
in it is classic ground. Literary traditions hover everywhere. 
Then there are the inexhaustible wealth of the British Museum, 
the lectures at the Royal Institution, and so many other excellent 
and unique sources of information. As an offset to these advan- 
tages, the grounds in London must necessarily be limited, the 
sources of distraction are numerous, and: there is the further all- 
important consideration of danger to the morals of young men in 
this overgrown Babylon. Thus it is that the question of location 
is as difficult as it is important. 
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It has been announced that a change in the reetorship of the 
Catholic University College has taken place, and there is rumor 
that in consequence, though not for the present, the location will 
also be changed.’ This implies that the university is about enter- 
ing on a new phase of existence. Its first has passed into history, 
and as such let us treat it. The residence of the rector and the home 
of several of the students was Cedar Villa. It is one of the most re- 
tired and beautiful spots in London. It was the former residence of 
Sothern, of Lord Dundreary notoriety. The square on the opposite 
side of the road was occupied by the university buildings. There 
was the temporary chapel, in which everything spoke of good taste, 
and in which the Reverend Rector expounded lucidly and beauti- 
fully the great truths of religion. There the reading-room, well 
stocked with all the leading periodicals of the Old and New Worlds. 
There the recreation-rooms, furnished with various sources of 
amusement. There the different classes and lecture-rooms. There 
was the room in which Professor Paley used to make a difficult pas- 
sage in Plato or Eschylus as interesting as a fairy tale. And it is need- 
less to say that sponge in mid-ocean is not more thoroughly satu- 
rated with sea-water than is Professor Paley with the spirit of Grecian 
and Roman antiquity. No weightier authority lives when there is 
question of a Latin or Greek text. There was the scantily-furnished 
laboratory, in which Professor Barff worked and lectured. There 
the little chemical stove, in which he made one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of the age,a process by which iron may be preserved from 
rust. This discovery places Professor Barff among the advanced 
scientists of the day. There was the cabinet in which Dr. Mivart 
used to lecture to his students. It was a model of classification. 
Chere was nothing useless. Every specimen of the various forms 
of life had a place in his lectures on biology. In that obscure re- 
gion in which science and theology meet, Dr. Mivart stands 
alone to-day in England one of the few opponents for whom 
Darwin and Huxley have a respectful word, and whom they re- 
gard as an authority. He combines the acuteness of the meta- 
physician with the painstaking accuracy of the scientist. Every- 
thing was modest and on a small scale in this first effort. But the 
start was made in the right direction. The students were brought 
face to face with the issues of the day under the leadership of 
such distinguished veterans as those named, and others not less 
efficient in their own spheres. The rector who concentrated so 


1 His Eminence has issued the following circular to each student of the University : 


“In order to prevent any misunderstanding as to the next Term or Terms of the Uni 
versity College, I have thought it well to inform you that no change will for the present 
be made, by which the attendance of the students now belonging to the College can be 


affected.” 
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many brilliant*lights into this focus was worthy of his position, and 
the wisdom of His Eminence Cardinal Manning in placing Mgr. 
Capel there was patent. The Monsignore’s is a name of world- 
wide repute. Who does not recognize the Mgr. Catesby of Dis- 
raeli’s Lothair ? He was eminently qualified to succeed. Possessed 
of native shrewdness, knowing the world thoroughly, clever in his 
dealings with persons, he has rare tact and readiness. He seems 
inexhaustible in his resources when there is question of doing good. 
His zeal for souls is boundless. His activity borders on the fault 
of being overactive. He is a man of great personal magnetism and 
a favorite with all. The poor look up to him as their friend; the 
rich esteem it an honor to rank him among their acquaintances. 
He possesses in an eminent degree those popular English qualities 
of polished manners and a highly cultivated mind. His views are 
broad, and he has the rare gift of being tolerant of opinion when it 
differs from his own.'’ A man endowed with such varied and ex- 
cellent qualities of head and heart is calculated to exercise a per- 
manent influence for good upon young men. And it is a source 
of gratification to know that if his connections with the university 
are severed, there remains for him a no less important field of labor 
in the strengthening and extending the usefulness of the Kensing- 
ton Catholic Public School, and realizing the pet project he enter- 
tains of making it a Catholic Eton. 

A university college beginning under such bright auspices, and 
containing within its’ precincts so many and such representative 
men, was worthy of the confidence and patronage of the English 
Catholic nobility and gentry. It did not possess a charter, but 
students requiring a degree for professional purposes could procure 
one upon examination from the London University, even as the 
students of the Jesuits’ College of Stonyhurst and those of the 
Christian Brothers’ College of Clapham are in the habit of doing.* 


! It may interest the reader to peruse Lord Beaconsfield’s introduction of Mgr. 
Capel, now that Lothar is fast becoming a forgotten book : 

“Catesby was a youthful member of an ancient English house, which for many 
generations had, without a murmur, rather in a spirit of triumph, made every worldly 
sacrifice for the Church and court of Rome. For that cause they had forfeited their 
lives, broad estates, and all the honors of a lofty station in their own land. Reginald 
Catesby, with considerable abilities, trained with consummate skill, inherited their 
determined will and the traditionary beauty of their form and countenance. His man- 
ners were winning, and he was as well informed in the ways of the world as he was 


’ 


in the works of the great casuists.”"—Lothair, chap. xv. 

2 Out of four hundred candidates that passed in the London University examinations 
last June, fifty-two were from Catholic colleges. Of these, sixteen were from St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw. This is regarded as decidedly the best Catholic college in the 
three kingdoms. That only one passed out of the four who went up for examination 


from the Catholic University College, is not to be wondered at, for a new institution 


must necessarily begin on a low scale. 
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Though possessed of all these advantages, the Catholics of Eng- 
land seem not to appreciate the work. They are not educated up 
to a sense of its necessity. ‘“ Nor are Protestants,’ remarked an 
eminent thinker on the writer's repeating this remark, “alive to the 
necessity of university education in this higher sense. They at- 
tend Oxford not so much for educational purposes as on political 
grounds, They make acquaintances and form associations while 
there, and these same associates they meet in after-life, whether at 
the bar or in Parliament, not as strangers, but as old friends renew- 
ing former relations. They have not to struggle for years to get a 
recognition; they settle down to their proper place at once.” No 
doubt it is this temporary advantage that induces Catholic parents 
to withhold their patronage from the new university. But it should 
be regarded as a mere trifle when weighed against the many supe- 
rior educational advantages to be derived therefrom, especially that 
greatest of all, the strengthening of the faith in their children. 

It is not Catholics alone who are or ought to be interested in the 
success of a Catholic university. It is also of the highest import 
to Protestants desirous of retaining their Christianity. Its profes- 
sors would give the proper clues for the combating of antichristian 
theories and the right understanding of the new departures of sci- 
ence in their relations with revealed religion. It may thus become 
an impregnable bulwark against the attacks of irreligion. A Prot- 
estant gentleman in presenting the new university college with a 
geological cabinet, remarked to Mgr. Capel that he did so, not so 
much because it was a Catholic institution, as because he regarded 
it, in the course of time, as the only university in which Christianity 
would be taught. Nor did he exaggerate its importance. While 
Cambridge and Oxford were exclusive, there was a certain concert 
of action among their professors, and a certain amount of positive 

_Christianity was inculcated and preserved. But since they have 
grown Liberal and thrown open their doors to all comers, this unity 
of purpose is lost, tolerance has degenerated to indifferentism, He- 
gel and Herbert Spencer have grown more important than Aristotle 
and Bishop Butler, and the study of philosophy is reduced to an 
historical criticism of systems, without principles to hold by or a 
criterion to judge with. Such a course leads only to confusion and 
the bewilderment of the student’s brain. If he is thoughtful, it 
lands him into complete skepticism concerning the truth of philos- 
ophy; if not, it leaves him with a disgust for books and study, and 
his mind a wreck so far as right or methodical thinking is con- 
cerned. “It is noticeable,” says Dr. McCosh, “that those who are 
trained simply in historical disquisitions are often superlatively ig- 
norant of human nature, and may be led to follow the most absurd 
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theories.”' So long as the study of methods remains the fashion 
of the day, we thus see that there are small hopes for religion's re- 
ceiving any assistance from philosophy. Now, it is only in a study 
of principles that true philosophy is found, and for these we must 
look to Catholic teaching. And though philosophy belongs neither 
to one form of religion nor another, still it is only in the Catholic 
schools that the right understanding of the scholastic philosophy 
is to be found. And it is only in the scholastic philosophy that 
the truths and principles exist, by means of which modern sophis- 
tries are to be refuted. But to be effective, that philosophy must 
be reconstructed and translated, so to speak, into a more modern 
terminology. What St. Thomas did for the philosophical vagaries 
of his day, must be done for those of ours. <A new citadel of de- 
fence must be constructed to meet the modern modes of warfare, 
and from a new Catholic university must issue the sappers and 
miners to construct such a citadel, one worthy the age they live 
in and the truth they defend. 

And these are times when it behooves every lover of truth to 
put forth his whole strength in its defence. There ought to be no 
laggard. Whoever has a timely word to say should say it, and say 
it in the best and most forcible manner. The day of folios and 
treatises is past. The short pamphlet and the brilliant lecture and 
the sprightly essay are the only things men have either time or 
patience to read. The opponents of religion are alive to the fact, 
and monopolize as far as they can the periodical literature of the 
day. They seize upon and utilize every magazine and review not 
committed to a definite line of thought. George Eliot attempts 
to make the new gospel of development towards perfection on a 
purely natural basis, fascinating by means of the novel. The 
readiest and ablest pens of the hour are enlisted in the interest of 
that and similar doctrines. Even crude articles and heavily written 
books preaching the new gospel are devoured by a crowd ever on 
the alert for the latest intellectual novelty. The excitement is 
catching. “ Did you read such and such an articlé? Did you see 
such and such an essay ?” becomes the greeting of the day. The 
irreligious currents of thought are gaining new force daily, and are 
more and more influencing men’s thoughts and sensibilities. A 
healthy and forcible assertion of the truth in which things are 
given their proper names shocks men’s natures as being rude and 
befitting only the barbarism of the sixteenth century. Respect and 
deference are paid to principles unworthy of a South Sea savage. 
God and his religion and his providences may be blasphemed, but 
absurd theories that would shame the ravings of a maniac are to be 


' Princeton Review, January, 1878, p. 193. 
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dignified by the name of science, and human reason must submit 
to their illogical conclusions with good grace. Men moving in 
such currents of thought are soon carried into their vortex, and 
live content in their atmosphere, finding it easier to doubt and ques- 
tion than to prove and refute. Religion must not be cried down 


by loud-mouthed nonentities ; and we look to the Catholic uni- 


versities of Europe as the intellectual centres whence will emanate 
the counter currents to the irreligion of the day. 

For this reason, the writer gives a hearty “ God-speed ” to the 
new Catholic university of England. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that it succeed. But through the years of struggle it must be 
generously supported. The clergy must encourage it, and educate 
the people up to its nature and necessity. The prelates must not 
be content with giving it approval in a diocesan synod, they should 
exert themselves to see that those in their dioceses for whom it was 
established patronize it. The other educational bodies who have 
colleges of their own, should encourage their young men on leav- 
ing 

} 


should not allow human weakness to possess them to such an 


them to continue their studies in the university; at least, they 


extent as to lead them to prefer the little rushlight of their own 
clory to the greater honor and glory of God, and place stumbling- 
blocks in the way of good being done because the doing of it was 
given to others than themselves. This is littleness unworthy of 
any respectable teaching body. It is heinousness in a religious 
order [he zeal that stones charity is born of malice. Finally, 
the professors must be allowed free scope and liberty of opinion on 
all issues not regarding faith and morals. They must not be cen- 
sured or condemned as heretical or unorthodox because they 
broach opinions that tally not with preconceived notions.’ Perhaps 
they so express themselves because they perceive the truth more 
clearly than their censurers. Able and original thinkers naturally 
diverge from the beaten track. The dogmas of our sacred faith 
require definite formula to express them in; but matters of per- 
sonal opinion, whether they bear upon history, or literature, or 
political science, or scientific theories, are tinged by the education 
and experience and habits of thought of each individual express- 
ing 


of thought and expression) It is by means of this diversity 


himself upon them, and present an ample field for diversity 


that science is developed and truth grows apace. It is only in 
the clash of thought with thought, and opinion with opinion 


1 A scholar and thinker, whose articles have frequently graced the pages of this Re 
view, in a letter to the writer makes this pertinent remark: “As a matter of fact, I 
think that quite a large number of Catholics, without knowing it, have adopted the 
Protestant principle of private judgment, viz.: / have a right to any opinion I choose 
to adopt, and a right, too, to club every one who differs from me.” 
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that intellects grow vigorous and new trains of reasoning are 
evolved. These things need scarcely be said, were it not that the 
writer is aware of such insinuations having been made against 
some of the foremost champions of revealed truth, to the detri- 
ment of the new university. And as the same tongues still wag, 
it were well to be cautioned against them. The establishment of 
a Catholic university in England is too serious an affair to allow 
its progress to be impeded by straws. The real difficulties are too 
numerous to admit of imaginary ones. It is regarded as a test of 
the Church’s vitality. Catholic charities and Catholic intellects 
built up the glory and reputation of seventeen out of the twenty 
colleges of Oxford. Catholic charities still flow, and Catholic in- 
tellects still shine. 





THE POSITION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
IN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Wuy We Honor Her. 


HE sincere adorers and lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ look 

with reverence on every object with which He was associated, 
and they conceive an affection for every person that was near and 
dear to Him on earth. And the closer the intimacy of those per- 
sons with our Saviour the holier do they appear in our estimation; 
just as those planets partake most of the sun’s light and heat which 
revolve the nearest around him. 


There is something hallowed to the eye of the Christian in the . 


very clay of Judea, because it was pressed by the footprints of our 
Blessed Redeemer. With what reverent steps we would enter the 
cave of Bethlehem, because ¢#ere was born the Saviour of the 
world. With what religious demeanor we would tread the streets 
of Nazareth when we remembered that “Aere were spent the days 
of His boyhood. What profound religious awe would fill our 
hearts on ascending Mount Calvary, where He paid by His blood 


the ransom of our souls. 

But if the /:fe/ess soil claims so much reverence, how much more 
veneration would be enkindled in our hearts for the “ving persons 
who were the friends and associates of our Saviour on earth? For, 
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we know that He exercised a certain salutary and magnetic influ- 
ence on those whom He approached. “All the multitude sought 
to touch Him, for virtue went out from Him and healed. all,’" as 
happened to the woman who had been troubled with an issue of 
blo« vd . 

We would seem indeed to draw nearer to Jesus, if we had the 
happiness of only conversing with the Samaritan woman, or of eat- 
ing at the table of Zaccheus, or of being entertained by Nicodemus. 
But if we were admitted into the inner circle of His friends, of Laza- 
rus, Mary, and Martha, for instance, the Baptist, or the Apostles, 
we would be conscious that in their company we were drawing still 
nearer to Jesus, and imbibing somewhat of that spirit which they 
must have largely received from their familiar relations with Him. 

Now, if the land of Judea is looked upon as hallowed ground, 
because Jesus dwelt there; if the Apostles were considered as 
models of holiness, because they were the chosen companions and 
pupils of our Lord in His latter years, how peerless must have been 
the sanctity of Mary, who gave Him birth, whose breast was His 
pillow, who nursed and clothed Him in infancy, who guided His 


early steps, who accompanied Him in His exile to Egypt and 


ly 
back, who abode with Him from infancy to boyhood, from boy- 
hood to manhood, who during all that time listened to the words 
of wisdom which fell from His lips, who was the first to embrace 
Him at His birth, and the last to receive His dying breath on Cal- 
vary. This sentiment is so natural to us that we find it bursting 
forth spontaneously from the lips of the woman of the Gospel, who 
hearing the words of Jesus full of wisdom and sanctity, lifted up 
her voice and “ said to Him: Blessed is the womb that bore Thee 
and the paps that gave Thee suck.” 

It is in accordance with the economy of divine Providence, that 
whenever God designs any person for some important work, He 
bestows on that person the graces and dispositions necessary for 
faithfully discharging it. 

When Moses was called by heaven to be the leader of the He- 
brew people, he hesitated to assume the formidable office on the 
plea of “impediment and slowness of tongue.” But Jehovah re- 
assured him by promising to qualify him for the sublime functions 
assigned to him: “I will be in thy mouth, and I will teach thee 
what thou shalt speak.’* 

Che Prophet Jeremiah was sanctified from his very birth, because 
he was destined to be the herald of God's law to the children of 
Israel: “ Before I formed thee in the bowels of thy mother, I knew 
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thee, and before thou camest forth out of the womb, | sanctified 
thee.” 

“ Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost,” that she might be 
worthy to be the hostess of our Lord during the three months that 
Mary dwelt under her roof. 

John the Baptist was “ filled with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb.”* “He was a burning and a shining light,’* be- 
cause he was chosen to prepare the way of the Lord. 

The Apostles received the plenitude of grace; they were en- 
dowed with the gift of tongues and other privileges® before they 
commenced the work of the ministry. Hence, St. Paul says: 
“Our sufficiency is from God, who hath made us // ministers of 
the New Testament.’” 

Now of all who have participated in the ministry of the Redemp- 
tion, there is none who filled any position so exalted, so sacred, as 
is the incommunicable office of Mother of Jesus; and there is no 
one consequently that zeeded so high a degree of holiness as she 
did. 

For if God thus sanctified His Prophets and Apostles, as being 
destined to be the bearers of the word of life, how much more 
sanctified must Mary have been, who was to bear the Lord and 
“ Author of life.”? If John was so holy, because he was chosen as 
the pioneer to prepare the way of the Lord, how much more holy 
was she who ushered Him into the world. If holiness became 
John’s mother, surely a greater holiness became the mother of 
John’s Master. If God said to His priests of old: “ Be ye clean, 
you that carry the vessels of the Lord ;’" nay, if the vessels them- 
selves used in the divine service and churches are set apart by 
special consecration, we cannot conceive Mary to have been ever 
profaned by sin who was the chosen vessel of election, even the 
Mother of God. 

When we call the Blessed Virgin the Mother of God, we assert 
our belief in two things: 1st. That her Son, Jesus Christ, is true 
man, else she were not a mother. 2d. That He is true God, else she 
were not the Mother of God. In other words, we affirm that the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Word of God, who in 
His divine nature, is from all eternity begotten of the Father, con- 
substantial with Him, was in the fulness of time, again begotten, 
by being born of the Virgin, thus taking to Himself from her ma- 
ternal womb, a human nature of the same substance with hers. 

But it may be said: the Blessed Virgin is not the Mother of the 
Divinity. She had not, and could not have any part in the gener- 
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ation of the Word of God. For, that generation is eternal; her 
maternity temporal; He is her Creator; she His creature. Style 
her, if you will, the Mother of the man Jesus, or even of the human 
nature of the Son of God, but not the Mother of God. 

I shall answer this objection by putting a question. Did the 
mother who bore us, have any part in the production of our sou/s ” 
Was not this nobler part of our being the work of God alone ? 
And yet who would for a moment dream of saying, “the mother 
of my body,” and not “my mother ?” 

The comparison teaches us that the terms parent and child, 
mother and son, refer to the persons and not to the parts or ele- 
ments of which the persons are composed. Hence, no one says: 
“The mother of my doedy,” “the mother of my soez/;” but in all 
propriety “my mother,” the mother of me who live and breathe, 
think and act, exe in my personality, though uniting in it a soul 
directly created by God, and a material body directly derived from 
the maternal womb. In like manner, as far as the sublime mystery 
of the Incarnation can be reflected in the natural order, the Blessed 
Virgin, under the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, by commu- 
nicating to the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, as mothers 
do, a true human nature of the same substance with her own, is 
thereby really and truly His Mother. 

It is in this sense that the title of J/other of God, denied by Nes- 
torius, was vindicated to her by the General Council of Ephesus in 
431; and in this sense, and in no other, has the Church called her 
by that title. 

Hence, by immediate and necessary consequence follow her sur- 


passing dignity and excellence, and her special relationship and 


affinity, not only with her divine Son, but also with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Mary, as Wordsworth beautifully expresses it, united in her person 
“a mother’s love with maiden purity.” The Church teaches us that 
she was always a Virgin, a Virgin before her espousals, during her 
married life, and after her spouse’s death. “ The Angel Gabriel 
was sent from God .... toa Virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, . . . . and the Virgin’s name was Mary.” 

That she remained a virgin till after the birth of Jesus is ex- 
pressly stated in the Gospel.’ It is not less certain that she con- 
tinued in the same state during the remainder of her days; for she 
is called a Virgin in the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed, and that 
epithet cannot be restricted to the time of our Saviour’s birth, but 
must be referred to her whole life, inasmuch as both creeds were 
compiled long after she had passed away. 
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The Canon of the Mass, which is very probably of Apostolic an- 
tiquity, speaks of her as the “ glorious -ver Virgin,” and in this 
sentiment all Catholic tradition concurs. 

There is a propriety which suggests itself to every Christian in 
Mary’s remaining a Virgin after the birth of Jesus, for, as Bishop 
Bull of the Protestant Episcopal Church of England remarks, “ It 
cannot with decency be imagined that the most holy vessel which 
was once consecrated to be a receptacle of the Deity, should be 
afterwards desecrated and profaned by human use.” The learned 
Grotius, Calvin, and other eminent Protestant writers hold the same 
view. 

The doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary is now combated 
by Protestants as it was in the early days of the Church by Hel- 
vidius and Jovinian, on the following grounds: 

ist. The evangelist says that “Joseph took unto him his wife, 
and he knew her not #// she brought forth her firstborn son." This 
sentence suggests to dissenters that other children besides Jesus 
were born to Mary. But the qualifying word “#// by no means im- 
plies that the chaste union which had subsisted between Mary and 
Joseph up to the birth of our Lord was subsequently altered. The 


Protestant Hooker justly complains of the early heretics as “ abus- 


ing greatly these words, gathering, against the honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, that a thing denied with special circumstance doth import 
an opposite affirmation when once that circumstance is expired.” 
To express Hooker's idea in plainer words, when a thing is said 
not to have occurred until another event had occurred, it does not 
necessarily follow that it did occur after that event took place. 

The Scripture says that the raven went forth from the ark, 
“and did not return “#// the waters were dried up upon the earth,” 
that is, it never returned. “Samuel saw Saul no more #// the day 
of his death.’"* He did not, of course, see him after death. “The 
Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand w#t/ I make 
thy enemies thy footstool.”* These words apply to our Saviour, 
who did not cease to sit at the right of God after His enemies 
were subdued. 

2d. But Jesus is called Mary’s firstborn Son, and does not a 
firstborn always imply the subsequent birth of other children to 
the same mother? By no means; for the name of firstborn was 
given to the first son of every Jewish mother, whether other chil- 
dren followed or not. We find this epithet applied to Machir, for 
instance, who was the only son of Manasses.° 

3d. But is not mention frequently made of the brethren of Jesus ?° 


' Matt. i. 25. ® Gen. viii. 7. 5 1 Kings xv. 35. 
® Matt. xii. 46; xiii. 55, 56. 
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Fortunately the Gospels themselves will enable us to trace the ma- 
ternity of those who are called His brothers, not to the Blessed 
Virgin, but to another Mary. St. Matthew mentions, by name, 
James and Joseph among the brethren of Jesus ;’ and the same Evan- 
gelist and also St. Mark tell us that among those who were present 
at the crucifixion, were Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother of 
James and Joseph? And St. John, who narrates with more detail 
the circumstances of the crucifixion, informs us who this second 
Mary was, for he says that there stood by the cross of Jesus His 
mother and His mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalen.’ There is no doubt that Mary of Cleophas is identical with 
Mary who is called by Matthew and Mark the mother of James 
and Joseph. And as Mary of Cleophas was the kinswoman of the 
Blessed Virgin, James and Joseph are called the brothers of Jesus, 
in conformity with the Hebrew practice of giving that appellation 
to cousins or near relations. Abraham, for instance, was the uncle 
of Lot, yet he calls him brother.* 

Mary is exalted above all other women, not only because she 
united “a mother’s love with maiden purity,” but also because she 
was conceived without original sin. The dogma of the Immacu- 


late Conception is thus expressed by the Church: “ We define that 


the Blessed Virgin Mary in the first moment of her conception, by 
the singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, in virtue of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was pre- 
served free from every stain of original sin.’” 

Unlike the rest of the children of Adam, the soul of Mary was 
never subject to sin, even in the first moment of its infusion into 
the body. She alone was exempt from the original taint. This 
immunity of Mary from original sin is exclusively due to the merits 
of Christ, as the Church expressly declares. She needed a Re- 
deemer as wel! as the rest of the human race, and therefore was 
‘redeemed, but in a more sublime manner.’® Mary is as much in- 
debted to the precious blood of Jesus for having been freserved, 
as we are for having been c/eansed from original sin. 

Although the Immaculate Conception was not formulated into 
a dogma of faith till 1854, it is at least implied in Holy Scripture, 
it is in strict harmony with the place which Mary holds in the 
economy of redemption, and has virtually received the pious assent 
of the faithful from the earliest days of the Church. 

In Genesis we read: “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head.” 
: 


1 Matt. xii. 46; xiii. 55, 56. 2 Matt. xxvii.; Mark, xv. John xix. 25 
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The Canon of the Mass, which is very probably of Apostolic an- 
tiquity, speaks of her as the “ glorious ver Virgin,” and in this 
sentiment all Catholic tradition concurs. 

There is a propriety which suggests itself to every Christian in 
Mary’s remaining a Virgin after the birth of Jesus, for, as Bishop 
Bull of the Protestant Episcopal Church of England remarks, “ It 
cannot with decency be imagined that the most holy vessel which 
was once consecrated to be a receptacle of the Deity, should be 
afterwards desecrated and profaned by human use.” The learned 
Grotius, Calvin, and other eminent Protestant writers hold the same 
view, 

The doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary is now combated 
by Protestants as it was in the early days of the Church by Hel- 
vidius and Jovinian, on the following grounds : 

ist. The evangelist says that “Joseph took unto him his wife, 
and he knew her not #// she brought forth her firstborn son."" This 
sentence suggests to dissenters that other children besides Jesus 
were born to Mary. But the qualifying word @// by no means im- 
plies that the chaste union which had subsisted between Mary and 
Joseph up to the birth of our Lord was subsequently altered. The 
Protestant Hooker justly complains of the early heretics as “ abus- 
ing greatly these words, gathering, against the honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, that a thing denied with special circumstance doth import 
an opposite affirmation when once that circumstance is expired.” 
To express Hooker's idea in plainer words, when a thing is said 
not to have occurred until another event had occurred, it does not 
necessarily follow that it did occur after that event took place. 

The Scripture says that the raven went forth from the ark, 
“and did not return 4// the waters were dried up upon the earth,”” 
that is, it never returned. “Samuel saw Saul no more #// the day 
of his death.’ He did not, of course, see him after death. “The 
Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand w#t#/ I make 
thy enemies thy footstool.’* These words apply to our Saviour, 
who did not cease to sit at the right of God after His enemies 
were subdued. 

2d. But Jesus is called Mary’s firstborn Son, and does not a 
firstborn always imply the subsequent birth of other children to 
the same mother? By no means; for the name of firstborn was 
given to the first son of every Jewish mother, whether other chil- 
dren followed or not. We find this epithet applied to Machir, for 
instance, who was the only son of Manasses.* 

3d. But is not mention frequently made of the brethren of Jesus ?° 
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Fortunately the Gospels themselves will enable us to trace the ma- 
ternity of those who are called His brothers, not to the Blessed 
Virgin, but to another Mary. St. Matthew mentions, by name, 
James and Joseph among the brethren of Jesus ;' and the same Evan- 
gelist and also St. Mark tell us that among those who were present 
at the crucifixion, were Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother of 
James and Joseph.? And St. John, who narrates with more detail 


the circumstances of the crucifixion, informs us who this second 
Mary was, for he says that there stood by the cross of Jesus His 
mother and His mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalen.’ There is no doubt that Mary of Cleophas is identical with 
Mary who is called by Matthew and Mark the mother of James 
and Joseph. And as Mary of Cleophas was the kinswoman of the 
Blessed Virgin, James and Joseph are called the brothers of Jesus, 
in conformity with the Hebrew practice of giving that appellation 
to cousins or near relations. Abraham, for instance, was the uncle 
of Lot, yet he calls him brother.‘ 

Mary is exalted above all other women, not only because she 
united “a mother’s love with maiden purity,” but also because she 
was conceived without original sin. The dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception is thus expressed by the Church: “ We define that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary in the first moment of her conception, by 
the singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, in virtue of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was pre- 
served free from every stain of original sin.’” 

Unlike the rest of the children of Adam, the soul of Mary was 
never subject to sin, even in the first moment of its infusion into 
the body. She alone was exempt from the original taint. This 
immunity of Mary from original sin is exclusively due to the merits 
of Christ, as the Church expressly declares. She needed a Re- 
deemer as well as the rest of the human race, and therefore was 
“redeemed, but in a more sublime manner.’* Mary is as much in- 
debted to the precious blood of Jesus for having been preserved, 
as we are for having been c/eansed from original sin. 

Although the Immaculate Conception was not formulated into 
a dogma of faith till 1854, it is at least implied in Holy Scripture, 
it is in strict harmony with the place which Mary holds in the 
economy of redemption, and has virtually received the pious assent 
of the faithful from the earliest days of the Church. 

In Genesis we read: “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head.”” 
: 
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All Catholic commentators, ancient and modern, recognize in the 
seed, the serpent, and the woman, types of our Saviour, of Mary, 
and the Devil. God here declares that the enmity of the Seed and 
that of the woman towards the Tempter were to be identical. Now 
the enmity of Christ or the Seed towards the evil One was abso- 
lute and perpetual. Therefore the enmity of Mary, or the woman, 
towards the Devil, never admitted of any momentary reconcilia- 
tion, which would have existed if she were ever subject to original 
sin. 

It is worthy of note that as three characters appear on the scene 
of our fall, Adam, Eve, and the rebellious Angel, so three corres- 
ponding personages figure in our redemption, Jesus Christ, who is 
the second Adam,’ Mary, who is the second Eve, and the Archangel 
Gabriel. The second Adam was immeasurably superior to the first, 
Gabriel was superior to the fallen angel, and hence we are war- 
ranted by analogy to conclude that Mary was superior to Eve. 
But if she had been created in original sin, instead of being supe- 
rior, she would be inferior to Eve, who was certainly created im- 
maculate. We cannot conceive that the mother of Cain was created 
superior to the mother of Jesus. It would have been unworthy of 
a God of infinite purity to have been born of a woman that was 
even for an instant under the dominion of Satan. 

The liturgies of the Church being the established formularies of 
her public worship, are among the most authoritative documents 
that can be adduced in favor of any religious practice. 

In the liturgy ascribed to St. James, Mary is commemorated as 


‘our most holy, immaculate, and most glorious lady, mother of 
God and ever Virgin Mary.’” 

In the Maronite Ritual she is invoked as “our holy, praise- 
worthy, and immaculate lady.” 

In the Alexandrian liturgy of St. Basil she is addressed as “ most 
holy, most glorious, immaculate.’ 

The Feast of Mary's Conception commenced to be celebrated in 
the East in the fifth, and in the West in the seventh century. It 
was not introduced into Rome till probably towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. Though Rome is always the first that is called 
on to sanction a new festival, she is often the last to take part in it. 
She is the first that is expected to give the keynote, but frequently 
the last to join in the festive song. While she is silent, the notes 
are faint and uncertain; when her voice joins in the chant, the song 
of praise becomes constant and universal. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add that the introduction of 
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the Festival of the Conception after the lapse of so many centuries 
from the foundation of Christianity, no more implies a novelty of 
doctrine than the erection of a monument in 1875 to Arminius, the 
German hero who flourished in the first century, would be an evi- 
dence of his recent exploits. The Feast of the Blessed Trinity 
was not introduced till the fifth century, though it commemorates 
a fundamental mystery of the Christian religion. 

It is interesting to us to know that the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary has been interwoven in the earliest history of our own 
country. The ship that first bore Columbus to America was named 
Mary of the Conception. This celebrated navigator gave the same 
name to the second island which he discovered. The first chapel 
erected in Quebec, when that city was founded in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, was dedicated to God under the invoca- 
tion of Mary Immaculate. 


In view of these three great prerogatives of Mary, her divine 


maternity, her perpetual virginity, and her Immaculate Conception, 


we are prepared to find her blessedness often and expressly declared 
in Holy Scripture. The Archangel Gabriel is sent to her from 
heaven to announce to her the happy tidings that she was destined 
to be the mother of the world’s Redeemer. No greater favor was 
ever before or since conferred on woman, whether we consider the 
dignity of the messenger, or the momentous character of the mes- 
sage, or the terms of respect in which it is conveyed. “And the 
Angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee called Naza- 
reth to a virgin, . . . and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the 
angel being come in, said unto her: Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee; blessed art thou among women. Who having heard, 
was troubled at his saying, and thought with herself what manner 
of salutation this should be. And the angel said to her: Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. Behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call His name Jesus. . . . The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee, and there- 
fore, also, the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.”" 

“ Hail, full of grace!’ St. Stephen and the apostles were also 
said to be full of the spirit of God. By this, however, we are not 
to understand that the same measure of grace was imparted to 
them which was given to Mary. On each it is bestowed accord- 
ing to each one’s merits and needs; for “one is the glory of the 
sun, another the glory of the moon, and another the glory of the 
stars, for star differeth from star in glory;’? and as Mary’s office of 
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mother of God immeasurably surpassed in dignity that of the pro- 
tomartyr and of the Apostles, so did her grace superabound over 
theirs. 

“ The Lord is with thee.” “We exists in His creatures in differ- 
ent ways; in those that are endowed with reason in one way, in 
irrational creatures in another. His irrational creatures have no 
means of apprehending or possessing Him. All rational creatures 
may indeed apprehend Him by knowledge, but only the good by 
love. Only in the good does He so exist as to be with them as 
well as in them; with them by a certain harmony and agreement 
of will, and in this way God is with all His saints. But He is with 
Mary in a yet more special manner, for in her there was so great 
an agreement and union with God, that not her will only, but her 
very flesh was to be united to Him.” 

“ Blessed art thou among women.” The same expression is ap- 
plied to two other women in the Holy Scripture, viz., to Jahel and 
Judith. The former was called blessed after she had slain Sisara,’ 
and the latter after she had slain Holofernes, both of whom had 
been enemies of God's people, and in this respect these two women 
are true types of Mary, who was chosen by God to crush the head 
of the serpent, the infernal enemy of mankind. And if they de- 
served the title of blessed for being the instruments of God in res- 
cuing Israel from temporal calamities, how much more does Mary 
merit that appellation, who co-operated so actively in the salvation 
of the human race? 

The Evangelist proceeds: “And Mary, rising up in those days, 
went . . . into a city of Juda; and she entered into the house of 
Zachary and saluted Elizabeth. And it came to pass that when 
Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the infant leapt in her 
womb. And Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and she 
cried out with a loud voice and said: Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this 
to me that the mother of my Lord should come to me? For be- 
hold as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in my ears, the 
infant in my womb leaped for joy. And blessed art thou that hast 
believed, because those things shall be accomplished that were 
spoken to thee by the Lord.’ 

The usual order of salutation is here reversed. Age pays rever- 
ence to youth. A lady who is revered by the whole community 
honors a lowly maiden. An inspired matron expresses her aston- 
ishment that her young kinswoman should deign to visit her. She 
extols Mary's faith and calls her blessed. She blends the praise of 
Mary with the praise of Mary’s Son, and even the infant John testi- 
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fies his reverential joy by leaping in his mother’s womb. And we 
are informed that during this interview Elizabeth was filled with 
the Holy Ghost, to remind us that the veneration she paid to her 
cousin, was not prompted by her own feelings, but was dictated by 
the Spirit of God. 

Then Mary breaks out into that sublime canticle, the Magnifi- 
cat: “ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour, because He hath regarded the humility of His 
handmaid, for behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed." On these words I will stop to make one reflection. 

The Holy Ghost, through the organ of Mary’s chaste lips, pro- 
phesies that all generations shall call her blessed, with evident ap- 
proval of the praise she should receive. 

Now the Catholic is the only Church whose children, generation 
after generation, from the first to the present century, have pro- 
nounced her blessed; and of all Christians in this land, they alone 
contribute to the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Therefore it is only Catholics that earn the approval of heaven 
by fulfilling the prediction of the Holy Ghost. 

Protestants not only concede that we bless the name of Mary, 
but they even reproach us for being too lavish in our praises of 
her 

On the other hand, they are careful to exclude themselves from 
the “generations” that were destined to call her blessed, for, in 
speaking of her, they almost invariably withhold from her the title 
of dlessed, preferring to call her the Virgin, or Mary the Virgin, or 
the Mother of Jesus. And while Protestant churches will resound 
with the praises of Sarah and Rebecca and Rachel, of Miriam and 
Ruth, of Esther and Judith of the Old Testament, and of Elizabeth 
and Anna, of Magdalen and Martha of the New, the name of Mary 
the mother of Jesus is uttered with bated breath, lest the sound of 
her name should make the preacher liable to the charge of super- 
stition. 

The piety of a mother usually sheds additional lustre on the son, 
and the halo that encircles her brow is reflected upon his. The 
more the mother is extolled, the greater honor redounds to the 
son. And if this is true of all men who do not choose their 
mothers, how much more strictly may it be affirmed of Him who 
chose His own Mother, and made her Himself such as He would 
have her, so that all the glories of His Mother are essentially His 
own. And yet we daily see ministers of the Gospel ignoring 
Mary’s exalted virtues and unexampled privileges, and parading 


her alleged imperfections, nay sinfulness, as if her Son were dis- 
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honored by the piety, and took delight in the defamation of His 
Mother. 

Such defamers might learn a lesson from one who made little 
profession of Christianity. 


“Is thy name Mary, maiden fair ? 
Such should, methinks, its music be. 
The sweetest name that mortals bear, 
Were best befitting thee. 
And she to whom it once was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven.’ 


Once more the title of d/essed is given to Mary. On one occa- 
sion a certain woman lifting up her voice, said to Jesus, “ Blessed 
is the womb that bore thee, and the paps that gave thee suck.”” It 
is true that our Lord replied: “Yea, rather (or yea, likewise), 
blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.” It would 
be an unwarrantable perversion of the sacred text to infer from this 
reply that Jesus intended to detract from the praise bestowed on 
His mother. His words may be thus correctly paraphrased: She 
is blessed indeed in being the chosen instrument of My incarnation, 
but more blessed in keeping My word. Let others be comforted 
in knowing that though they cannot share with My mother in the 
privilege of her maternity, they can participate with her in the 
blessed reward of those who hear My word and keep it. 

In the preceding passages we have seen Mary declared blessed 
on four different occasions, and hence in proclaiming her blessed- 
ness, far from paying her unmerited honor, we are but re-echoing 
the Gospel verdict of saint and angel, and of the Spirit of God 
Himself. 

Wordsworth, though not nurtured within the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, conceives a true appreciation of Mary's incom- 
parable holiness in the following beautiful lines: 

“Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrossed 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend 
As to a visible power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 


Of high with low, celestial with serene.” 


1 Oliver W. Holmes. 2 Luke xi. 27. 
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To honor one who has been the subject of divine, angelic, and 
saintly panegyric, is to us a privilege, and the privilege is height- 
ened into a sacred duty when we remember that the spirit of 
prophecy foretold that she should ever be the unceasing theme of 
Christian eulogy as long as Christianity itself would exist. 

“ Honor he is worthy of, whom the king hath a mind to honor.” 
The King of kings hath honored Mary; His divine Son did not 
disdain to be subject to her, therefore should we honor her, especi- 
ally as the honor we pay to her redounds to God, the source of all 
glory. The Royal Prophet, than whom no man paid higher praise 
to God, esteemed the friends of God worthy of all honor: “ To me, 
Thy friends, O God, are made exceedingly honorable.”* Now the 
dearest friends of God are they who most faithfully keep His pre- 
cepts: “ You are My friends, if you do the things that I command 
you.”* Who fulfilled the divine precepts better than Mary, who 
kept all the words of her Son, pondering them in her heart? “If 
any man minister to me,” says our Saviour, “ him will My Father 


honor.’”* 


Who ministered more constantly to Jesus than Mary, 
who fulfilled towards Him all the offices of a tender mother ? 

Heroes and statesmen may receive the highest military and civic 
honors which a nation can bestow, without being suspected of in- 
vading the domain of the glory which is due to God Now, is not 
heroic sanctity more worthy of admiration than civil service and 
military exploits, inasmuch as religion ranks higher than patriot- 
ism and valor? And yet the admirers of Mary's exalted virtues, 
can scarcely celebrate her praises without being accused in certain 
quarters of Mariolatry. 

When a nation wishes to celebrate the memory of its distin- 
guished men, its admiration is not confined to words, but vents 
itself in a thousand different shapes. See in how many ways we 
honor the memory of Washington. Monuments on which his 
good deeds are recorded, are erected to his name. The grounds 
where his remains repose on the banks of the Potomac, are kept 
in order by a volunteer band of devoted ladies who adorn the place 


with flowers. And this cherished spot is annually visited by thou- 


sands of pilgrims from the most remote sections of the country. 
These visitors will eagerly snatch a flower, or a leaf from a shrub 
growing near Washington’s'tomb, or will strive even to clip off a 
little shred from one of his garments, which are still preserved in 
the old mansion, and these they will bear home with them as pre- 
cious relics. 

I have always observed when travelling on the missions up and 


' Esther vi. 11. 2 Ps. exxxviii. (In Protestant version, Ps. cxxxix.) 
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down the Potomac, that whenever the steamer came to the point 
opposite Mount Vernon, the bell was tolled, and then every eye 
was directed towards Washington’s grave. 

And the 22d of February, Washington's birthday, is kept as a 
national holiday, at least in certain portions of the country. I well 
remember how formerly the military and the fire companies pa- 
raded the streets, how patriotic speeches recounting the heroic 
deeds of the first President were delivered, the festivities of the day 
closing with a social banquet. 

As the citizens of the United States: manifest in divers ways their 
admiration for Washington, so do the citizens of the republic of 
the Church love to exhibit in corresponding forms their venera- 
tion for the Mother of Jesus. ’ 

Monuments and statues are erected to her. Thrice each day, at 
morn, noon, and even, the Angelus bells are rung to recall to our 
minds the Incarnation of our Lord, and the participation of Mary 
in this great mystery of love. 

Her shrines are tastefully adorned by pious hands, and are visited 
by devoted children who wear her relics, or any object which bears, 
her image, or which is associated with her name. 

Her natal day and other days of the year, sacred to her memory, 
are appropriately commemorated by processions, by participation 
in the banquet of the Eucharist, and by sermons enlarging on her 
virtues and prerogatives. 

As no one was ever suspected of loving his country and her in- 
stitutions less because of his revering Washington, so no one can 
reasonably suppose that our homage to God is diminished by fos- 
tering reverence for Mary ; for, as our object in eulogizing Washing- 
ton is not so much to honor the man, as to vindicate those principles 
of which he was the champion and exponent, and to express our 
gratitude to God for the blessings bestowed on our country through 
him, even so our motive in commemorating Mary’s name, is not 
merely to praise her, but still more to keep us in perpetual remem- 
brance of our Lord’s Incarnation, and to show our thankfulness to 
Him for the blessings wrought through that great mystery in which 
she was so prominent a figure. And experience sufficiently demon- 
strates that the better we understand the part which Mary has taken 
in the work of Redemption, the more enlightened becomes our 
knowledge of our Redeemer Himself, and that the greater our love 
for her the deeper and broader is our devotion to Him; while ex- 
perience also testifies that our Saviour’s attributes become more 
confused and warped in the minds of a people in proportion as 
they ignore Mary’s relations to Him. 

The defender of a beleaguered citadel concentrates his forces on 
the outer fortifications and towers, knowing well that the capture 
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safety involves 7¢s security. 


Jesus Christ is the citadel of our faith, the stronghold of our 


soul’s affections. Mary is called the “ Tower of David,” and the 
gate of Sion which the Lord loveth more than all the tabernacles 
of Jacob,’ and which He entered at His Incarnation. 

So intimately is this living gate of Sion connected with Jesus, 
the temple of our faith, that no one has ever assailed the former 
without invading the latter. The Nestorian would have Mary to 
be only an ordinary mother, because he would have Christ to be a 
mere man. 

Hence if we rush to the defence of the gate of Sion, it is because 
we are more zealous for the city of God. If we stand as sentinels 
around the tower of David, it is because we are more earnest in 
protecting Jerusalem from invasion. If we forbid profane hands to 
touch the ark of the covenant, it is because we are anxious to 
guard from profanation the Lord of the ark. If we are so solici- 
tous about Mary’s honor, it is because “the love of Christ” press- 
eth us. If we will not permit a single wreath to be snatched from 
her fair brow, it is because we are unwilling that a single feature of 
Christ’s sacred humanity should be obscured, and because we wish 
that He should ever shine forth in all the splendor of His glory, 
and clothed in all the panoply of His perfections. 

But you will ask: Why do you so often blend together the wor- 
ship of God and the veneration of the Blessed Virgin ?. Why such 
exclamations as, Blessed be Jesus and Mary? Why do you so often 
repeat in succession the Lord’s prayer and the Angelical saluta- 
tion? Is not this practice calculated to level all distinctions be- 
tween the Creator and His creature, and to excite the displeasure 
of a God ever jealous of His glory ? 

Those who make this objection, should remember that the 
praises of the Lord and of His Saints are frequently combined in 
Holy Scripture itself. 

Witness Judith. On returning from the tent of Holofernes, she 
sang: “Praise ye the Lord, our God, who hath not forsaken them 
that hope in Him, and dy me His handmaid, He hath fulfilled His 
mercy which He promised to the house of Israel .... And 
Ozias the prince of the people of Israel, said to her: Alessed art 
thou, O daughter, by the Lord the most high God, above all women 
upon the earth. Blessed be the Lord who made heaven and earth. 
because He hath so magnified thy name this day, that thy praise 
shall not depart out of the mouth of men.’” 

Witness Ecclesiasticus. After glorifying God for His mighty 


1 Ps. Ixxxvi. 2 Judith xiii. 
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works, he immediately sounds the praises of Enoch and Noe, of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses and Aaron, of Samuel and 
Nathan, of David and Josias, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and other 
Kings and Prophets of Israel.’ 

Elizabeth in the same breath, exclaims: “Blessed art thou 
among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.’ 

And Mary herself under the inspiration of heaven, cries out: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. . . . For, behold from henceforth all generations 
shall,call me blessed.”"* Were are the names of Creator and creature 
interwoven like threads of gold and silver in the same woof, without 
provoking the jealousy of God. 

God jealous of the honor paid to Mary! As well might we 
imagine that the sun, if endowed with intelligence, would be jeal- 
ous of the mellow, golden cloud which encircles him, which reflects 
his brightness, and presents in bolder light his inaccessible splendor. 
As well imagine that the same luminary would be jealous of our 
admiration for the beautiful rose, whose opening petals, and rich 
color and delicious fragrance are the fruit of his beneficent rays. 

Hence in uniting Mary’s praise with that of Jesus, we are strictly 
imitating the Sacred Text; and as no one ever suspected that the 
encomiums pronounced on Judith and the virtuous Kings and 
Prophets of Israel detracted from God's honor, so neither do we 
lessen His glory in exalting the Blessed Virgin. I find Jesus and 
Mary together at the manger, together in Egypt, together in Naza- 
reth, together in the temple, together at the cross. I find their names 
side by side in the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed. It is fitting 
that both should find a place in my heart, and that both names 
should often flow successively from my lips. Inseparable in life 
and in death, they should not be divorced in my prayer. “ What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


Il. 
Wuy WE Invoke Her. 


The Church exhorts her children not only to honor the Blessed 
Virgin, but also to invoke her intercession. It is evident from 
Scripture, that the Angels and Saints in heaven can hear our 
prayers, and that they have the power and the will to help us... Now 
if the angels are conversant with what happens on earth; if the 
prophets, even while clothed in the flesh, had a clear vision of 





1 Eccles. xliii. ef seg. ® Luke i. § Ibid. 
* Gen, xlviii. 16; Tobias xii, 12; Luke xv. 10; Zach, i. 12, 13. 
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things which were then transpiring at a great distance from them ; 
if they could penetrate into the future, and foretell events which 
were then hidden in the womb of time, shall we believe that God 
withholds a knowledge of our prayers from Mary, who is justly 
styled the Queen of Angels and Saints? For, as Mary’s sanctity 
surpasses that of all other mortals, her knowledge must be propor- 
tionately greater than theirs, since knowledge constitutes one of the 
sources of celestial bliss. 

If Stephen while his soul was still in the prison of the body, 
“saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God;"" if Paul “ keard secret words ’™” spoken in paradise, is it sur- 
prising that Mary hears and sees us, now that she is elevated to 
heaven, and stands “face to face” before God, the perfect Mirror of 
all knowledge? It is as easy for God to enable His Saints to see 
things terrestrial from heaven, as things celestial from earth. 

Che influence of Mary’s intercession exceeds that of the Angels, 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, in the same degree that her sanctity sur- 
passes theirs. If our heavenly Father listens so propitiously to 
the voice of His servants, what will He refuse to her who is His 
chosen daughter of predilection, chosen among thousands to be the 
Mother of His beloved Son? If we ourselves, though sinners, can 
help one another by our prayers, how irresistible must be the in- 
tercession of Mary, who never grieved Almighty God by sin, who 
never tarnished her white robe of innocence by the least defilement, 
from the first moment of her existence till she was received by tri- 
umphant angels into heaven. 

In speaking of the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, we must 
never lose sight of her title of Mother of our Redeemer, nor of the 


great privileges which that prerogative implies. Mary was the 


Mother of Jesus. She exercised towards Him all the influence 


which a prudent mother has over an affectionate child. “ Jesus,” says 
the Gospel, “ was subject to them,”” that is, to Mary and Joseph. 
We find this obedience of our Lord towards His Mother forcibly 
exemplified at the marriage feast of Cana. Her wishes are deli- 
cately expressed in these words: “ They have no wine.” He in- 
stantly obeys her by changing water into wine, though the time for 
exercising His public ministry and for working wonders had not 
yet arrived. 

Now Mary has never forfeited in heaven the title of Mother of 
Jesus. She is still His Mother, and while adoring Him as her 
God, she still retains her maternal relations, and He exercises 
towards her that loving willingness to grant her requests which the 
best of sons entertains for the best of mothers. 


Acts viii. 55. 2 2 Cor. xii. 4. 8 Luke ii. 51. 
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Never does Jesus appear to us so amiable and endearing as when 
we see Him nestled in the arms of His Mother. We love to con- 
template Him, and artists love to represent Him in that situation. 
And it appears to me that had we lived in Jerusalem in His day, 
and recognized, like Simeon, the Lord of majesty in the form of an 
Infant, and had we a favor to ask Him, we would present it through 
Mary’s hands, while the divine eyes of the Babe were gazing on her 
sweet countenance. And even so now. Never will our prayers 
find a readier acceptance than when offered through her. 

In invoking our Lady’s patronage, we are actuated by a triple 
sense of the majesty of God, our own unworthiness, and of Mary’s 
incomparable influence with her heavenly Father. Conscious of 
our natural lowliness and sins we have often recourse to her inter- 
cession in the assured hope of being more favorably heard : 

“ And even as children who have much offended 
A too indulgent father, in great shame, 


Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 


To go into his presence, at the gate 


Speak to their sister and confiding wait 


Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 


So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 
And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests, an angry Father's ear, 
Offer to her prayers an 1 their confession, 


And she in heaven for them makes intercession.’"! 


Do you ask me, is Mary willing to assist you? Does she really 
take an interest in your welfare? Or is she so much absorbed by 
the fruition of God as to be indifferent to our miseries? Cana 
woman forget her infant so as not to have pity on the fruit of her 
womb ?? Even so Mary will not forget us. 

The love she bears us, her children by adoption, can be esti- 
mated only by her love for her Son by nature. It was Mary that 
nursed the Infant Saviour. It was her hands that clothed Him. 
It was her breast that sheltered Him from the rude storm and from 
the persecution of Herod. She it was that wiped the stains from 
His brow when taken down from the cross. Now we are the 
brothers of Jesus. He is not ashamed, says the Apostle, to call us 
His brethren.’ Neither is Mary ashamed to call us her children 
by adoption. At the foot of the cross she adopted us in the per- 
son of St. John. She is anxious to minister to our souls as she 
ministered to the corporal wants of her Son. She would be the 
instrument of God in feeding us with divine grace, in clothing us 
with the garments of innocence, in sheltering us from the storms 
of temptation, in wiping away the stains of sin from our soul. 


' Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend.” * Isaiah xlix, 15. 3 Heb. ii. 11. 
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If the angels, though of a different nature from ours, have so 
much sympathy for us as to rejoice in our conversion,' how great 
must be the interest manifested towards us by Mary, who is of a 
common nature with us, descended from the same primitive parents, 
being bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and who once trod 
the thorny path of life which we tread now! 

Though not of the household of the faith, Edgar 
disdain to invoke our Lady’s intercession, and to acknowledge the 


\. Poe did not 


influence of her patronage in heaven. 


At morn—at noon—at twilight din 
Maria! thou hast heard my hymn! 


In j V and w“ € 
s flew bright]; 


t should truant 

guide to thir 
Now, when storms of fate o’ 
Darkly my present and my past, 


Let my future radiant shine, 


With sweet hopes of thee 


Some persons not only object to the invocation of Mary as being 
unprofitable, but they even affect to be scandalized at the confi- 
dence we repose in her intercession, on the groundless assumption 
that by praying to her we ignore and dishonor God, and that we 
put the creature on a level with the Creator. 

Every Catholic child knows from the catechism that to give to any 
iture the supreme honor due to God alone is idolatry. How can 


re 
re 


we be said to dishonor God, or bring Him down to a level with His 
creature by invoking Mary, since we acknowledge her to be a pure 
creature indebted like ourselves to Him for every gift and influence 


which she possesses? This is implied in the very form of our pe- 


titions 
When we address our prayers to her, we say, Pra) 

ners, implying by these words that she is herself a petitioner at the 

ive us our daily bread, 


for us sin- 


throne of divine mercy. To God we say, Giz 
thereby acknowledging Him to be the source of all bounty. 
his principle being kept in view, how can we be justly accused 


of slighting God's majesty .by invoking the intercession of His 


handmaid ? 

If a beggar asks and receives alms from me through my servant, 
should I be offended at the blessings which he invokes upon her? 
Far from it; I accept them as intended for myself, because she be- 
stowed what was mine, and with my consent. 

Our Lord says to His Apostles: “I dispose to you a kingdom, 


1 Luke xv. 7. 
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that you may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom, and may 
sit upon thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." And St. 
Paul says: “ Know you not that we shall judge angels, how much 
more things of this world?’* If the Apostles may sit at the table 
of the Lord in heaven without prejudice to His majesty, surely our 
Lady can stand as an advocate before Him without infringing on 
His rights. If they can exercise the dread prerogative of judges 
of angels and of men without trespassing on the divine judgeship of 
Jesus, surely Mary can fulfil the more modest function of inter- 
cessor with her Son without intruding on His supreme mediator- 
ship, for, higher is the office of judge than that of advocate. And 
yet while no one is ever startled at the power given to the Apostles, 
many are impatient of the lesser privilege claimed for Mary. 


Ill. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF HER EXAMPLE. 


But while the exalted privileges of Mary render her worthy of 
our veneration, while her saintly influence renders her worthy of 
our invocation, her personal life is constantly held up to us as a 
pattern worthy of our imitation. And if she occupies so prominent 
a place in our pulpits, this prominence is less due to her preroga- 
tives as a mother, or to her intercession as a patroness, than to her 
example as a saint. 

After our Lord Jesus Christ, no one has ever exercised so salu- 
tary and so dominant an influence as the Blessed Virgin on society, 
on the family, and on the individual. 

The Mother of Jesus exercises throughout the Christian com- 
monwealth that hallowing influence which a good mother wields 
over the Christian family. 

What temple or chapel, how rude soever it may be, is not 
adorned with a painting ora statue of the Madonna? What house 
is not embellished with an image of Mary? What Catholic child 
is a stranger to her familiar face ? 

The priest and the layman, the scholar and the illiterate, the 
prince and the peasant, the mother and the maid, acknowledge her 
benign sway. 

And if Christianity is so fruitful in comparison with paganism, in 
conjugal fidelity, in female purity, and in the respect which is paid 
to womanhood, these blessings are in no small measure due to the 
force of Mary’s all-pervading influence and example. Ever since 
the Son of God chose a woman to be His mother, man looks up to 
woman with a homage akin to veneration. 


1 Luke xxii. 29, 30. 2 1 Cor. vi. 
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The poet Longfellow pays the following tribute to Mary’s sanc- 


> 


tifying influence: 


** This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince, the scholar and the peasant, 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one ever present! 
+ * + % 
id if our faith had given us nothing more 


han this example of all womanhood, 


Ar 
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So mild. « rciful t ¥ $0 good 
miid, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
S 


patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pnre, 


rhis were enough to prove it higher and truer 


Than all the creeds the world had known befor: 


St. Ambrose gives us the following beautiful picture of Mary’s 
life before her espousals: “Let the life,” he says, “of the Blessed 
Mary be ever present to you, in which, as in a mirror, the beauty 
of chastity and the form of virtue shine forth. She was a virgin 
not only in body, but in mind, who never sullied the pure affection 
of her heart by unworthy feelings. She was humble of heart, 
serious in her conversation, fonder of reading than of speaking. 
She placed her confidence rather in the prayer of the poor than in 
the uncertain riches of this world. She was ever intent on her 
occupations, . . . and accustomed to make God rather than man 
the witness of her thoughts. She injured no one, wished well to 
all, reverenced age, yielded not to envy, avoided all boasting, fol- 
lowed the dictates of reason, 2nd loved virtue. When did she sad- 
den her parents even by a look? . . . There was nothing forward 
in her looks, bold in her words, or unbecoming in her actions. 
Her carriage was not abrupt, her gait not indolent, her voice not 
petulant, so that her very appearance was the picture of her mind 
and the figure of piety.” 

Her life as a spouse and as a mother was a counterpart of her 
earlier years. The Gospel relates one little circumstance which 
amply suffices to demonstrate Mary's supereminent holiness of 
life, and to exhibit her as a beautiful pattern to those who are called 
to rule a household. The Evangelist tells us that Jesus “was sub- 
ject to them,’” that is, to Mary and Joseph. He obeyed all her 
commands, fulfilled her behests, complied with her smallest injunc- 
tions. Ina word, He discharged towards her all the filial observ- 
ances which a dutiful son exercises towards a prudent mother. 
And these relations continued from His childhood to His public 
life; nor did they cease even then. 


! Longfellow’s ‘*Golden Legend 
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Now Jesus being the Son of God, “the brightness of His glory 
and the figure of His substance,’ could not sin. He was incapable 
of fulfilling an unrighteous precept. The obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from these facts is, that Mary never sinned by commanding, 
as Jesus could not sin by obeying; that all her precepts and coun- 
sels were stamped with the seal of divine approbation, and that the 
Son never fulfilled any injunction of His earthly Mother which was 
not ratified by His eternal Father in heaven. 

Such is the beautiful portrait which the Church holds up to the 
contemplation of her children, that studying it they may admire 
the original, admiring they may love, loving may imitate, and thus 
become more dear to God by being made “conformable to the 
image of His Son,” of whom Mary is the most perfect mirror. 





SIR THOMAS MORE. 


HE condition of the people of England at the beginning of 

the sixteenth century was not favorable to the preservation 
of liberty. The sanguinary struggle so long continued between 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster had ended in the accession 
to the throne of the Earl of Richmond under the title of Henry 
VII., and the union of the two factions had been consolidated by 
the marriage of the King with the daughter and heiress of Edward 
IV. Civil war was at an end; its effects remained. Fire and sword 
leave ashes and scars as mementos of their presence, and so it was 
that when peace revisited the land, it found the nobility mutilated 
in all its houses, the spirit of the people broken, the nation ex- 
hausted. 

Poets and historians oftentimes portray the same characters with 
very different pencils.- Shakspeare’s Earl of Richmond, victorious 
at Bosworth, praying God to “enrich his subjects with smooth- 
faced peace, with smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days,” is not 
the rapacious and remorseless tyrant which the truth-loving pen of 
John Lingard gives us. “His mind,” he says, “was dark and mis- 
trustful; he was capable of employing the most unprincipled agents, 
and of descending to the meanest artifices. There was nothing 
open in his friendship, nothing generous in his enmity,” and “his 
rapacity fed with equal appetite on his friends and enemies.”” Dur- 


1 Heb. i. 3. 2 Rom. viii. 29. 
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ing a reign which lasted close on a quarter of a century, Henry 
summoned but very few parliaments, and’ then mainly to extort 
money or legalize some sinister project of his own. His last par- 
liament, and the only one in thirteen years, was convoked in 1504. 
It met for the purpose of dowering the King’s eldest daughter Mar- 
garet on her marriage to James IV. of Scotland. Henry made this 
a pretext for demanding a grant far in excess of the dower. Afraid 
to refuse, unwilling to comply, the Commons were silent. Of that 
high and manly spirit which wrung from the tyrant King John the 
“Magna Charta” there was hardly a whisper. A young lawyer 
put an end to their indecision, Standing up to speak at that criti- 
cal moment he became the magnet of every eye. He was of middle 
height and well made; his face was pale, his eyes gray, and his 
hair was of the color called chestnut. He took ground in oppo- 
sition to the King, and as he warmed to the subject, binding argu- 
ment to argument in support of his position, his voice, though not 
over musical, rang out clear and distinct. His thoughts were in 
advance of his words, and his words rolled out in that varied co- 
piousness and sustained strength which proclaims the thinker, the 
scholar, the orator. He ended, and the House was thrilled. The 
spell of the speaker had aroused and summoned from its grave the 
brave and independent spirit of a past generation, the course of ab- 
solute despotism received a check, and the Commons, whom Lin- 
gard justly called “the obsequious ministers of the King’s pleasure,” 
for once refused its sanction to royal extortion. “ Thereupon,” 
says an old biographer, “ Master Tyler, one of the King’s courtiers, 
made haste to tell his majesty that a.beardless boy had disappointed 
him of all his expectations.” That “beardless boy” who, at the 
risk of exile, perhaps of life, seeing the right, had the courage to 
assert and the eloquence to maintain it, was Thomas More, then 
under-sheriff of London, afterwards Lord High Chancellor of 
England. 

He was born in London in the year 1480. His father, Sir John 
More, was justice of the-Court of King’s Bench, and belonged to 
that class which, in England, takes rank next the nobility, and is 
known as “gentle.” Young More was early sent to an excellent 
school, and remained at it until he had completed his fifteenth year. 
Nowadays, when a boy leaves school, if he is to pursue his studies, 
he immediately enters college. Then it was different. At that 
time it was thought advisable, when the powers of the mind had 
begun to unfold somewhat under the influence of mental discipline, 
to bring out and develop, at least in an equal degree, the quali- 
ties of the heart. It was held that no education could be reckoned 
complete which had failed to train the scholar to habits of prompt 
obedience to authority, of respectful deference to elders, of courtesy 
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to equals, of self-reliance, and of self-control. A school was sought, 
therefore, in which the pliant nature of yet tender years might be 
formed to the pattern of moral excellence, and in which inquiring 
youth might gather from the lips of prudent, experienced age, les- 
sons of that practical wisdom which it is the privilege of experi- 
ence to communicate. Gentlemen were accustomed to send their 
sons to spend in the house of some learned prelate or distinguished 
noble what may be called an apprenticeship to some of the harsher 
ealities of life. There they served as pages and attendants; and 
it was deemed no discredit; an honor, rather. ‘“ A young gentle- 
man,” observes Sir James Mackintosh, “thought himself no more 
lowered by serving in the family of some great peer or prelate, than 
a Courtenay or a Howard considered it a degradation to be the 
huntsman or cup-bearer of a Tudor.” 

The good fortune of More placed him in the household of John 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor. 
John Morton was an extraordinary man, in his day the most wary 
and sagacious statesman in the realm. He was the Richelieu of 
the age, the originator and successful advocate of that politic scheme 
which quenched discord in the marriage of the rival “ Roses.” No 
less an authority than Lord Bacon has pronounced his eulogy as a 
legislator; but it is Shakspeare himself who held the weight of his 
personal influence and counsels to outbalance an army. In his 
play of Richard III., act 4, scene 3, he makes Richard exclaim, 
when told of the defection of Buckingham and the escape of Mor- 
ton, then Bishop of Ely, 


*“ Ely with Richmond troubles me more near 


Than Buckingham and his resh-levied strength.”’ 


Into the house, then, of the aged prelate-statesman Thomas 
More was introduced to learn there something of the knowledge 
not to be gained from books. 

The full span of manly life lay between the present and the future 
Chancellor, for More was fifteen and Morton eighty-five. There, 
among the sons of the gentry, More took his place in the archi- 
episcopal retinue. His quick wit and attractive parts shortly drew 
the observant eye of the Cardinal. In the course of a long and 
varied life Morton had met with nearly every description of talent 
and character. He was old enough to have seen and to have re- 
peatedly compared the promise of the springtime with the fruits of 
the autumn of life. The nature of his many offices had seconded 


and strengthened his natural bent, and had led him to study man. 
The motives that interest and govern men, the elements of feeble- 
ness and strength that run mysteriously intertwined in.the compo- 
sition of character, the. various qualities that darken or illuminate, 
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that augur suc in life or foretoken failure, all these, hidden to 
ordinary insight, had become to his practiced vision a plain and 
open page. Such was the rare judge who first discerned the genius 
and foretold the coming greatness of Thomas More, for, sitting at 
table with the nobles who often came to dine with him, while his 
favorite page was busy attending to the guests, he was wont to say 
to them, “ This child here, waiting at table, whosoever shall live to 
see it, will prove a marvellous rare man.” If that be a true saying 
which informs us that earliest impressions are the most lasting, we 
are justified in assuming More’s character to have been largely 
formed by his sagacious eulogist. We see it in the nature of the 
case. Morton, all that he has been described, at once Primate and 
Premier, venerable for years, celebrated for achievements, of ac- 
knowledged patriotism; in experience, in position, in power the 
first man of the kingdom. More, eager for knowledge and splen- 
didly endowed with faculties for its acquisition, docile, reverential, 
gifted even at that age with extraordinary depth of penetration. 
Add to this the frequent intercourse, the reciprocal personal attrac- 
tion existing between them, and the inevitable result is before us. 
It is pleasant to picture it, and the picture is shaded with pathos. 
These two, standing at the opposite extremes of life, one giving out 
from the storehouse of memory the ripe fruits which labor and time 
had gathered there, the other in haste to garner the abundant har- 
vest. Now it would be some fundamental truth of theology or 
leading maxim of law, adorned with a comment, precious to illus- 
trate its meaning or point out its application. Again, some prin- 
ciple of diplomacy lit up with a remark admirable for political 
wisdom. Or it would be a profound observation on society and 
its customs. A word of praise for some undervalued virtue, of 
censure or sarcasm on some popular folly. 

Such were the pregnant germs of thought and action which, for 
more than two years, were sown by the sage Cardinal, advertently 
or inadvertently, as the case might happen, in the congenial nature 
of his young attendant. 

From the service of the Cardinal, More passed, by his advice and 
under his auspices, to the University of Oxford. The period was 
a notable one. History marks it as the dawn of a glorious era for 
letters, the dawn of resurrection for the classics. The stir of a new 
movement agitated Europe. The passion for the ancient learning 
had come like the spirit of life to quicken and inspire with a sub- 
lime rage a race of students. Foremost of that generation outside 


of Italy, its morning star, rose Erasmus—Erasmus, who starved his 
body that he might afford to feed his mind, who dressed almost in 
rags that he: might enrich and adorn his intellect; the associate of 
nobles, the favorite of monarchs, the delight and the envy of schol- 
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ars, whose name must be ever coupled with the revival and triumph 
of classical learning, though unhappily, also, with the disdainful, 
self-sufficient spirit fatal to obedience, if not to faith. Erasmus was 
at Oxford when More entered it, and therefore he was More's 
senior by fifteen years. The two immediately became fast friends. 

Community of feeling even in one particular has frequently been 
a bond strong enough to hold hearts together for a lifetime. The 
friendship of More and Erasmus was made up of many such ties. 
Akin in taste, in wit, in penetration, in genius, theirs was a friend- 
ship which ceased only when the head of More fell under the axe 
of the executioner. In the companionship, and friendship too, not 
only of Erasmus, but of Grocyn, Linzre, and Colet (in the history 
of letters all illustrious names), More mastered in a few years al] 
that Oxford could give, and, crowned with all its honors and praises, 
left it to enter on that career which has made his name and memory 
imperishable. On leaving the University, More devoted himself to 
the study of the law. His reputation for learning and ability soon 
spread, and his practice rapidly became lucrative and eminent. 
For three years he gave lectures on Law at Furnival’s Inn and at 
the Old Jewry; in the Church of St. Lawrence he expounded to the 
best talent of London, St. Augustine's masterwork, De Civitate 
Dei. At this period of his life biographers take notice of his aus- 
terities ; they were simply rigorous. For a time he hung unde- 
cided in regard to his vocation, but his final choice approved his 
judgment. He married Jane Colt, a young lady of good family. 
His union was as happy as God ever blessed, and when six years 
had passed away, and the young wife on whom he had poured out 
the fulness of the affection and tenderness of his heart had yielded 
her spirit to God, one son and three daughters remained, the 
pledges of their wedded happiness and love. He was in his twenty- 
fourth year when appointed Undersheriff of London, and thus judge 
of civil causes; an office of dignity and emolument. The learning 
and virtues of its incumbent, it need hardly be said, shed new lustre 
on the first, but with regard to the second attraction of the office, 
More seemed to covet it, in great measure, for the opportunities it 
afforded him in the frequent remission of his just dues, of becoming 
an almoner. 

Then as we have seen he entered Parliament, and in that famous 
outburst of eloquence, the first an English Parliament had ever 
heard, in which his indignant soul rose up against injustice, even 
as his laboring voice struggled with the difficulties of an undevel- 
oped language, his was a double victory, the victory of right over 
wrong, and of genius over a tongue, which in the path of eloquence 
acknowledged him its first master. Fortunately for More the irate 
tyrant departed this life just in time to hinder More’s departure for 
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exile, and the paths of distinction broadened and brightened before 
him. 

Henry the VIII. sat upon the throne of his father. Young, 
handsome, accomplished, the idol of the people ; himself a scholar 
and the patron of scholars; happy with Catharine his queen. No pre- 
tended scruple lay heavy on his conscience then; the tiger passions, 
which rank him with Nero and Caligula, were quiescent and invisi- 
ble. It was the period of gayety. Wolsey, still young, not yet a 
Cardinal, was quickly rising in favor; and Thomas More was busily 
engaged in practice, yielding an annual income of from five to seven 
thousand pounds. He was now living at Chelsea; he had married 
again, Erasmus tells us, for his children’s sake. His second choice 
was a widow, Alice Middleton, seven years older than himself, who 
was not remarkable either for her beauty or the sweetness of her 
temper, but she was kind to the children and careful of his inter- 
ests; and notwithstanding her little acerbities she was by no means 
a Xantippe. 

The household of Thomas More was, to use a badly abused 
word, unique. Its every lineament evidenced the impress of his 
mental and moral character. Holbein the painter and Erasmus the 
scholar have jointly bequeathed to posterity a transcript of its faces 
and its manners. It was probably as near an approach as poor 
humanity is ever likely to make to the perfect pattern of the Chris- 
tian family. Religion, not strait-laced sanctimoniousness, but 
piety, fervent and practical, making the glad heart shine out through 
glistening eves; religion, the source and bond of peace, was the 
governing spirit of that happy household, the sunshine of its atmos- 
phere, the mainspring of its happiness. It was More's care, as it 
was his dearest delight, daily to gather his entire household, chil- 
dren and servants, in his oratory or private chapel, for prayer and 
spiritual exercise. There night after night, as his children grew, 
and indeed after they had married, for they so loved that even then 
they refused to leave him, he was wont to read some portion of the 
Scripture and recite, while all his house joined solemnly in answer- 
ing chorus, beautiful and appropriate collects and litany. The 
proper management of his domestic concerns More reckoned 
among the foremost of his obligations, and in this never did man 


meet with more perfect success. And he deserved it, for he had 
studied his children with more attentive care than he had ever 
studied his books ; and he took more pains to correct them of one 
fault, to root out one germ of evil, to train and mature them in one 
virtue than he gave to the composition of his immortal Utopia. 


To each member of his house he assigned special and suitable oc- 
cupations, arid with such admirable discernment and discretion 
that the whole, without jar or jangle, moved harmoniously on. 
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There was an irresistible magnetism about the man; it was impos- 
sible to resist him. High and low, strangers and intimate friends 
alike confessed the spell. It is not to be wondered at then that his 
children became eminent for scholarship. For, after virtue, learning 
was what his great soul most thirsted for, and learning based on 
virtue, learning varied, extensive, profound, he was sedulous they 
should acquire. The Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, History, 
the Latin and Greek classics, Philosophy, these were the studies he 
won rather than obliged them to pursue. And he had an apt 
school. “You might imagine yourself,” said Erasmus, “in the 
Academy of Plato, only, I should do injustice to (More’s house) by 
comparing it to the Academy of Plato: it would be more just to 
call it a school and exercise of the Christian Religion; for while 
all its inhabitants devoted themselves to liberal studies, piety was 
their care.” 

There then at Chelsea More amused his scant leisure, reading 
books and writing them. It is the faculty of genius not only to do 
wonderful things, but to do them in wonderful ways and under 
wonderful circumstances. The divine fire must sparkle and flash 
in all its various moods in its play no less than in its labor, and the 
effects of its play oftentimes astonish and delight more than the 
best fruits of its labor. Of that class of extraordinary men whose 
transcendent mental powers enable them in a few broken scraps of 
time to strike off a master work for the delight and instruction of 
ages Thomas More was a leading member. He complains that he 
has no time for books. His legal practice, the cares of official life, 
the frequent calls for his presence at the royal court, where his wit 
had made him a favorite, consumed it; and he declares that to 
satisfy his love for letters he is forced to rob nature and spend in 
study hours that should be devoted to sleep. Yet, burdened as 
he is with the cares and labors of public and professional life, he 
carries on a correspondence with the first scholars of Europe ; 
writes poems to win the admiration of “rare Ben Jonson;” with- 
out a model in his own language turns historian and produces the 
History of Edward V. Agnes Strickland calls it “eloquent and 
classical.”” Shakspeare founds on it his play of Richard III, and 
in places copies the exact wording. At that period the English 
language was comparatively unformed, yet Sir James Mackin- 
tosh does not hesitate to say that the larger part of More’s vocabu- 


lary is still in use, that his English is superior to that of a century 
later, and styles him the father of English prose. The literary 
merit of More is itself ample subject for a separate paper, and the 
limits of this forbid more than a brief allusion to this aspect of his 
character. We must dismiss it with the eulogium which Lord 
Campbell bestows on his greatest and best-known work, Utopia, 
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“ Since the time of Plato,” he says, “there had been no composition 
given to the world which for imagination, for philosophical dis- 
crimination, for familiarity with the principles of government, for 
knowledge of the springs of human action, for a keen observation 
of men and manners, and for felicity of expression, could be com- 
pared with Utopia.” “ To its composition,” he again says, “ he at- 
tached no importance ; it occupied a few of his idle hours; it was 
with difficulty he was persuaded to publish it, yet of itself it would 
have made his name immortal.” 

The fame of More’s attainments drew to his fireside the distin- 
guished men not only of his own but of foreign countries ; laymen 
and ecclesiastics, soldiers and civilians, the artist, the poet, the 


scholar. There have been literary celebrities who, except for some 


few, are attractive only in their books; men who have person- 
ally no charm. They are cold or strange, eccentric or disagree- 
able. Like Addison, their frigid reserve freezes the stranger; or, 
after the fashion of Dr. Johnson, their queer behavior or over- 
bearing temper repel him. But with More, those whom the lustre 
of his genius attracted, the spell of his presence and conversation 
enchained. The manly simplicity of his character, the cordial ur- 
banity of his manners, the quick whole-souled sympathy that en- 
listed itself to advance merit, to relieve the needy, to further every 
generous and praiseworthy undertaking, the broad and solid com- 
mon-sense men felt they might freely appeal to and rest on in dif- 
ficulties as their surest support and safest yuidance, such were the 
bands that bound hearts to his, aside from his merit as an author, 
and made of his literary admirers devoted personal friends. Then 
beyond all these elements of power in his character as a man, there 
was that crowning fascination, the combination of a humor and a 
wit unequalled in their day. It has sometimes occurred to the 
writer that if the greatest of dramatists had ever been in want of a 
model for the wit and humor of his Falstaff, he must have found it 
in Sir Thomas More. We may take from More many splendid 
gifts, and we still retain in almost undiminished beauty the admira- 
ble proportions of his finely balanced and many-sided character ; 
for he was so rich in noble qualities that out of his superabundance 
he could spare enough for the building up, in heart and head, of a 
very respectable man. But his wit and his humor must be let 
alone ; deprived of them he is no longer Thomas More. These 
are essential constituents of his, interpenetrating his whole nature ; 
without them it is impossible to form a just conception of him. 
His humor was never coarse, never farcical, but it was most unctu- 
ous, unfailing, and it lasted for life. When the stress of misfortune 
came it grew on occasions to be half pathetic, but even then one 
magical phrase was often sufficient to change tears of sorrow into 
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tears of uncontrollable laughter. Then his wit was the soul of 
every circle in which he moved; and it was what wit seldom is, 
without a tincture of venom ; but it was quick and bright as a flash, 
and reached the heart of its mark with the force and precision of a 
shot. William Wordsworth says all when he tells us that— 


“ His gay genius played 
With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 


Than the bare axe, more luminous and keen.” 


More's political preferment kept pace with the spread of his lit- 
erary reputation. Wolsey, now the prime favorite, held, and his 
views were shared by the King, that such splendid talents and 
varied acquirements were of too great value to be exclusively de- 
voted to the law or the administration of merely municipal office. 
Much against his own wishes and only after many solicitations was 
More induced, by degrees, to give up the practice of his profession 
for'the less profitable, more brilliant but dangerous career of the 
statesman. The unsanctified rivalries of the court, its plottings, its 
brazenfaced hypocrisy, its sycophantic smiles, its unchastened 
gayety, its meretricious dazzle, these were not the attractions likely 
to seduce his upright and constant soul. It despised and loathed 
them, and his repugnance grew with the measure of his dignities, 
but the selfish and fatal favor of his royal master had selected him 
for its victim, and More became in a wider and more exalted sphere 
the public servant of Henry VIII. 

In the year 1514, he was first employed as a representative of ma- 
jesty on a mission to Bruges, for the settlement of some difficulties 
affecting the commercial intercourse of England with the Nether- 
lands. The following year he repeated his visit with a similar pur- 
pose, and on his return his success was rewarded with a seat in the 
Privy Council. Five years passed during which he looked after the 
King’s interest in the Netherlands and in France, with what great 
sacrifice to his comfort, his tastes, and even his purse, his letters 
abundantly testify. “I approve your determination,” he wrote to 
Erasmus from Calais, “never to be involved in the busy trifling of 
princes, from which, as you love me, you must wish that I were 
extricated. You cannot imagine how painfully I feel myself 
plunged in them, fer nothing can be more odious to me than this 
legation. 1am here banished to a petty seaport, of which the air 
and the earth are equally disagreeable. Abhorrent, as I am by 
nature, from strife, even when it is profitable, as at home, you may 
judge how wearisome it is here, where it is attended by loss.” In 
1521 he was knighted and made Treasurer of the Exchequer. Two 


years later a Parliament was held, and he became, in spite of his 
protest to the King, Speaker of the House of Commons. Seven- 
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teen years previous he had upheld on its floor the rights of the 
people against the unjust exactions of royalty; and his first act as 
Speaker was every way worthy of his youth. In an address to the 
Throne he petitions for the Commons perfect liberty of speech, “so 
that,” to use his own language, “every man may discharge his 
conscience, and boldly in every incident among us declare his ad- 
vice.” [he other notable incident of his Speakership was, the 
practical assertion by the House of Commons of its liberty of 
speech and freedom of action when, under his leadership, it baffled 
Cardinal Wolsey in his efforts to obtain an exorbitant grant for the 
King More's firmness and quiet independence on this oc asion, 
though it displeased Wolsey, did not deprive him of the King’s 
favor. Never in fact did he stand higher. Within two years of 
this occurrence he was named Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. On the memorable meeting of the Kings of England and 
France, he was chosen to deliver the address of congratulation. 
When the Emperor Charles the V. landed in England, it was 
More that welcomed him, and in terms so happily n loquent as to 
win the sincere praise of Charles and all his retinu So far did 
the condescending favor of Henry extend, so eager even was he 
for the company of his favorite, that when constant attendance at 
the court became intolerably irksome to More, putting aside all 
ceremony, he went often to Chelsea, dined at More’s table without 
previous notice, as any ordinary guest, walked with him in the 
gardens or sat with him in the house, discoursing in familiar phrase 
on a variety of topics, reac hing from court matters and politics to 
div inity and the science of the stars. On one occasion ¢ specially 
the King manifested unusual friendliness, leaning on More's shoulder, 
or walking up and down with his arm about his neck. Roper, 
More's son-in-law, observed it and was delighted, and on Henry’s 
departure ¢ xpressed his gratification ; but More, with an almost su- 
perhuman insight into the true character of the King, made answer: 
“] thank our Lord I find his Grace my very good Lord indeed; and 
I believe he doth as singularly favor me as any subject in this 
realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no cause to be 
proud thereof; for if my head would win a castle in France, it 
should not fail to go.” The foul character, whose baseness More 
alone was keen enough to penetrate, was now quic kly developing. 
A satanic pride, an insatiate sensualism, a cruelty absolutely merci- 
less, combined in his later years to form in Henry a very incarna- 
tion of evil. At this period hardly a shade betrayed the existence 


of these malign qualities, but they were then advancing day by day 


to their horrible maturity. It needed but the occasion to provoke 
the outburst. The storm was brewing. The first faint mutter was 
heard of that appalling tempest which in its earliest breath swept 
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imperial-minded Wolsey from the pinnacle of power, crushed and 
broken-hearted, to a dishonored grave, and blasted the existence of 
the illustrious daughter of Isabella the Catholic. The darkest and 
saddest page of the history of England was soon to be written. 
The time was not far distant when its scaffolds should be drenched, 
first, in the blood of martyrs for conscience sake, and thereafter in 
that of martyrs of a different and less holy description; when, at 
the caprice of a despot, it was to be, of a sudden, cut loose from the 
ancient holdings which bound it to the centre of Catholic unity 
and suffered to drift to religious shipwreck. The question of di- 
vorce, based ostensibly on the King’s scruples respecting the va- 
lidity of his marriage with Catharine, now rose to prominence. 
Wolsey, at the outset, apparently favorable to the divorce, grew re- 
luctant as the suit proceeded, and his disgrace was decided on. 
The year 1529 witnessed his fall and the elevation of More to his 
vacant seat. The office of Lord Chancellor was not less eminent 
for its rank, honors, and requirements, than for the glorious roll of 
its historic occupants. Whatever of legal wisdom, of high moral 
and intellectual worth England had been able to produce in the 
course of five centuries, had found there its amplest and highest 
representation. Thomas a’Becket, hero, saint and martyr, between 
whom and More exist so many points of resemblance ; William of 
Wickham, bishop of Winchester and architect of Windsor Castle; 
Cardinal Morton, of Canterbury, of whom mention has been already 
made; Archbishop Warham, of the same see; Thomas Wolsey, of 
York: these and others had, in their day, reflected on that exalted 
position the splendor of their own unquestioned greatness. In 
Thomas More it received an increase of lustre which the brightest 
luminary in the resplendent galaxy of his predecessors may en- 
deavor vainly to eclipse, and which no star, though it be a Bacon 
or a Clarendon in the brilliant constellation of his successors, has 
ever been able to outshine. He accepted the office with unwilling- 
ness, for his forebodings had been in part verified, and he felt that 
it had no charms to compensate its perils. His installation was 
of extraordinary magnificence. Clad in the robes of office, attended 
by the first nobles of the kingdom, he proceeded to Westminster 
Hall, and there in the Stone Chamber, seated in the historic mar- 
ble chair, was saluted as Lord High Chancellor. Then the voice 
of the nation through its chief peer, the Duke of Norfolk, in terms 
of eloquent but deserved eulogy, offered congratulation. And More, 
whose merit alone had without effort lifted him from degree to 
degree and from honor to honor, until it had set him on the top- 
most round of dignity and power, More was neither dazzled nor 
delighted. His vision was too clear, his judgment too perfect to 
suffer either. He rose to reply; and after expressing his obliga- 
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tions to the King, and his high sense of the dignity conferred, he 
said: “ This weight is hardly suitable to my weak shoulders; this 
honor is not correspondent to my poor deserts. It is a burden, not 
glory; a care, not a dignity; the one, therefore, I must bear as man- 
fully as I can, and discharge the other with as much dexterity as I 
shall be able.” And as he said, he did. He brought to the duties 
of his office a conscientious zeal that shrank from no labor. Im- 
mediately he made it his aim to clear away the impediments that 
clogged the wheels of office, and he succeeded admirably. Ad- 
journed or partly heard suits were brought up and soon disposed 
of, long-delayed cases had at last the long-sighed-for hearing. 
Business moved briskly and with precision, and one day, when 
More ascended the judicial seat, a marvel occurred unheard of be- 
fore or since: he called for the next case, and was told the last had 
been decided; there were none in waiting. This incident is com- 


memorated in the following bit of punning doggerel : 


* When Afore some time had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more be seen 


Till Afore be there again.”’ 


Yet with all this zealous assiduity to duty, with all this economy 
of time, nothing was done in haste or inconsiderately, nothing un- 
befitting the lofty decorum due to his dignity. No man, indeed, 
was more affable. The meanest beggar that strolled the streets of 
London was as sure as the titled gentleman of a patient and atten- 
tive hearing. No man was so easy of access. That awe-inspiring 
ceremonial and half Persian multiplicity of forms in which the 
haughtiness of Wolsey loved to enshroud itself, was done away 
with. No regiment of bribe-loving, bribe-taking officials now stood 
between the suitor and the judge. More sat in an open hall of 
afternoons, and therein might enter without let or hindrance who- 
soever had a right to claim, or a grievance to redress. The pecu- 
liar and crowning attribute of the judge is justice, in so far as he 
conceives it, and inflexible impartiality in its administration. And 
More was a just judge. “If parties,” he once said, “will call for 
justice and equity, although my father, whom I reverence dearly, 
were on one side, and the devil, whom I hate extremely, were on 
the other, if the devil's cause be just, then shall the devil have his 
right.” 

To this father of whom he thus spoke he always proved, in pub- 
lic not less than in private life, an affectionate and devoted son. 
The exhibition of unfeigned filial devotion is in all cases a strong 
and direct appeal] to the deepest and holiest feelings of our nature; 
and whether deserved or undeserved by the parent, it cannot fail 
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to do honor to the child. It is a pleasure to say that the father of 
Thomas More was in every way worthy of his illustrious son. At 
ninety his intellect remained unclouded, and he still occupied his 
old place and office. And day by day as the King’s Lord High 
Chancellor passed before the simple justice of King’s Bench on his 
way to his own superior tribunal, the admiring people beheld this 
great man pause, uncover, kneel, and receive his father’s blessing. 
Thomas More was fifty then, and his own grandchildren gambolled 
about him at Chelsea. Fame had laden him with her praises, 
royalty with its dignities, merit with its rewards, but he felt that he 
was not too old to render even public homage and give public tes- 
timony to the virtues of a father; and he believed that fame had no 
praise, royalty no dignity, his merit no reward, to equal the con- 
sciousness of having followed the impulses of a grateful heart, and 
obeyed the plain, strong dictates of his own reason. Actions which 
to shallow and worldly-minded men appeared unsuited to one in 
his high position, were to his more manly taste and better judgment 
invested with a dignity his ermine could never bring. Especially 
was this the case when the matter touched religious duty or ser- 
vice. It was his custom to hear Mass every morning, and to serve 
it; and, did any affair require unusual circumspection, his method 
of preparation led him to confess and communicate. In those 
beautiful and imposing processions, which in countries distinctively 
Catholic are still to be seen on various solemnities, it was his pride 
to lead with the processional cross; and once, in Rogation Week, 
when the procession was unusually long and wearisome, and it was 
his place to follow, instead of bearing the cross, being asked to take 
horse, he answered: “Indeed it ill becomes the master to go afoot 
and his servant go prancing on horseback.” The Duke of Nor- 
folk came one day to Chelsea to dine with More, and -to his sur- 
prise found him in the parish church with surplice on, an open 
hymn-book before him, singing lustily. As they returned together 
to More’s house, the Duke broke out: “’Sdeath, man! What, my 
Lord Chancellor a parish clerk! Why, man, you dishonor the 
King and his office!” But More only smiled, and said: “ Nay, your 
Grace must not think that the King, your master and mine, will be 
offended with me for serving his Master, nor that thereby his office 
is at all dishonored.” 

Kings have never long to wait for active and unscrupulous min- 
isters of their vices. As the baseness of Henry’s nature unfolded, 
unprincipled men beheld and rejoiced at their opportunity, and he 
was soon surrounded by advisers with consciences as tender as his 
own. Chief among those in the royal confidence may be mentioned 
Thomas Cromwell, who, without the noble and redeeming qualities 
of Wolsey, possessed all his ambition; Thomas Cranmer, pliant 
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and astute, the disgrace of the See of St. Thomas and St. Anselm ; 
Thomas Audley, destined to be More's successor, of whom Lord 
Campbell wrote: “ No eunuch in a seraglio was ever a more sub- 
missive tool of the caprice and vengeance of a passionate and re- 
morseless master.” These were the creatures the King set at his 
right hand, and by whose counsels he assumed to be guided. As 
first law officer of the crown, More was brought into constant con- 
tact with these men and others of a similar stamp. He foresaw 
that the course such men under such a master would pursue must 
be iniquitous. Fully aware of his own great weight with the 


people, and of the high value which on that account the King set 


upon his services; conscious, too, of the probable peril, of the great 
and certain pecuniary loss to which his resignation of the Great 
Seal must expose him, that step was not to be taken without ma- 
ture and prayerful deliberation. The enlightened dictates of a con- 
science neither timorous nor overbold made the straight path of 
duty daily more apparent, and in obedience to that guide which, 
through life, he steadfastly followed, he reached his final determi- 
nation, and prepared to meet the imminent crisis. The matter of 
divorce had now been long pending, and the King grew impatient. 
More held back. Henry spoke to him, urging instant and decisive 
action. The Chancellor, seeing that the critical moment had at 
last arrived, answered: “ Remember the words your Grace spoke to 
me when you intrusted the Great Seal to my keeping, ‘ First look 
upon God, and after God look upon me.’ It grieves me that in 
this matter I cannot serve your Grace without a breach of that in- 
junction.” Shortly after, and when he had been Chancellor for 
little more than two years and a half, he resigned that Seal, which 
no man had held with more honor, into the hands of his offended, 
though dissembling sovereign. So ended the splendid public ca- 
reer, and so was shut the spotless official record of Sir Thomas 
More. 

He left the royal presence a poor and an honest man, but his 
heart was bounding with gladness that, come what might, he was 
at last freed from the distressing and spiritually perilous burden 
of public care. He hastened to Chelsea to acquaint his family with 
his resignation. From that moment every unnecessary expense 
was cut off. His barge he presented to Lord Audley, his successor ; 
his servants he dismissed to situations he exerted himself to obtain 
for them in the families of his friends. Then he called his family 
about him. “I have,” he said, “for yearly income little above a 
hundred pounds, and if we still wish to live together we must be 
contributaries together. I have been brought up on different kinds 
of diet, from the lowest at Oxford to the highest at King’s Court. 
We will not descend to the lowest first, but we will give up King’s 
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Court diet and take to the next lowest fare, which, if we find our- 
selves the first year not able to maintain, then will we in the next 
year come down to Oxford fare, which if our purses maintain 
neither, then may we after with bag and wallet go begging together, 
hoping that for pity some good folks will give us their charity, and 
at every man’s door sing a Salve Regina, whereby we shall all keep 
company and be merry together.” 

Nearly a year passed, the quietest, perhaps the happiest of More’s 
life, while the tempest was gathering strength for its deadly out- 
burst. That year he devoted mainly to prayer and to the study of 
the old authors among whom his youth and manhood had loved 
to dwell. The wish of his life was fulfilled, and he wrote to his old 
friend and fellow-student Erasmus that “now he had obtained what 
he had earnestly desired from a child, that being free from business 
and public affairs he might live for a time only to God and himself.” 

At Easter, 1533, Anne Boleyn was proclaimed Queen of Eng- 
land. More had received an invitation to attend the coronation 
services, and twenty pounds for the purchase of a robe suitable for 
the occasion. He accepted of neither. The new Queen regarded 
his absence as an insult. She never forgave, and determined to 
avenge it. Not long after, her father, Lord Wiltshire, More's open 
enemy, presided at a sitting of the Privy Council, before which 
More was summoned to appear to answer charges of corruption 
while in office. Upto that time no man had dared breathe a word 
touching his spotless integrity, and after that official inquiry, which 
was successful only in manifesting the malice of the Earl and the. 
falsity of the accusations, it remained unquestioned. Then followed 
an attempt to fasten on himself and Bishop Fisher the more dan- 
gerous charge of abetting treason in approving the ravings of poor 
Elizabeth Burton, an epileptic, whom Henry put to death for de- 
nouncing his separation from Queen Catharine. This, too, fell to 
the ground. The King’s rage was hardly to be controlled, and his 
minions exhausted their subtlety in the construction of an oath 
which must force More into an open approval of the royal conduct, 
or afford ground for imprisonment. This was the oath: “I swear 
to bear faith and true allegiance to the King and the issue of his 
present marriage with Queen Anne, to acknowledge him the head 
of the Church of England, and to renounce all obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome as having no more power than any other bishop.” 

As he expected, More received a third summons. On the ap- 
pointed day he left Chelsea with a heavy heart. He could not trust 
himself to bid his family the accustomed farewell, for he felt he was 
leaving it forever. He appeared before the Commission, and the 
oath was tendered him. He read it carefully, and then answered 
that with respect to its first part he was willing to swear that he 
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would maintain and defend the order of succession to the Crown as 
established by Parliament, but with regard to the second part, 
binding him to acknowledge the King as the head of the Church in 
England and renounce obedience to the Bishop of Rome, that he 
could not do without a violation of his conscience. The Commis- 
sion would listen to no modification of the oath, but gave him a 
short space for reflection. On being recalled, still holding to his 
resolution, he was ordered as a state prisoner to the Tower. 

He entered his prison with as serene a spirit as ever St. Antony 
entered his cell. He found there pen and ink, and wrote to his 
daughter Margaret an account of his action before the Commission. 
But pen and ink, it would seem, were material too precious in his 
hand, and in a few days he was deprived of them. Then witha 
half-burnt coal he wrote around on the walls such sentences as 
these from Holy Writ: “In peace in the selfsame I will sleep and 
take my rest.” “Taste, and see how sweet is the Lord.” “Who 
will give me wings like a dove, that I may fly away and be at rest?” 

During his confinement, which he bore with uncomplaining for- 
titude, it seems to have been ordered in God's providence that his 
friends, no less than his enemies, should prove to him a source of 
trial. The rapacity of Henry had reduced his family to absolute 
distress. Never able fully to appreciate the exalted character of 
her husband, More's wife could not understand what she must 
have thought little better than obstinacy, when but one word was 
sufficient to regain liberty and the King’s favor. She came to him 
with the burden of her sufferings, urging for his own and his chil- 
dren’s sake, submission to the King’s will. More answered her 
complainings with questions. “Tell me, my good wife,” he said, 
“is not this house as near heaven as our own?” “And tell me,” 
he said again, “how long might we enjoy life?” “Some twenty 
years, perhaps,” she answered. “Truly now and had you said a 
thousand, that would be somewhat, and yet methinks it would be 
but a poor merchant that would put himself in danger of losing 
eternity for a thousand years.” On the false information of Audley, 
Margaret hastened to tell her father that Fisher, who was likewise 
a rigorous prisoner in the Tower for refusal of the oath, had con- 
formed to the King’s wishes. “ Believe it not,’ More said; “but 
if he has done so, that would be no precedent for sin.” A similar 
report concerning More was conveyed to Fisher. The venerable 
prelate, then in his eightieth year, was surprised and deceived, but 
not shaken by the falsehood. More was his old friend, and the intel- 
ligence greatly pained him. “Iam sorry his courage has failed him,” 
he said; “he must have given in for the sake of his numerous and 
starving family; but it affects not me; I cannot make shipwreck of 
my conscience.” When it was seen that no threats could disturb, 
no sufferings subdue the martyr spirit of these men, a Parliament 
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was summoned (as Parliaments have so often been summoned to 
do the King’s will to the wronging of the people), and enacted a 
statute making it high treason to deny, either by writing or by 
word of mouth, the Monarch’s spiritual supremacy. Determined 
and systematic efforts were then made by the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, Audley, Cromwell, and others, to lead More unawares 
into a verbal violation of the statute; but the subtlest schemes 
which unprincipled astuteness could devise, he almost instinctively 
comprehended. Never, indeed, were the prudence and penetration 
for which he was so distinguished, more luminously manifested ; 
and the masterly skill with which he parried or eluded the adroit 
questionings of his visitors, invariably forced them to retire with- 
out advantage. 

His answer to Cromwell is yet on record. “Iam the King’s 
true and faithful subject and daily beadsman, and pray for his High- 
ness and all his, and all the realm; I do nobody no harm; I say 
none harm, 1 think none harm, but wish everybody good; and éf 
this be not enough to keep a man alive, in good faith I long not to 
live.” Last of all came Solicitor-General Rich, whose name stands 
symbol for the deepest disgrace of the English bar. More had 
known him from boyhood up, and was perfectly conversant with 
the infamy of his character. The ostensible object of his visit was 
to deprive the great scholar of the few books with which he was 
accustomed to solace his solitude; its true motive was to elicit from 
the captive some expression which might be tortured into treason- 
able meaning. In this he failed, but the books were taken, and as 
More saw his treasures borne away he closed his windows, saying 
with humorous sadness; “ When all the tools and wares are gone, 
the shop windows may be shut up.” 

Fisher had been executed, and More's turn was now at hand. 
On the first day of July, 1535, after nearly fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment, he passed from the Tower through the well-known crowded 
streets to Westminster Hall, the scene of his mock trial. The suf- 
ferings of prison life had set their indelible stamp upon him. The 
sympathizing citizens of London wondered when they beheld a 
stooped, coarsely-clad old man, leaning heavily on his staff, move 
feebly by. His hair had whitened in the gloom of his prison, but 
the eye, that “window of the soul,” had not lost its lustre, and was 
as untroubled and bright as the spirit that beamed through it. 

Had the proudest memories of the past been needed to inspirit 
the accused in that trying hour, no more fitting place than West- 
minster could have been selected. There, in that Hall, so familiar 
to his eyes, where he had so often knelt to receive his father’s bless- 
ing; there, before that high tribunal where he himself had meted 
out justice, tempered, so far as the law allowed, with wise mercy; 
there, surrounded by the emblems and insignia of justice, but be- 
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fore corrupt judges and a packed jury, Thomas More stood for trial. 
“No such culprit,” says Mackintosh, 


‘stood at any European bar 
for a thousand years. It is from caution, rather than necessity, the 
ages of Roman domination are excluded.” The charges, four in 
number, were read by the Attorney-General. Sir Christopher Hales 
Campbell epitomizes them as follows: ist. The opinion the pris- 
oner had given on the King’s marriage. 2d. That he had written 
certain letters to Bishop Fisher, encouraging him to resist. 3d. 
That he had refused to acknowledge the King’s supremacy. 4th. 
That he had positively denied it, and thereby attempted to deprive 
the King of his dignity and tithe More, at that moment probably 
the first jurist in Europe, took up the charges in order, for he was 
his own advocate, pleading for his own life, though not eager to 
preserve it. His words were few, and as he bent his mind to the 
analysis of the charges, and examined them in relation to himself, 
it was clearly shown that the first, second, and fourth charges were 
false, and as regarded the third, his silence could not be susceptible 
of treasonable construction. His prosecutors were taken aback. 
Acquittal seemed of necessity imminent. The moment had come 
for a false charge to be substantiated by a false oath. Rich, from 
his place as prosecutor, moved to the witness stand, and under 
oath declared that the prisoner had to him, in conversation in the 
Tower, in positive terms denied the royal supremacy. More arose 
from the seat, which weakness had made necessary, to the vindica- 
tion of his affronted honor. In words which, after the lapse of 
close on three hundred and fifty years, thrill us as we read, he laid 
bare the infamy of the accuser's life, pierced his testimony with 
irresistible logic, and proved it perjury. But, to men banded to- 
gether for the commission of crime, the splendor of truth and the 
light of justice are alike intolerable. A pretence was sought, and 
in More's refusal to reveal the guiding motives of his conscience, 
and in the unsupported perjury of one witness, that pretence was 
found. Audley charged his jury. In fifteen minutes his jury re- 
turned, and the verdict was—guilty! 

What further followed is quickly told. Audley’s unpardonable 
breach of established usage in passing the illustrious prisoner by 
without question why penalty of death should not be pronounced, 
the dignified interruption and rebuke by which More reminded the 
Chancellor of his duty, the luminous and unanswerable argument 
wherein he demonstrated the illegality of the statute under which 
the verdict was rendered, the passing of the death-sentence, which 
removed the last restraint dictated by Christian prudence for the 
preservation of life, and immediately following that sentence, the 


eloquent recital from his unsealed lips of the high principles ac- 
cording to which his conscience was formed and governed; these 
are the facts which lead up to and prepare us for that sublimest 
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utterance of his life when, with the fulness of a saint's charity, he 
took final leave of those guilty of his death. ‘“ More have I not to 
say, my lords, but that like as the blessed apostle St. Paul was pres- 
ent and consented to the death of St. Stephen, keeping their clothes 
that stoned him to death, and yet they be now two holy saints in 
heaven, and there shall be friends together forever. So I verily 
trust and heartily pray that, though your lordships have been my 
judges on earth to condemnation, yet we may meet hereafter most 
merrily together to our everlasting joy. May God be with you 
and with my sovereign lord the King, and grant him faithful coun- 
cillors.” ‘ 

His crowning trial yet awaited him. An anguish sharper than 
he had yet known remained to probe his deepest affections to the 
quick, Whatever was noblest and most tender in More’s large and 
loving nature he had poured out on his eldest daughter Margaret. 
From her childhood she had been his great solace and his pride. 
Under his fostering care, heart and brain had unfolded and devel- 
oped to rare perfection. The sharer of his genius and his learn- 
ing, the most accomplished woman of the age, fame had spread the 
report of her acquirements throughout Europe. In form and 
feature beautiful, in greatness of soul his second self, she returned 
with a woman’s passionate fervor the full measure of his love. In- 
herent fortitude had brought her forth to say to her father the final 
farewell and receive his last blessing. Bravely she awaited him at 
the Tower wharf, and when he landed, no longer able to restrain 
herself, she broke through the guard, threw her arms about his 
neck, and through her streaming tears could only sob: “My 
father, my father!” As More strained her to his heart in his still 
pent-up agony, he could only whisper: “ My Meg!” for so he was 
used to call her; “ my good daughter, God bless thee; I am inno- 
cent and about to die; it is God's will. Forgive those who have 
condemned me.” For a moment they were parted, and the guards 
once again surrounded their prisoner. But Margaret in the very 
ecstasy of her great sorrow, ran back, burst again through the es- 
cort, and once more clung to her father in passionate embrace. 
Then the very soldiers wept, and the self-control of More seemed 
on the point of entirely giving way. His heart was riven, and the 
eye that quailed not in the face of death was dimmed with tears, 
The poet Rogers has gemmed this’ pathetic scene with his verse, 
and sings of Margaret as— 

“ The blushing maid, 
Who through the streets as through a desert strayed, 
And when her dear, dear father passed along 
Would not be held; but bursting through the throng, 
Halberd and battle-axe, kissed him o’er and o'er, 


Then turned and went, then sought him as before, 


Believing she should see his face no more.” 
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Five days remained to him, and these he spent mostly in prayer. 
To Margaret, with a piece of coal, he wrote his last letter, filled 
with blessings and kind considerate messages for his family and 
friends. A courtier came to inform him that the King, out of his 
great clemency, had commuted his sentence, and that instead of 
being drawn and quartered, as was his doom, he should only be 
beheaded. “I thank the King heartily for his great kindness,” 
said More, “but I pray God to preserve all my friends from such 
favors, and all my posterity from such pardons.” On the morning of 
the 6th day of July, he was led to execution. When he arrived at 
the foot of the scaffold, too weak to ascend unassisted, he said to 
Sir William Kingston, his friend, and the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
“| pray you, sir, see me safe up, and for my coming down let me 
shift for myself.” On the scaffold he knelt down and recited the 
psalm, Miserere. He arose and kissed the executioner, saying to 
him cheerfully : “ Thou wilt do me this day the greatest benefit. 
Pluck up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid; my neck is very short; 
take heed, therefore, and strike not awry,to save thy credit.” About 
his eyes with his own hands he bound a cloth. Calmly then and 
collectedly he rested his head upon the block, removed his beard 
that it might not embarrass the executioner, saying: “ That at least 
never committed treason.” The uplifted axe fell, parting head 
from body at the first stroke. Thus died Thomas More, witnessing 
with his death that fidelity to conscience of which his whole life had 
been an unbroken testimony. 

In the crimson record of the martyrs of the faith, every name is 
its own title to glory, and to them who profess the creed More 
died for, his most exalted claim on their veneration is, that on that 
record his name is not the least glorious. But More's glory is 
Catholic also in this sense, that he has elicited enthusiastic ad- 
miration from mankind aside from all difference of religious belief. 


His most eloquent panegyrists reject that divine authority in the 
assertion of which he offered up his life. The poet Thomson 


thus celebrates his praise : 


“ Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 
Like rigid Cincinnatus, nobly poor, 


A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death.”’ 


“In no moral respect,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ does Socrates 
appear to be his superior. No life in Plutarch is more full of happy 
sayings and striking retorts, but these are justly overlooked in the 
contemplation of that union of perfect simplicity and moral grand- 
eur, which perhaps no other human being has so uniformly reached.” 
“His character,” says Lord Campbell, “ both in public and private 
life, comes as near to perfection as our nature will permit.” And 
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Dean Swift sets him side by side with Junius and Marcus, Brutus, 
Socrates, Epaminondas and Cato the younger, as the solitary 
modern. “A sextumvirate to which all the ages of the world 
cannot add a seventh.” 

A survey of More's character can hardly fail to justify the high 
estimate placed upon it by these distinguished authorities. No one 
can contemplate it without being impressed by the superior excel- 
lence’ it evinces in each of its manifold aspects. It exhibits to us a 
man remarkable for the splendor, depth, and variety of his genius. 
It brings before us a scholar of marvellous attainments, a philoso- 
pher, the first of his age, a wit, a poet, a lawyer, a statesman, three 
centuries in advance of his time. We learn, furthermore, that as a 
man, he was of unblemished integrity, and in a corrupt age, of in- 
corruptible justice as a judge; that he was of so unambitious a 
cast, that, as Erasmus testifies, “he shunned the rewards and dig- 
nities of kings, with as much assiduity as other men seek them ;” 
that his social and domestic virtues made his fireside famous ; and 
finally, that he united to exalted sanctity the intrepid resolution and 
heroism of a martyr. It is true, indeed, that before and since his 
day there have been men blessed with even richer intellectual 
dower, men of vaster genius, of an equal, perhaps more brilliant 
wit, of a riper scholarship. There have been men far more eminent 
in their zeal for good, in their manifest holiness of life ; of a charity 
more marked, of courage as indomitable, of personal sacrifice every 
whit as great as his. But there seems to be no one in whom aé// 
these properties, inteilectual and moral, are found united in the 
same high degree. That is, that while there have been men greater 
in special departments in the realm of intellect as in the empire of 
morals, it seems impossible to find one, who at an equal level, com- 
bines in such admirable proportions, and blends in such exquisite 
harmony, so many and varied excellences. In this incomparable 
equipoise and ‘union of mental and moral power lies, we believe, 
Thomas More’s transcendent prerogative. In any age and under 
any circumstances his intellect alone must have secured him fame; 
the great natural qualities of his heart won him respect and love. 
His whitings and the deeds of his official life sufficiently attest the 
greatness of his mind; it needed the severest trials of adversity to 
bring to light the full grandeur of his moral nature. It is in this 
latter regard especially that More is known, honored, and loved. 
There is no hazard run in saying, that so long as men shall admire 
and be inspired to emulate what is good and beautiful, More 
must occupy his proud pedestal as the hero whose matchless sim- 
plicity of character, steadfast fortitude, and imperturbable tran- 
quillity of soul make up a perfection, which profane history will 
find it impossible to surpass, and most difficult to equal. To him, 
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if to any one, should be applied, as most justly deserved, the lines 
of that “ poet of a thousand years,” Alexander Pope : 


* A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all anger and all pride, 
rhe rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
rhe lust of lucre and the dread of death.”’ 


SS RE 





THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE OF JULY 2orn, 1878. 


2 HERE is no doubt whatever that the eclipse which will 

sweep over the United States next July will be observed 
as no eclipse has been observed before. The wealth of men, the 
wealth of instruments, and the wealth of skill in all matters astro- 
nomical, already accumulated there, makes us Old Country people 
almost gasp when we try to picture to ourselves what the golden 
age will be there, when already they are so far ahead of us in so 
many particulars. 

“Draper, Hall, Harkness, Holden, Langley, Newcomb, Peters, 
Peirce, Pickering, Rutherford, Trouvelot, and last, but not least, 
Young, are the names that at once run easily off the pen to form a 
skeleton list, capable of considerable expansion with little thought 
when one thinks of the men who will be there. One knows, too, 
that all the enthusiasm of devoted students and all the appliances 
of modern science—appliances in the creation of which many of 
those named have borne a noble part—will not be lacking, so that 
we may be sure that not only old methods but all possible new 
ones will be tried to make this year one destined to be memorable 
in the annals of science side by side with 1706, 1851, 1860, and 
other later years.” 

It is thus that the eminent English astronomer and physicist, J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., F.A.S., began, a few months ago, an 
article on the then “Coming Total Solar Eclipse” of July 20th. 
The conclusion of the same article is couched in the following 
complimentary terms: “I have little doubt that the preparations 
of the skilled astronomers of the United States include many sur- 





prises and daring attempts among the solid work which we are 
quite certain of. All here wish them the extremest measure of 
success, which I am sure their efforts will do more than command.” 

These words, so flattering to us Americans, are not the only 
mark of the unlimited confidence which English scientists place in 
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us. One of these gentlemen being asked why England had failed 
to send out an eclipse expedition, replied that it would be an un- 
warranted expenditure of public funds, since others could make the 
desired observations at much less expense, and, to say the least, 
quite as well as English astronomers. Though neither: England 
nor any other European power felt called upon to make an appro- 
priation for the benefit of observers, evidently by reason of their 
confidence in the ability of American scientists and of the interest 
they knew our government would manifest in the matter, yet this 
fact did not prevent several foreign astronomers, Mr. Lockyer 
among others, from visiting the line of totality at their own ex- 
pense. 

It may seem egotistic to attribute this apparent neglect of foreign 
powers to their trust in us, but a glance at the enormous outlay 
made by the same powers on the occurrence of similar events in 
the past will at once establish our claims to merit. And now it is 
a source of national pride to be able to aver that what was done 
here in the United States during the late total solar eclipse justifies 
the confidence which Europe placed in our ability and scientific 
zeal. 

As the newspapers kept the public informed of the incredible 
number that responded to the call of science, we need not attempt 
an exact enumeration; suffice it to remark, that besides the many 
observers sent out by the Naval Observatory a Washington—fif- 
teen, if we mistake not, for which purpose Congress, at the request 
of Admiral Rodgers, appropriated $8000—nearly every large edu- 
cational institution in the land sent representatives, to whom not a 
few intelligent and skilful assistants, mostly amateurs, were joined. 
The Fathers of the Society of Jesus, following the example of their 
European brethren in the past, also inaugurated an expedition, 
composed of professors from their colleges of Georgetown, D.C., 
and Woodstock, Md., and placed it under the direction of Rev. B. 
Sestini, formerly of the Roman College Observatory. 

It is hoped that the following summary, incomplete as it must 
necessarily be, of the work performed during the eclipse, will prove 
in some measure interesting to the readers of the AMERICAN CATHO- 
LIC QUARTERLY REviEw. We feel called upon to submit at once 
an account of this work, since an exhaustive discussion and exam- 
ination of the various observations made by different parties may 
require years for completion. 

But let us premise a few remarks bearing upon the subject in 


hand. Total eclipses of the sun have in all ages attracted the at- 
tention of man, but with very different effects. Objects of terror 
to the ignorant and superstitious, they are longed for by the as- 
tronomer as presenting the best, though exceedingly rare, phe- 
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nomena for studying the principal body in our system. An un- 
informed reader on learning the fact that of the seven possible 
eclipses in a year five are of the sun, and that, at least, two solar 
eclipses occur yearly, while there are years destitute of a lunar 
eclipse, may be at a loss to understand how total solar eclipses are 
so rare. Without entering into the scientific explanation, suffice it 
to produce the subjoined facts. On any one spot of the earth’s 
surface lunar eclipses are more frequent than solar. Thus, while 
the former were often seen at Paris during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, only one total eclipse of the sun was visible 'to the 
Parisians during the same period, that of 1724. London beheld 
one since 1140, namely, in 1715. Thus, too, the line of totality of 
a coming total solar eclipse will, from present calculations, pass 
through Berlin on the 19th of August, 1887, offering the first and 
st opportunity to its inhabitants to employ their smoked glass in 
the present century. The reason that these phenomena are so rare 
is evident. Lunar eclipses are visible to about one-half the earth's 
surface, whilst the solar, which are often partial and annular, are 
seen in comparatively few localities. Many times, too, since three- 


fourths of our globe is covered by water, they are visible only at 
sea, and when the line of totality does reach the land, it is often in 


points almost inaccessible. 

From these few remarks we understand at once why the eclipses 
of August, 1869, and of July, 1878, were so precious to the scien- 
tific mind of America. It is only since 1842 that astronomers, by 
reason of the perfection attained in scientific apparatus, have been 
able to observe eclipses with successful results. The principal ones 
observed from that date till 1860, when the corona was first photo- 
graphed by Rev. A. Secchi, S.J., and Warren de la Rue, in Spain, 
were that of 1842, which swept over France, Italy, and Austria, an 
admirable report of which was given by the well-known English- 
man, Baily; that of 1851, observed in Sweden by English, German, 
and Russian astronomers; and that of 1853 and 1857, visible in 
South America. Chili was visited by one a little later, and a very 
good drawing of the corona was executed by Rev. P. Cappelliti, 
S.J. But the success attending observations made during the 
eclipses of August, 1868, and August 7th, 1869, the first visible in 
Asia and Oceanica, the second in the United States, surpassed all 
preceding efforts, the perfection which photography had reached 
and the novel application of spectrum analysis producing unlooked- 
for results. These results were fully confirmed during the subse- 
quent eclipses of 1870 in Spain and Italy, of 1871 in Sweden, and 
1875 in Southern Africa and Asia. The late eclipse was regarded 
as the return of that of July 18th, 1860. The dark shadow of the 
moon first struck the earth at sunrise, in the province of Irkoutsk, 
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Siberia, in longitude 165° 25’ west of Washington, and latitude 
54° 14’ north. Its course was first east-northeast, but gradually 
changed to east, and, after leaving Asia, to southeast. It crossed 
Behring's Straits, in latitude 66° 40’ north, in an easterly direction, 
passed a little northeast of Sitka, crossed the British Possessions 
towards the southeast, and entered the United States in longitude 
38° west of Washington. The shadow, about 116 miles in breadth, 
swept over the western end of Montana Territory, the Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming Territory, Colorado, and Northern and 
Eastern Texas, and entered the Gulf of Mexico between New Or- 
leans and Galveston. It then passed over most of the island of 
Cuba and Southern San Domingo, and left the earth a little south- 
east of the latter island. 

The moon's shadow, according to the Anglish Nautical Almanac, 
struck the earth at 2h. gm. 59.9s. Washington mean time, and left ¢ 
at 7h. 7m. 35.9s., hence the absolute time occupied by the shadow 
in sweeping over the earth was 4h. 57m. 36s. The greatest dura- 
tion of the total phase, 3m. 10s., occurred in the British Posses- 
sions. This was much less than the possible duration for that lati- 
tude, which is about 6m., whilst on the equator it may reach 7m. 
58s. In the United States the maximum time of the phase did not 
exceed 3m. 7s. This was reached in Montana Territory, and di- 
minished southward. 

To enumerate the devoted scientific groups scattered along the 
line of totality would surpass the limits of the present paper; we 
can only mention a few. In Wyoming Territory, where the favor- 
able points of observation were Creston, Rawlings, and Separation, 
along the Union Pacific Railroad, were stationed Professors New- 
comb, Watson, and Harkness, Dr. Draper, Mr. Lockyer, Prof. 
Edison, and others. The desirable locations in Colorado were 
Denver, Pike’s Peak, where General Myer, chief signal officer, 
observed; Central City, at which Prof. Holden was stationed; and 
in the southern part, West Las Aminas, Fort Lyons, and La Junta, 
where Professors A. Hall, Eastman, and others had taken up their 
positions. At Denver, latitude 39° 45’ north, and longitude 28° 
1’ west of Washington, were stationed the Princeton College Ex- 
pedition, under the direction of Prof. Young, and that of Vassar 
College, under Miss Mitchell. Our own little band occupied a 
position a mile east of the city, on an eminence about 5500 feet 
above sea-level. 

The sky at Denver, for several days preceding the 29th, was 
overcast, and the dread of an insignificant clump of clouds creep- 
ing over the solar disk on the day of the eclipse haunted the wak- 
ing and dreaming hours of not a few. But a cloudless sky, never 
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before beheld so thankfully, greeted our eyes on the morning and 
during the day of the 29th. 

The orbital rate of the moon from west to east, being about thir- 
teen times more rapid than the apparent yearly motion of the sun 
in the same direction, hence on the occasion of a solar eclipse any 
telescope, which does not reverse the image, will present the moon 
first coming into contact with the solar disk, and then passing over 
it from west to east. This first contact occurred at our station at 
2h. 19m. 30s., mean Denver time. The second contact, or begin- 
ning of totality, took place at 3h. 29m. 3s., and ended at 3h. 31m. 
43s.; hence the totality lasted 2m. 40s. The last contact or end of 
the eclipse occurred at 4h. 34m. 55s., the total duration being 2h. 
15m. 25s. It may not be out of place to note here the changes 
observed near our station in the thermometer and psychrometer. 
It will be noticed in the following table, that the thermometer ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun indicated a lower temperature than 
the one in the shade. 

The maximum during the day, 34° C., was reached at about 5 P.M. 


Variation of the Thermometer and Psychrometer during the Total Eclipse 
of the Sun, July 29th, 1878. 
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The variations of the barometer were not so remarkable. Ex- 
cepting a slight deflection of the column at 2.45 no other sensible 


change was noted, even during totality. 
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The impression produced on man and beast by the sudden disap- 
pearance and reappearance of the sun, and the changes effected in 
the surrounding landscape by the rapid advance of the moon's 
shadow, defies description. It is enough to quote the words of 
Fr. Secchi. “The descriptions given are often exaggerated, but 
the very exaggeration proves the awe-inspiring tendency of the 
phenomena.” Observers, though previously cautioned, experience 
so great an emotion, that, as Fr. Secchi adds, “they detach them- 
selves with difficulty from an inactive contemplation of the grand 
spectacle nature then presents.” “Mr. Warren de la Rue,” he con- 
tinues, “affirms in his report that he would travel any distance to 
experience unmolested the impressions which he felt, but was 
obliged to master, during the eclipse of 1860.” 

Our own emotion on the occasion of which we write, was in no 
wise different from De la Rue’s. 

But let us speak in detail of the phenomena observed. The 
shadow of the moon, advancing from the northeast with an enor- 
mous velocity, was preceded by alternately dark and bright streaks, 
termed diffraction bands. By our party they were observed very 
distinctly immediately before totality, but not at the end; yet others 
are reported to have noticed them even then. In 1842, Baily ob- 
served, at the moment of the second and third contacts, a charm- 
ing phenomenon, to which the name of Baily’s beads has since been 
given. The moon's disk in hiding the solar crescent leaves some 
bright points along the edge, which present the appearance of 
brilliant beads. This phenomenon is produced by the solar light 
darting through the valleys, or indentations existing on the lunar 
surface. Through our large telescope the appearance was truly 
magnificent. Even a telescope of moderate power presented a 
fine view of them, and many noticed them with the naked eye. 
With the disappearance of Baily’s beads began the beautiful phase 
of totality, of which we give a drawing sketched by Rev. B. Ses- 
tini.’ As in preceding eclipses the lunar disk was surrounded by 
a bright crown, or ring of silvery light, called the corona. It had 
apparently no determined outline, but gradually faded away on the 
dark background of the sky. From the corona, faint rays of ir- 
regular breadth streamed out in every direction, surrounding the 
moon like a-glory, similar to the rays ordinarily represented 
around the heads of saints. The shape, dimensions and brightness 
of the corona are found to vary for different eclipses. The greater 
number of those who have observed former eclipses, affirm that the 
corona on this occasion was the most brilliant they had ever witnessed. 


1 In the drawing the north is represented above, as is usually done, the west being at 


the left. 
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The shape, too, and dimensions which the corona assumed, were 
very striking. During totality three planets, Venus, Mars, and 
Mercury, and four stars became visible to the naked eye. And 
several parties observed with powerful telescopes the star @ of 
Cancer through the corona. Many succeeded in obtaining fine 
photographs of the corona. But though photography is useful, it 
does not dispense with drawings, since, as Fr. Secchi remarks, 
there seems to be a difference between the actinic and luminous 
powers of the coronal light. Those in charge of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, as well as the Chief Signal Officer, being aware of this 
fact, instructed observers to secure as many drawings of the corona 
as possible. The drawing of Fr. Sestini is an exact representation 
of the phenomenon as seen by us, We say, as seen by us, for 
many causes tend to vary the general aspect of the corona, as the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere, the power of the telescope 
employed, and the eyesight of the observer. The corona, as seen 
at our station, bore but little resemblance to drawings executed on 
previous occasions. These changes, observable in different eclipses 
and even during various stages of the same eclipse, go far to estab- 
lish the belief that the solar atmosphere is subject to violent hurri- 
canes. Rays of light shot out almost in the direction of the ecliptic, 
extending on each side of the lunar disk one and a half diameters 
of the moon. We noticed others shorter than these, and almost 
perpendicular to them. The former called to mind the zodiacal 
light, caused, it is supposed, by the solar atmosphere. 

During total eclipses flamelike protuberances of variable form 
are usually perceived around the moon's disk. It was for a time 
doubted to which orb they pertained, but closer observation has 
revealed the fact that they belong to the sun, and are apparently, 
as many believe, connected in some way with the solar spots. 
The absence of protuberances during the late eclipse, only two 
having been noted, strengthens this opinion, since the present time 
is an epoch of minimum solar spots; none, in fact, were visible on 
July 28th and 29th. 

Though protuberances were wanting, the chromosphere pre- 
sented a beautiful sight about five seconds prior to the end of to- 
tality, in the shape of a reddish cloud extending over go° or 100° 


of the moon's edge on the northwestern border of the sun. Those 
familiar with the recent theories regarding the constitution of the 
sun, will understand how much may be deduced from such phe- 
nomena when telescopic, photographic, and especially spectroscopic 
apparatus are skilfully employed. But before speaking of the ob- 
servations bearing on the constitution of the sun, which formed 
the principal of the three problems which astronomers hoped to 
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solve by observing the late eclipse, we shall briefly touch on the 
other two 
Notwithstanding the progress of astronomy and the wonderful 


precision of calculations hitherto made, there still exists some little 


doubt with regard to the position of our satellite. As an instance, 
we may mention the fact that English astronomers located the 
limits of the moon’s shadow for the late eclipse four miles farther 
west than the American astronomers. Though this error, every- 
thing considered, is trifling, yet those who are familiar with the 
methods employed at sea in directing the course of vessels, will ap- 
preciate the paramount importance of attaining mathematical pre- 
cision in our lunar tables. Now total solar eclipses offer the most 
favorable opportunity for detecting the slight existing error. For, 
as by knowing the moon's position we can infer that of its shadow, 
so, the exact location of its shadow being determined, we can find 
the true position of the body casting it. Hence, Prof. Harkness of 
the Naval Observatory, in the instructions published for the guid- 
ance of observers, urged upon all the importance of determining 
the exact limits of the moon's shadow and the duration of the dif- 
ferent phases. From these elements, after a comparison of various 
reports, astronomers hope to be able to introduce the necessary 
correction in the lunar tables. Besides the longitude of various lo- 
calities would be rectified to the advantage of science. The second 
object of science in the late eclipse was the search for intra-Mercu- 
rial planets. The illustrious French astronomer, Leverrier, whose 
recent death is regretted by all lovers of science, shortly after his 
prediction and the subsequent discovery of Neptune, announced 
the existence of at least one planet between the orbit of Mercury 
and the centre of our system. The almost prophetic ken of celes- 
tial mechanics manifested in the discovery of Neptune is an ofttold 
tale, yet it reflects so much honor-on science that we cannot refrain 
from its repetition. Herschel on discovering Uranus determined 
its elements and calculated the table of its orbit; but after some 
years it was found that the planet did not occupy the position in- 
dicated in Herschel's tables. The thought came to several, to 
Arago among others, that beyond the orbit of Uranus there wan- 
dered still another member of the solar system, whose gravitating 
influence caused the unexplained perturbations of this planet. Sir 
John Herschel, speaking of Neptune's discovery, says: “We see it 
as Columbus saw America from the shores of Spain. Its move- 
ments have been felt trembling along the far-reaching line of our 
analysis with a certainty hardly inferior to ocular demonstration.” 
Two astronomers, both then quite young, Adams in England, and 
Leverrier in France, succeeded, independently of each other, in de- 
termining the elements of the unknown planet, 2. ¢., its position, 
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size, and distance from the sun. Leverrier not having the requisite 
star maps in France, communicated the result of his calculation to 
Prof. Galle in Berlin, who the very evening he received the com- 
munication found the predicted planet at a distance less than a 
lunar diameter from the spot designated. Arago termed the dis- 
covery the greatest triumph of human intelligence. And what 
grander achievement can be conceived than that of a man, without 
scanning the heavens, directing the eye of another to an unknown 
planetary orb twenty-five hundred millions of miles distant. This 
same able calculator, whose revised and corrected tables of the 
planets are in general use, having noted some unexplained pertur- 
bation in Mercury’s motion, announced, as we have said, the exis- 
tence of at least one planet, to which he gave the name of Vulcan, 
between Mercury and the sun. For reasons well known to astrono- 
mers, he could not calculate its elements with the same certainty as 
he did those of Neptune; yet he asserted that if such a planet ex- 
isted, the perihelion of Mercury would be displaced at the epoch of 
its transit, May 6th, 1878. This displacement actually occurred 
as he had indicated. Now a planet so near the sun must necessa- 
rily be very diminutive, and consequently invisible under ordinary 
circumstances; and a total eclipse, at least with our present means 
of observation, affords the only opportunity for its discovery. 
Many observers, we among others, searched for it, but, so far as we 
know, only two claim to have caught a glimpse of the planetary 
Vulcan: Prof. Watson,' of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and Prof. Loder, 
F.A.S., of England. The former was stationed at Separation, 
Wyoming; the latter at Denver. We trust that their observations 
and those of others, who perhaps saw it, may agree, and thus 
science will have achieved another glorious triumph. 

The main motive that led the lovers of science thousands of miles 


1 With regard to Watson's discovery, we find in the astronomical column of ** Nature,” 
August 22d, 1878, an article from which we make the following extract 
« At the instance of M. Mouchez, the Director of the Bureau des Calculs of the Ob 
servatory at Paris, M. Gaillot, who so long assisted Leverrier in the formation of his 
planetary tables, has examined how far the position of the object seen by Prof. Wat 
son will accord with the more probable of (®e orbits which Leverrier inferred for a hy- 
pothetical planet, from the observations of suspicious spots in transit over the sun's disk. 
He notes that the most serious objection which opposes itself to the identifica- 
tion of the object observed, with a planet moving in the orbit indicated by Leverrier’s 
formula, is that we should see a very small part of the disk illuminated; and without 
denying that there is reason in this objection, M. Gaillot adds that Prof. Watson de- 
scribes ‘as being of the fourth magnitude, a star, the diameter of which may. be com- 
parable with that of Mercury, and which, in superior conjunction, may appear of the 
first magnitude.’ He further remarks that while it is not possible to decide with cer- 
tainty upon the identity of Prof. Watson's planet with that of which Leverrier has in- 
dicated the track, he believes he has shown that there is no incompatibility between 


the observed and the hypothetical objects.” 
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into the distant West was the hope of acquiring a better knowledge 
of the constitution and dimensions of the ruling body in the solar 
system. A slight digression is necessary here, for the purpose of 
glancing briefly at the theories thus far advanced regarding the 
nature of the sun. Old astronomers, to whom spectrum analysis 
and many notable facts gleaned from phenomena observed during 
recent eclipses were unknown, regarded the sun as a somewhat dark 
nucleus surrounded by a double atmosphere; the exterior and 
brighter of the two they called the photosphere. They explained 
the solar spots as rents existing in these atmospheres, the interior 
one forming the penumbra, and the nucleus the central portion of 
the spots. This theory, advanced by Sir W. Herschel, held the 
preponderance till the application of spectrum analysis led Kirch- 
hoff to propose a different one. 

Kirchhoft’s theory regards the sun as composed of a central 
portion called the photosphere, which is in an incandescent state, 
and which presents a continuous spectrum, 7. ¢., one entirely desti- 
tute of lines. But whether the photosphere is a liquid, as Kirch- 
hoff maintains, or a gaseous body, as Fr. Secchi, with others, holds, 
is a question whose discussion would lead us far from our subject. 
This photosphere is surrounded by an incandescent atmosphere 
whose temperature is less than that of the central portion, yet not 
so low as not to contain in the vaporized state most of the metals 
known on the earth. Furthermore, this atmosphere, in the higher 
regions, is composed mainly of hydrogen and of another substance 
unknown on earth, probably of great tenuity, which gives the line 
1474 in the solar spectrum. The celebrated Fraunhofer lines, the 
theory maintains, are produced by the absorptive power of this en- 
velope. But space will not permit us to exhibit the theory in full, 
or to point out how Kirchhoff was led to its adoption; how the 
identity of certain lines in the solar spectrum with those of the 
metals was established; how the lines of the metallic spectra can 
be reversed, etc. We shall content ourselves with briefly examin- 
ing how the theory stands the test of direct experiment. If the 
theory be founded on fact, then during an eclipse, the photosphere 
of the sun being hidden by the lunar disk, the solar atmosphere, 
which by its absorption produces the Fraunhofer lines, should re- 
verse the same, just as the vapor of sodium when examined with 
the spectroscopé presents a bright band on the same part of the 
spectrum where a dark line appears when this vapor is interposed 
between the electric light and that instrument. Now this is exactly 
what does occur, as was first observed by Fr. Secchi, and better 
still by Prof. Young in 1870; since which date it has been con- 
firmed by many, and was evident at Denver July 2gth. Prof, 


Young's observations, “ which,” as Schellen remarks, “ seem to en- 
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able us to fix with precision the birthplace of the Fraunhofer lines,” 
are described by Prof. Langley as follows: 

“With the slit of his spectroscope placed longitudinally at the 
moment of obscuration, and for one or two seconds later, the field 
of the instrument was filled with bright lines. As far as could be 
judged during the brief interval, every non-atmospheric line of 
the solar spectrum showed light ;” an interesting observation, con- 
firmed by Mr. Pye, a young gentleman, whose voluntary aid proved 
of much service. From the concurrence of these independent ob- 
servations, we seem to be justified in assuming the probable exist- 
ence of an envelope surrounding the photosphere and beneath the 
chromosphere, usually so called, whose thickness must be limited 
to two or three seconds of an arc, and which gives a discontinuous 
spectrum consisting of all, or nearly all, the Fraunhofer lines, show- 
ing them érigh¢t on a dark ground. 

These results go far to establish Kirchhoff's theory, the only no- 
ticeable discrepancy between his first assertion and actual experi- 
ment being this: that whereas he supposed the absorbing layer to 
be quite thick, the latter seems to prove that it is only one or two 
seconds of an arc, that is, about nine hundred miles. Some ob- 
servers, it is true, saw a continuous before perceiving a reversed 
spectrum, and others noticed the former but did not see the latter 
at all. Now these observations do not militate against the theory, 
but can be explained, either by admitting with Fr. Secchi, that the 
continuous spectrum is only a partially reversed spectrum, and is 
sometimes perceived before the other and sometimes alone, because 
the power of the telescope or adverse circumstances prevent the 
observer from noticing the reversed spectrum; or, it can be sup- 
posed with Young, that the phenomenon of the coronal light is a 
mixed one, that is, that the corona not only contains light coming 
from a gaseous substance producing the Fraunhofer lines, but like- 
wise light emanating from a solid or a liquid capable of giving rise 
to a continuous spectrum. Polariscopic observations seem to 
strengthen Young's explanation, since they show that there must 
exist in the corona a substance capable of reflecting light, from the 
fact that the coronal light is partially polarized. Now, could not 
this solid or liquid substance produce a continuous spectrum? 
However this may be, certainly the theory is not destroyed. Nor 
does it experience any difficulty in explaining the solar spots, for, 
to say nothing of the supposition that these spots may be clouds 
of vapor at a lower temperature than that of the solar atmosphere 
itself, the very analysis of the spectrum of the sputs seems to con- 
firm the theory, as could easily be shown did space permit. 

But we must hasten to the close of this already lengthy article. 


A total solar eclipse furnishes a favorable opportunity for deter- 
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mining the sun’s dimensions. When this luminary shines with all 
its splendor, we only see_the photosphere or that defined disk visi- 
ble in the field of the telescope, but when this is hidden by the 
moon, then the solar atmosphere constituting the chromosphere 
and corona becoming visible, we can determine approximately its 
dimensions. We say approximately, for the real dimensions can- 
not probably be determined with absolute certainty; for, as we 
previously remarked, much depends upon the circumstances in 
which the observer is placed. Thus, while Prof. Newcomb tele- 
graphed from Wyoming on the 29th, “ Saw rings of light, supposed 
to be zodiacal, extending 6° on each side of the moon, in the di- 
rection of the ecliptic,” and Prof. Langley sent a dispatch to the 
same effect, a third skilful observer, stationed in South Colorado, 
asserted that their extent was but three lunar diameters as seen with 
his telescope, while his spectroscope revealed the lines to only 0.45 
of the moon's diameter. This variation in the action of light on 
the telescope and spectroscope calls to mind the difference of the 
actinic and luminous power of the solar rays alluded to above. 
Eclipses further disclose to us the shape of the corona and of 
the protuberances, which protuberances, extending at times as far 
as ten terrestrial diameters from the sun, are mainly due, as is gen- 
erally admitted, to solar eruptions of hydrogen. It is true, that 
althe ugh the remarkable discov ery of Lockyer and Janssens enables 
us to observe these protuberances at any time, and observations 
are daily made upon them, still an eclipse affords the most favor- 
able occasion for successful observation. During an eclipse, too, 


the spectroscope, skilfully employed, reveals to us the nature of 


the substances constituting the corona and the protuberances. It 
has been found that the corona is partly composed of that unknown 
substance termed by some “ helium,” which gives the line 1474 in 
the spectrum. On the 29th the remarkable fact was noted, that 
whereas the corona extended irregularly around the sun, this un- 
known substance was diffused about the luminary with great regu- 
laritys 

Many minor details, revealed by the spectroscope, the polari- 
scope, and other instruments of observation, we, must omit for brev- 
ity’s sake. We will mention but one point more. Among others, 
Prof. Lockyer and Dr. Draper succeeded in securing fine photo- 
graphs of the corona’s spectrum. The latter, in an article just pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science and Arts, arrives at a con- 
clusion regarding the nature of the corona at variance with the 
opinion commonly entertained. We quote the following from the 
above-mentioned article: “The general conclusion that follows 
from these results" (viz., the observations made by his party) “is, 
that on this occasion we have ascertained the true nature of the 
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corona, viz., it shines by light reflected from the sun by a cloud of 
meteors surrounding that luminary, and that on former occasions 
it has been infiltrated with materials thrown up from the chromo- 
sphere, notably with the 1474 matter and hydrogen.” Notwith- 
standing the above conclusion, we must patiently await the full 
examination and comparison of the various observations taken on 
the 29th before the truth can be reached on this and many other 
points open to discussion. Meanwhile, we confidently assert that 
the observations made on the late eclipse will be found to have 
materially augmented our knowledge regarding the central orb of 
the solar system. 





RITUALISM 


In 1Ts RELATIONS TO CATHOLICITY ON ONE SIDE, AND 
TO PROTESTANTISM ON THE OTHER. 


Protestant Ritualists. By W. Maskell, M.A. London: Toovey. 
Catholicism or Ritualism? By Two Catholics. London: Longman. 
The Ritual Reason Why. By Charles Walker. London: J.T. Hayes. 


O interpret the word Ritualism strictly, and according to its 
literal meaning, would be unfair to the numerous class of 
persons in England and in this country, who are commonly styled 
Ritualists. If their system of religion were nothing more than 
empty rites and ceremonies, it would be simply a frivolous mimicry 
of the Christian symbolic liturgy. A solemn ritual prevailed every- 
where and always, not only in the Catholic Church, but also among 
those who were separated from it, until Protestantism invented its 
pretended purely spiritual worship. If the Ritualists merely adopt 
the form of Catholic ceremonial, discarding the truths that it sym- 
bolizes, then they are simply “ playing at church.” But it is fair 
to remember that the Ritualists, themselves, earnestly protest 
against this, and claim to possess the substance as well as the 
shadow ; the reality, as well as the external form. They constantly 
reiterate that “there is an essential connection between dogma and 
ceremonial.” In one of their works, full of copious details,' it is 
insisted on that “ritual divorced from truth is of all things the 
most melancholy; it is worse than the shadowless man of the Ger- 


! Published by Charles Walker, in 1865. 
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man fictionist ; it is a shadow without the substance ; and an engine 
of Satan for the snaring of souls.” Whether the pretensions of the 
Ritualists be conceded or not, the movement in which they are en- 
gaged, is an important one, since it is intimately connected with 
questions of religion and of the soul. To understand it, it is 
necessary to study it, first, as it exists in England, where it origi- 
nated ; for it has become what it is in this country, only by adopt- 
ing the principles and practices which were developed by its Eng- 
lish founders. At the close of this article the few features peculiar 
to this country will be sketched. 

Ritualism is unquestionably an offshoot of the Oxford move- 
ment of 1833. The main prop of Oxford theology at that time 
was the theory that the Catholic Church consisted of three branches, 
the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican. Mr. Palmer attempted 
to prove this theory in his Zreatise on the Church; and his as- 
sociates, we believe, generally adopted it. The theory, did not 
however, obtain acceptance. It not only was rejected by Catholic 
theologians and by Greek schismatics, who refused to recognize 
Anglicans as Catholics, but it was earnestly repudiated by the 
larger part of the Anglicans themselves, who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to call themselves Catholics, and boastfully insisted on 
retaining their proper name of Protestants. 

The subsequent history of the Oxford movement is well known. 
Some of the men engaged in it, noble souls, followed the impulse 
of grace, and took refuge in the harbor in which alone peace and 
rest can be found; the greater number went back to what is 
called “ Low Church” doctrine; but a few held on to the delusions 
of the Zracts for the Times, and continued to style themselves 
Catholics without submitting to the guidance and authority of the 
Catholic Church. These last became in time the nucleus around 
which the Ritualistic party was formed. 

It is important to consider the new turn that was thus given to 
the Oxford movement, as a proper understanding of it will account 
for and explain the “reckless” conduct of the Ritualists. We 
have characterized it as “reckless.” That we have used the proper 
adjective in so doing, will appear subsequently. To comprehend 
the subject thoroughly, it is necessary to refer briefly to the illu- 
sions of the originators of the Oxford movement, and the bitter dis- 
appointment they experienced. 

When they began their warfare upon Protestantism, they felt 
sure of winning an easy victory. With the Book of Common 
Prayer in their hands, and with the many comments on it written 
by Protestant divines of the school of Laud, they thought that 
they could prove that the Anglican Church always had been and 
still was Catholic. They were fully persuaded that all the doc- 
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trines they held, and these comprised nearly the whole Catholic 
creed, were in fact the doctrines of the “ Reformed Church in Eng- 
land ;” they not only determined to insist on teaching these doc- 
trines, whilst remaining nevertheless in the Anglican communion, 
but they boldly denounced all who were of a contrary opinion as 
deniers of the belief of the Anglican Church, and consequently 
heretics. 

The Gorham case happened at that time, and it seemed, at first, 
a godsend to them. A beneficed clergyman preached openly that 
there was no regeneration in Baptism. How could any one do this 
and remain a member of the Anglican Church? How could a min- 
ister teach it to the people of his parish in the teeth of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of the Anglican tradition, and yet keep his liv- 
ing? But the case was decided in favor of the minister, to the sur- 
prise and dismay of the new “ Anglo-Catholics.” The ground was 
thus taken from beneath their feet. They learned with astonish- 
ment that the Anglican Church was not a teaching body. Its 
“bishops” could not decide anything; not even about the most 
elementary truths of religion. The right and power to do this 
was left to some lay ecclesiastical court or other. Every minister 
might believe and preach what he pleased, provided he could en- 
trench himself behind legal quibbles. When the Ritualist party 
was organized, its members had the benefit of this experience ; and 
to the more than anomalous position thus made for them is mainly 
attributable the singularity and strangeness of their proceedings. 

The Ritualists understand, as well as every one else, that “ The 
Church established by law” is like a collection of beads in a 
kaleidoscope, presenting to the eye fairly proportionate and sym- 
metrical forms; but when taken out of their pasteboard tube, they 
are found to be merely bits of colored glass and colored enamel, 
without any coalescence or mutual adaptation. Nevertheless, it was 
necessary to the Ritualists to have a church, and their church must 
be a branch of the Catholic Church. Mr. Palmer's theory, they 
thought, gave them this, though they had a somewhat more exact 
idea of the Anglican Church than he had. It is certainly a strange 
position for men of sense to occupy, that, namely, of starting from 
a bedlam of contrary opinions, some of them most positively anti- 
Christian, and arriving at the conclusion that ail the elements of 
the Catholic Church can be found in them. For instance, in that 
intensely interesting little book entitled 7e Comedy of Convocation, 
one of the personages startles the whole body by submitting for 
discussion the pithy question, “ Does the profession of atheism ex- 
clude a man from the communion of the Anglican Church ?” It 
will not do to say that this is a satire, for it is after all nothing else 


than a terrible consequence of the Anglican theory. If a pretended 
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minister of the Gospel can remain a pastor of souls, whilst denying 
original sin ; regeneration in baptism ; the trinity of persons in the 
unity of nature in God ; the vicarious sacrifice of Christ for the re- 
demption of sin; nay, creation itself as the result of a divine fat ; 
he may as well deny the existence of God himself, who would be, 
by consequence, at most the idle god of Epicurus. When the 
Oxford movement began in England, nothing of this could have 
been foreseen. The bishops of the establishment were then supposed 
to have some kind of authority in regard to the essentials of faith, 
and those who, at the time, read the pamphlets on both sides, will 
still remember how firmly the Puseyites relied on this or that bishop, 
from whom they probably had received assurance of support, to a 
certain extent at least. 

The delusion has been dispelled. The whole bench of English 
bishops, sitting in convocation, or if you choose in Pan-Anglican 


convention, at York, or Canterbury, cannot declare to the nation 


they are supposed to rule spiritually, what is essentially of faith 
for people of their communion. It must come from the unhallowed 
lips of lay-lawyers, sitting in a Court of Arches, or in the Privy 
Council. Several dogmatic decisions have already been proinulga- 
ted, emanating from this high theological source, and the inference 
is clear that dogma has nothing to do with Anglicanism, and that 
every one belongs to the body, who chooses to say that he does. 
Evidently this was not so understood by Mr. Palmer as regards the 
Anglican branch of the Catholic Church in his celebrated theory. 
The Ritualists, however, stand by this notion; they must find 
somewhere that Anglican branch of the Catholic Church, or else 
abandon their whole ground absolutely. Consequently, as has been 
already said, they became reckless, reckless of logic, of propriety, 
of good sense. This isa necessity of their positic yn, for which reason 
we sincerely pity them. 

Unable to find among themselves the most necessary elements 
they craved,,the idea struck them that the Catholic Church once 
existed in England. Undoubtedly this was the case before the 
Reformation. This was a happy thought for them, and they thought 
it furnished a safer starting-point than that from which the Tracta- 
rians had set out. Those gentlemen, Mr. Palmer particularly, 
thought that the reformed religion could be made to appear 
Catholic, and they extracted from all reformed writers, old and 
new, whatever savored of the belief (which they held themselves) 
in the real pregence of Christ in the Eucharist, in the efficacy of 
the sacraments, in the priestly power, in the teaching office in the 
Church, etc. They believed that logic required this of them, and 
they insisted on it most earnestly, and most successfully in their 
own opinion. The Ritualists could not flatter themselves with this 
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delusive hope. They went bravely to the age anterior not only to 
Elizabeth but to Henry VIII. himself, who held tenaciously all the 
ancient dogmas except the supremacy of the Pope. This was a 
most reckless attempt, but they had to do it in order to keep up 
the appearance of consistency in claiming to be a branch of the 
Catholic Church. They claim consequently that they are the 
direct and lawful successors of the great prelates who ruled the 
faithful in England before the time of Henry VIII. There is, it is 
true, another body which claims this. And in spite of legal ejec- 
tion from the sees of the legitimate prelates at the time of the 
Reformation, it is not difficult to decide where are to be found the 
true successors of the ancient rulers of the Church. In the eyes 
of the Ritualists, however, there are no other successors than them- 
selves ; and they not only claim those ancient men as belonging to 
their organization, but they regard the old books that were used 
in those times as belonging to them exclusively. This is the case 
particularly with regard to the celebrated Serum Ritual. Grasping 
with one hand at the ancient Catholic liturgical and devotional 
books, they also hold on to those of the earlier stages of the so- 
called Reformation. Thus, besides the “Sarum Missal,” they 
attach great importance to the various prayer-books of the time of 
Edward VI.,and also to the second book of that boy-king, “ In Imi- 
tation of the Liturgy and Mass of the Church of Rome.” In 
regard to this there is a fact, which they shrewdly keep to them- 
selves, but which we will take the liberty of divulging. It is this: 
whenever a change of religion takes place, the last consequences 
of the initial movement are not immediately visible. Much of 
the previous belief is retained and is dropped gradually and in 
course of time. This is particularly remarkable in the English 
Reformation. Henry VIII. held to almost the whole Catholic 
creed ; under Edward VI. a great part of it was abandoned; Eliza- 
beth inaugurated an era of almost pure Calvinism, yet she kept 
both the Prayer-book derived almost entirely from Catholic sources, 
and a hierarchy which appeared to have some spiritual power. It 
may be asked in our day, what has been done with the doctrines 
of the Prayer-book ? and, what shred of authority do all the 
bishops of England clubbed together now possess ? 

The Ritualists, therefore, let the reader not forget it, call them- 
selves Catholics; they entirely abjure Protestantism, which they 
openly call a deadly heresy. But what will they do to bring the 
English nation to their own views? The Puseyites completely 
failed by using for this purpose translations from the Fathers, dis- 
cussions of theological points, dissertations on history, etc.; the 
Ritualists thought they would be wiser by discarding entirely these 
means, and insisting. on exterior rites. Thus we have the great 
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“Reason why” of Ritualism. Were they sagacious in taking this 
step? We reply, there was nothing else they could do, and their 


movement has already continued longer than that of Tractarianism, 
and has brought much more fruit, particularly by the establishment 
of their religious houses of men and women. It is important to 
consider this a moment before discussing their relations to Catho- 
licity and to Protestantism. 

They have thus far succeeded so well in their ritualistic idea, that 
after the humble beginning, made twelve years ago, they now flourish 
in all the luxuriance of the most gorgeous Catholic: ceremonial; and 
as they insist that “the ceremonial is nothing without the dogmas,” 
they insinuate Catholic truths much more effectually than did the 
Tractarians with their numerous books on theology and history, and 
the immense talent of the leaders of that movement. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the Ritualists are altogether illogical, occupying 
a false position, and we may regard it as certain that ere long all 
their plans will end in smoke. They were, nevertheless, most wise 
in their generation in adopting ritual and books of devotion as 
their chief instrumentalities, and setting aside the musty tomes 
relied upon by the former Oxfordians; for it is a very erroneous 
idea to imagine that Englishmen are led only by cold reason and 
logic, and that they are always insensible to every appeal to the 
imagination and emotions. If it were so, they would not have, as 
they do, among their literary men, so many great poets and novel- 
writers of the highest rank. n many things they are even more 
imaginative, but at the same time far less logical, than the French, 
who are so skilful in deducing all possible consequences from the 
principles they adopt, whether false or true. Englishmen prefer 
generally to leave in a kind of mist the axioms of religion or poli- 
tics on which the whole fabric of society rests, and to correct after- 
ward by compromise the deviations from good sense which this 
looseness of principle naturally produces. It is certain that many 
of them are vividly alive to whatever strikes the imagination and 
influences the emotions. Particularly is this the case when at the 
same time they can say that reason approves of it; for they would 
not for any consideration appear unreasonable, especially when the 
matter borders on the domain of superstition. 

Observe, for example, how artful the Ritualists are as regards 
their publications. The works they publish are either intensely 
devotional books, or else minute and exact treatises on ceremonies 
and rites; and they are very careful to give the “ Reason why.” 
This is the very title of one of their last and best productions, 
quoted at the head of this article. This little book contains what 
would seem to be most opposed to the naturalism so prevalent 
now in England, and particularly opposed to the prejudices of the 
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nation with regard to childish and superstitious practices. All the 
minute details of “high and low Mass;” the entire list of all church 
officers of every degree; the colors of vestments; their head-dresses 
and flowing robes; their standing erect, bowing the head, bending 
the body, genuflexions, and prostrations; the offices of Matins 
and Even-song; mortuary and funeral celebrations; the consecra- 
tion of churches and cemeteries; dexedictions of persons, places, 
and things; in fine, nearly all the prescriptions contained, not only 
in Catholic rituals, but in the liturgic books which we call proces- 
sionals, graduals, bishop's ceremonials, etc., are given in minute 
detail. And to this important remark it must be added that “ The 
reason why” of each of them is more or less correctly assigned, ex- 
tracted generally from the works of Durandus and Cardinal Bona. 
It cannot be denied that if, in England, there still are men even now 
who stand up for dogmas and a positive religion, they much prefer 
to see those dogmas reflected in solemn and impressive ceremo- 
nies, rather than developed im dry sermons and dull instructions, 

Moreover, in addition to the interest naturally excited by the fra- 
grance of flowers and incense, by the harmony of music and song, 
by the incessant moving of ministers on the steps of the altar and 
on the floor of the sanctuary, there is the soft and enticing lan- 
guage of books of devotion, amoag which we are not surprised to 
see our own Rodriguez and Da Ponte, although the Ritualistic 
editor did not dare to make it known that they were Jesuits. After 
all, the Ritualists have hit upon the right key, though going on so 
recklessly, striking right and left, speaking boldly and not in the 
low whispers of human respect; and to this they owe their mo- 
mentary success. They merely employ the means that are used 
still more extensively by the Catholic Church. How far they are 
justified or not in their proceedings, will appear by and by. 

In the details just given they seem to have been only wholesale 
plagiarists of modern Catholic lore. Both for public rites and for 
private devotion they mostly employ the books which Catholic 
priests use in our own day. It would, however, be an unfair rep- 
resentation of their proceedings not to aliude to the other au- 
thorities on which they rely. Thus they sometimes mention the 
usages of Catholic England in medizval times; they speak occa- 
sionally of the York rite, of the Sarum and Hereford Rituals, etc. 
It is well known that, although Rome took good care from the 
earliest times to look after the doings of bishops with regard to the 
introduction of new rites into the liturgy, the rule, however, which 


she followed in that regard was not formerly so strict as it has been 
since the Reformation. Not only the Oriental liturgies differed 
somewhat from the Roman, but even in the West some particular 
churches enjoyed peculiarities of their own which the Mother 
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Church did not think proper to disturb. It seems that in the Sa- 
rum diocese this went so far that the Canon of the Mass differed 
in some slight details from that of the Roman Liturgy. This fur- 
nished an opportunity to the directors of the new movement to 
show their ritualistic erudition, and appear not to follow Rome 
altogether. But these differences were, in fact, of so trifling a char- 
acter, that the noise they at first made on the subject soon subsided, 
and now very little is heard about it. 

Finally, to conclude this branch of the subject, it is proper to 
remark that some Protestant divines, flourishing at the time of the 
Reformation, or soon after, also furnished to the Ritualists their 
quota of authority with regard to rites. But this has been on a 
small scale, and is of very little importance compared with the use 
which the Puseyites made of them in regard to dogma and exegesis. 

Before entering on the discussion which is now in order, namely, 
the relations of Ritualism to Catholicity and to Protestantism, it is 
fair and in place to ask whether those gentlemen could, with pro- 
priety and justice, do what they have done so recklessly, and which 
they continue doing in the face of God and men; whether, for 
instance, they could of their own authority, and consistently with 
their own principles, establish religious orders of men and women, 
and assume to themselves the heavy task of resuscitating in their 
own persons a Catholic Church which (as an Anglican branch) has 
been dead for three centuries? This is a very important consid- 
eration. 

First, as to religious orders. The houses they have already 
founded form undcubtedly the finest blossoms of their crown. The 
inmates are devoted, “set apart,” to works of mercy and religion. 
They embrace a life of celibacy, abstemiousness, and prayer. It 
is chiefly for their use that the Canonical Hours, copied entirely 
from the Roman Breviary and the various monastic liturgical books, 
have been translated and printed under the care of the leaders of 
Ritualism. There can be no doubt that those persons who separate 
themselves from the world, live in obscurity, humility, and good 
works, are animated by pure motives and the best intentions, even 
though they labor, as we believe they do, under a delusion, and are not 
in reality God's proper agents for accomplishing what they attempt 
todo. But it is certain that, in this attempt at imitating the noblest 
efforts of the Catholic Church for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of men, the Ritualists have undertaken more than they can do, 
and they would themselves feel it if they would but reflect seri- 
ously on the bold position they assume. 

As if there was a lurking thought in their minds that this is the 
case, they keep to themselves almost entirely the details of the 
management of their houses. It is true that in the Catholic Church: 
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the members of those holy communities do not boast of their 
interior life, and that they keep it as secret as they can; but every 
well-instructed Catholic is fully aware not only of the object of each 
particular house, but even of the most important details of the re- 
ligious life, and the doors of the “ convents” are never closed against 
any respectable inquirer, though they may be absolutely barred 
against the intrusion of “ smelling committees.” There is, in fact, 
no intention whatever on the part of Catholic Religious to make a 
secret of anything connected with their holy seclusion, and the 
books containing their most secret rules, although they are not 
found generally for sale in booksellers’ shops, are, after all, easily 
accessible by every one who takes an interest in those things. 
Among the Ritualists there seems to be much more secrecy. They 
are very sparing of allowing even the most indifferent details to be 
known when there is question of their “ Religious houses.” They 
merely allude to them in general terms, and the reader is always 
at a loss to know anything whatever about their interior life. 

To give a more precise idea of this extreme reticence and se- 
crecy, we will mention the only details that we could gather from 
one of their most outspoken books, Zhe Ritual Reason Why. 
Among the “benedictions of persons” it is stated that “those not 
admitted to holy orders are set apart by a form of benediction. Of 
this kind are the forms of admission or benediction of choristers, 
acolytes, readers; the form of admission into a Religious Order ; 
the institution of a Religious superior, and the like” (pp. 57, 58). 
We suspect here that the writer thought himself very wise in tack- 
ing to the end of a phrase, after choristers, acolytes and readers, 
the admission into a Religious Order, and the institution of a Re- 
ligious superior. He thought they would escape sight altogether 
under such skilfully produced obscurity. In speaking of the Can- 
ontcal Flours, the compiler of the book says that “they are still 
observed in Sisterhoods and other Religious houses.” But he is 
very careful not to mention that their recitation is one of the chief 
Religious exercises performed in them, and in fact is entirely con- 
fined to their precincts. This is carrying secrecy too far. He 
seems, it is true, to speak out plainly on this subject, when he de- 
tails “ the several forms of hour services” (page 223); but he there 
mixes up the well-known rules of the Benedictine Order in the 
Catholic Church with what he calls in a note “the use of Salis- 
bury,” generally followed, as he says, in the English Religious Houses, 
meaning those of the Ritualists. Here there evidently is some con- 
fusion, and it seems to have been intentional. 

In the part of the book devoted to the “burial service,” the 
compiler says that “ Clergy and Sisters are buried in the habits of 
their Orders, because, having entered the ecclesiastical or Religious 
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state, they will be judged at the last day as ecclesiastics or Re- 
ligious. It is not unusual for Sisters and Virgins espoused to Christ 
to be buried in white palls, trimmed with black and violet, etc.” 

This is literally all that can be found in the book on “ Religious 
Orders.” But neither this title, nor any other connected with the 
subject, are to be seen in the index, although it is very copious in 
every other respect, and contains no less than twenty-six pages. 
When men are so excessively reticent, it is difficult to be very pre- 
cise with them. Yet the boldness of the Ritualists in opening re- 
treats secluded from the world, where men and women embrace 
the Religious state, and consequently pronounce Religious vows, 
deserve at least a few words of serious admonition and warning. 

Whatever may have been the origin of monasticism in the Church, 
no student of ecclesiastical history can deny that very early, if not 
from the very beginning, no Religious Order could be founded, and 
no Religic sus house could be opened, without the intervention of the 
hierarchy. No doubt a number of persons can join together, adopt 
rules of their own, and live quietly and holily, but they can never 
be regarded as forming a Religious body unless the rulers of the 
Church intervene, examine everything connected with the new 
enterprise, and approve the designed object and the means pro- 
posed to attain it. A single hermit, even, living on the slopes of 
the Apennines, or on the crags of the Pyrenees, must first obtain 
permission from his ecclesiastical superiors in the ranks of the 
hierarchy to lead his secluded and extraordinary life. An ordinary 
priest, as a director, could not undertake to grant permission or to 
direct him spiritually. This may have been at first only a custom, 
but it is now a law; and the Ritualists whe avowedly profess to 
follow implicitly all the positive details of rule in everything con- 
nected with Church organization and discipline, are bound to sub- 
mit to this law, according to their own principles. 

The reason of this law is the evident danger that would arise 
of leading souls astray, and of originating heresies, schisms, and 
every kind of disorder in the Church, if large bodies of people 
could be gathered together and subjected to rules over which the 
Church would not have full supervision and control. Have those 
gentlemen seriously reflected on the possible consequences of their 
ascetic undertaking? If they are to be forever limited in their 
expansion to their present small number, and can always count on 
their fingers their Religious houses of men and women, perhaps 
no great harm to their ecclesiastical organization might ensue, and 
they might not find it impossible to restrain within the limits of 
propriety and good sense the docile souls of those that enter their 


Sisterhoods, and the apostolic zeal of their “ Evangelist Fathers.” 
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This last body confines itself, it seems, to “ Parochial Missions,” to 
the teaching of “Catechism,” and to “ Evangelist Tracts ;’ all 
coming from Cowley in England. In these praiseworthy occupa- 
tions these well-meaning men and women may continue tq labor 
assiduously and harmoniously. But the Ritualists do not purpose to 
remain as few as they are. They propose to themselves to convert to 
their views the whole of England, and perhaps of this country also. 
Imagine what would be the case if they multiplied a thousandfold. 
Remember what has often happened in Religious houses, even 
when they were subjected to the strong arm of the Catholic hier- 
archy, and let this salutary lesson inspire fear in the hearts of the 
bold supporters of Ritualism. 

For those gentlemen cannot conceal even from themselves the 


fact, that their plan of “ Religious Orders” has no other visible 
support for harmonious action than the exertions of simple priests, 
even admitting that they are priests, as they suppose they are. 
None of them can claim the superior position necessary to put 
down disorder by authority, should disorder arise. 

They say that they are a branch of the Catholic Church. But 
can they tell us what branch of the Catholic hierarchy they can 
look to for support in case of danger? They refuse to submit to 
Rome; and although they roundly abuse in their books the various 
English Protestant “ bishops” who are supposed to rule them, still 
if there is, as they think, an Anglican Catholic hierarchy, that body 
is the first to repudiate them, to laugh at their “Sisters” and 
“ Fathers,” and would willingly anathematize them all if it knew 
and believed that it cow/d strike with anathema any rebellious 
‘church.” The whole thing rests, therefore, on 


members of its ‘ 
the individual exertions of the Ritualists and they have no warrant 
whatever for what they are doing. 

[his is all that can be said in this paper on this branch of the 
subject. Another act of boldness and recklessness on the part of 
the Ritualists, more surprising still, because more general and 
unwarrantable, if possible, now requires a moment's attention. 

rhey pretend that, in all their proceedings, they stand on prin- 
ciple, and that their position is sound and logical, because they 
themselves assent to the Catholic creed. They think they can 
prove that the Anglican branch of the Church does likewise, and 
consequently also is Catholic. This was the position of the Pu- 
seyites of Oxford, and though the Ritualists have witnessed the 
disappointment of these forerunners of their own body, they en- 
deavor to bolster up anew the ruined theory of Mr. Palmer. To 
effect this, as has been shown, they assume both that they are the 
lawful successors of the Catholic prelates before the Reformation, 


and also that many Reformers have upheld Catholic doctrines, and 
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secured to Anglicanism the right to claim Catholicity. Both pre- 
tensions will be briefly discussed, and we shall begin with the last, 
which can be disposed of in a moment. The task is easy, inas- 
much as it has been done already, and better than we could 
succeed in doing, in the Dublin Aevew for April, 1869 
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[his argument is unanswerable, and the evident consequence is 
that Ritualists cannot claim, on any grounds, that the now-existing 
\nglican Church is a branch of the Catholic Church, whatever 
may have been the case two or three hundred years ago, There 
remains to discuss the other part of the question, namely, Can the 
Ritualists lawfully claim to be the true successors of-the rulers of 
the Church in England before the Reformation? This claim is 
still more unwarrantable than their other pretension just noticed, 
because they themselves are not rulers in any church, and at best 


the y can preten 7 to be only the pastors of those souls who confide 


themselves to their individual care. They may mean, nevertheless, 


that the actual rulers of the Anglican Church, namely, the bishops 
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of the Establishment, are the lawful successors of the Catholic prel- 
ates who lived anterior to the change effected by Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. It is known that many Anglican “ divines” have ad- 
vanced this pretension, and have even called the present incumbents 
of Catholic Sees in Great Britain, schismatics and intruders. It is 
important, therefore, to show how preposterous such a pretension 
is in the eye simply of good sense. A few remarks will furnish 
most irrefragable proof of it. The whole may be reduced to a 
single observation, which no man of intelligence can gainsay. It 
is this: 

By the Protestant Establishment the previous Catholic organiza- 
tion in England was totally destroyed, root and branch. What 
followed was an absolutely different church, having nothing in 
common with the first. At least at the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the nation as well as the government had entirely repudiated 
Catholicity, which had no more existence for them than if it had 
never been planted in the country. The few remaining Catholic 
bishops and priests were simply outlaws, and could neither prevent 
nor arrest the complete severance of the English nation from 
whatever might give it the remnant of a claim to the name of 
Catholic. This should be examined at somewhat greater length. 

The Catholic Church has always been a well-known entity. The 
supremacy of the Pope has ever been the keystone of the edifice ; 
and to deny it was sufficient to cause those who denied it to be 
thrown out of the body. But those Eastern nations which anterior 
to the Reformation rejected the supremacy of the Pope, at least 
kept intact, or nearly so, the remainder of the structure. Their 
hierarchy preserved the validity of its orders ; they kept sacredly 
the entire sacramental system ; they continued to admit not only 
as the basis of all morality the strict prescriptions of the Ten Com- 
mandments, but likewise, that those who, aiming at perfection, 
devoted themselves to the practice of the evangelical counsels, 
must submit unreservedly to the decisions of all the Ecumenical 
Councils which preceded their separation from Rome; they re- 
mained united with the Church to a great degree in the sacred 
bonds of a universal tradition ; finally, they never repudiated alto- 
gether the hope of a reunion with Rome, from which large and 
influential bodies among them have never been disconnected. If 
all this had been the case in the Anglican communion, there might 
be some reason on their part for claiming to be a branch of the 
Catholic Church. Strict theologians would see, in this alone, not 
to refer to other considerations, an important difference between 
them and the Gallicans, before Gallicanism was formally con- 
demned. 

But, unfortunately, Anglicanism at a very early period took a 
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much wider departure from Catholicity as it existed before Luther 
and Calvin. Not only has it contemptuously rejected from the very 
start any possible connection with Rome, but in the very act of 
taking a new position in the religious world, it has so managed it 
that the validity of its orders has been ever since denied by both 
the Roman and the Greek churches; and the Anglican divines 
who have labored most strenuously to vindicate their ordinations, 
have not succeeded in convincing most Englishmen even of the 
validity of their claim. From the very beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign they rejected all the sacraments but two; and though these 
two, namely, Baptism and the Eucharist, appeared in the Prayer- 
book to look like real sacraments, the X X XIX Articles care in at 
the same time to dispel the delusion, and to lead many ministers 
of the Church of England to deny both regeneration in Baptism, 
and the presence of Christ in the celebration of the Last Supper. It 
is well known also, what torrents of abuse have been poured forth 
by the pens of Anglican divines against monasticism, that is, 
against the practice of the evangelical counsels; and if the Ten 
Commandments—wonderful indeed—have not been ridiculed as 
were monastic vows, we are compelled to say with heartfelt sad- 
ness, that by rejecting 7 foto the sacrament of penance and the 
practice of confession, they have taken from the conscience of 
Englishmen the burdensome necessity of examining the state of 
their souls at least at some regular appointed times, and allowed 
the majority of them to omit doing it during their whole lives. 
The question can fairly be put to them, What is the practical use 
of the Ten Commandments under such circumstances ? 

Lastly, we can ask them, likewise, what Councils of the Church 
do they admit as authoritative ? and since the necessary answer 
must be the short word zone, have they not broken loose from all 
tradition ; from whatever can constitute a Church that can be called, 
if not Catholic, at least. Christian ? 

These are simply the suggestions of good sense; and the con- 
clusion is irresistible. Anglicanism has preserved nothing of the 
former organization of the Church in England, and to imagine that 
its present bishops are the successors of the former prelates is a 
flimsy pretension, the proper answer to which is simply denial. 
There are true successors to those prelates in England, but they 
are found only in the Catholic hierarchy, whose most prominent 
member now is Cardinal Manning. To dwell on this, however, 


does not enter into the scope of this paper, and it remains only to 
conclude briefly what naturally follows from the previous remarks. 

There is not, certainly, in the whole range of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, another example of such a thorough denial and repudiation 
of all former Catholic principles, with regard to the doctrine of the 
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Church, as was witnessed in the establishment of what has been 
called the Reformation in England. And this denial and repudia- 
tion has been going on and constantly becoming bolder during the 
last three hundred years. Still, the Ritualists pretend that the new 
organization, substituted for the old one, and altogether antago- 
nistic to it, has nevertheless remained all the while a branch of the 
first, and that they continued to be through this new organization, 
members of the Catholic Church. There is no question here, bear 
it in mind, of creed, articles, formularies of belief, practices of piety, 
and rites. The main thing to be examined, is the organization itself 
of both the bodies, old and new. All members of this last one, lay 
or clerical, who are not Ritualists, smile at the conceit that their 
system as an organism has anything in common with the old one. 
They will not admit a Catholic priest to any of their pulpits, unless he 
promises to speak as they do, that is, unless he renounces his religion, 
and professes Anglicanism. It is well known, that a Catholic pastor 
of souls who would allow a Ritualist “priest” to say J/ass in his 
church, would fall directly under censure, and most surely be sus- 
pended from all priestly functions. These matters of fact, form the 
rea) test of union or disunion between religious bodies. Every one 
is aware that a United Greek is regarded in a Latin church as a mem- 
ber of the flock, and treated as such. Not soa Puseyite or Ritu- 
alist in a religious edifice dependent, for instance, on Cardinal Man- 
ning, or on any Catholic bishop in England. And it is just after 
three centuries of such a total separation, that the upholders of 
Ritualism assume the privilege of claiming as their own, the former 
rulers of the Catholic Church in England. As well might the 
Reverend D., the worthy pastor of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
in Sixteenth Street, New York, pretend to be the first lineal de- 
scendant of St. Peter himself, the undoubted founder of the true 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. Thus the doings of these Ritual- 
istic gentlemen partake of the ludicrous, and it is not our fault that 
the charge is made, that they are in fact “ playing at church.” 

It is time now to consider their relations to Catholicity and Prot- 
estantism in a more direct way. 

With regard to their relation to Catholicity, if you listen to their 
assertions, you might imagine that they are more Catholic than the 
strictest members or even rulers of our Holy Church. But those 
professions after all do not amount to much, since they all re- 
fuse, more obstinately even than the Puseyites did, to take the only 
step which would make them Catholics, viz., going back to the only 
legitimate organization. 

In their Zracts for the Times, or Essays on Theological Subjects, 
they invariably assume that they are Catholics; they speak con- 
temptuously of Protestantism in every possible sense ; yet, it is pre- 
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cisely in those volumes that they show their total ignorance of 


Catholicity. For them, Catholicity is only an assemblage of dog- 
mas and rites; they seem unable to understand that the Church is 
essentially a living organism. They seem never to reflect that 
when Christ established his Church, he appointed twelve men, who 
were to form a visible society, and that they were placed visibly at 
its head, by the privilege of teaching and administering the Sacra- 
ments; that he formed of them a moral body closely knit together 
in Him, to pray that they should remain ove, to give them all the 
powe! He Himself had received from His Father, which power 
they were to communicate to their successors in office. 

The upholders of Ritualism seem to have no idea of this, and 
they appear to imagine that the degree of the Catholicity of a man 
answers exactly to the extent of his knowledge in divinity and 
ritual. In that sense they are certainly great Catholics; and as it 
would be w rong to despise theology and the exterior beauty of the 
house of God, it is but fair to them, and just, to give them credit for 
this. Then, too, they trample human respect under their feet when 
they profess openly the need of a positive creed, and show a high 
appreciation of the exterior beauty of religion, in the midst of a 
generation of men who make a boast of scoffing at both ; and they 
deserve praise for this. 

To be convinced of this, one has only to read the testimony 
give n before the Ritual Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 
1867. We quote from the Dudiin Review, of April, 1868: 


‘Mr. Bennett, of Frome, when asked by the (Protestant) Archbishop of Armagh, 

» you consider yourself a sacrificing priest ?’ replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘In fact,’ rejoined the 
hop (who apparently doubted the testimony of his own ears), ‘ Sacerdas, a sac 

rificing priest?’ ‘ Distinctly so,’ said Mr. Bennett. The Archbishop: ‘ What authority 
have y in the Prayer-book for that?’ ‘That would involve a long answer It has 
interpreted by our divines, the divines of our church from the time of the 

tion downwards.’ The Archbishop: ‘Then you think you offer a propitia 


fice ?? * Yes, I think I offer a propitiatory sacrifice.’ ”’ 


When this profession of belief, not only in the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist as a Sacrament but in the pre-eminently 
Catholic doctrine of the sacrificial character of the liturgy, was 
made by Mr. Bennett, that gentleman had not to fear the barbarous 
treatment which would have been meted out to a Catholic priest 
for such a profession two centuries previous, but he was sure of 
the reprobation of all England, excepting the Ritualists and Cath- 
olics. He knew that his answers would be reproduced in the 
leading newspapers and periodicals of the country, and that their 
perusal at the breakfast-table, the following morning, would cause a 
torrent of ridicule to be poured on his devoted head. Was not the 
very language of the Archbishop of Armagh proof of it? “ Then 
you think you offer a propitiatory sacrifice?” “Then you area 
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Sacerdos, a sacrificing priest ?” “Distinctly so,” replied Mr. Ben- 
nett. There was certainly a great deal of the constancy of a mar- 
tyr in these repeated replies. Let us go on in our quotations. 


“ The Bishop of Gloucester then tried his hand. He read an extract from an essay 
published by Mr. Bennett. ‘I will ask you only to say whether such is now your 
opinion, or whether you in any degree modify it. This is what you say: ‘ The ancient 
vestments present to crowds of worshippers the fact, that here before God's altar is 
something far higher, far more awful, more mysterious than aught that man can speak 
of, namely, the Presence of the Son of God in human flesh subsisting.” Would you 
wish to retain that?’ ‘ Decidedly,’ said Mr. Bennett.” 


There is no need of quoting his answers to the Dean of Ely, 
who wished to know “ if the elevation of the elements takes place 
for the purpose of adoration? if the phrase, ‘the adoration of the 
elements’ is the proper orthodox phrase ?”’ 

Thus, the bishops and dignitaries of the Establishment came one 
after another to make him commit himself more and more thor- 
oughly to the profession of the very doctrines which Anglicanism 
has expressly repudiated; and without flinching, the undaunted 
Ritualist made, in intention at least, a bold avowal of Catholicity, 
knowing all the while that he was the object of sneers and scorn. 
For this he is worthy of all respect. 

A very important consideration in the same line of thought, is 
the total rejection by the Ritualists of Protestantism in every shape 
and form, particularly as a set of doctrines dependent on the State. 

They go in this direction much farther than the Puseyites ever 
did. The remark has already been made, that these last gentle- 
men thought they had found Catholic doctrine in the reformed 
church, whilst the directors of the new movement refuse to accept 
anything from the Reformation as such. They prefer to go di- 
rectly to the Church as it existed in England before Henry VIII. ; 
and if they occasionally employ texts taken from the writings of 
the Reformers, it is simply because they think that those texts are 
thoroughly Catholic, not because they come from Reformers. 
Thus they make very little, comparatively, of the Anglican Prayer- 
book, which was so much relied upon by the Tractarians, because 
it has since been ascertained that the few Catholic scraps it contains 
are almost always nullified by Calvinistic expressions. The Prayer- 
book, besides, has been imposed by the State, and the Ritualists 
strongly insist on repudiating the authority of the State in Church 
matters. Here, again, they give some proof of a genuine Catholic 
spirit, and if they followed it logically and in simplicity of purpose, 
they would soon give up the whole Establishment. For in Angli- 
canism the Episcopate itself, from which they derive their Orders, 
supposing they have any, has no other root or basis than the State; so 
that everything depends on it: hierarchy, dogmas, sacraments, and 
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rites. And this is perhaps more thoroughly the case at the present 
moment than ever before. The convocation of “ bishops” is now 
a mere sham, and a Pan-Anglican synod is not much better than a 
solemn farce. The Ritualists do not seem to be aware of it; and 
they speak as if there was still a strong inward vitality in the 
ecclesiastical organization of England, whilst everybody else knows 
that there is absolutely none. To be blind is a necessity of their 
system ; and as a consequence of that blindness, they flatter them- 
selves that everything is as they imagine it to be, and they imagine 
it as Catholic as possible. 

They are, therefore, totally opposed to what has been called 
Erastianism, and they fight valiantly against State interference in 
Church matters. It is most remarkable that this does not open 
their eyes to the true constitution of the Church. The only ex- 
planation that can be given of this obliquity of vision on their part, 
is the close attention they bestow upon dogmas, rites, and cere- 
monies. It makes them forget that, besides these holy things, 
priceless beyond all doubt, and which we are glad to see them 
estimate so highly, there is the organism itself on which all those 
important interests depend, but to this, we are sorry to say, they 
pay very little attention. In our opinion, they are more truly on 
the road toward genuine Catholicity, in warring against State con- 
trol, than in going through the ceremonial of the Mass with a 
medizval chasuble, or giving the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament in the most elaborately embroidered cope. 

It is time, however, to ask ourselves, why it is that with such a 
seeming ardor for Catholicity they often revile the Catholic Church, 
or the Roman branch of it, to use their own language? For it is 
undoubtedly true, and it is a great pity, that they frequently speak 
most disrespectfully of the Church of Rome. We will not repeat 
all the harsh expressions that they employ against her in their 
books, and we beg to assure them, that if we abstain from doing 
so, it is more for their sake than for our own; for it does not re- 
dound to their honor, and we would not on any account present 
them in an odious light. But can they be sincere when they pre- 
tend that the doctrines which they advocate, and which are in many 
points thoroughly Catholic, are nevertheless different from and 
more orthodox than those of the Church of Rome? They profess 
openly to believe in the Real Presence, the sacrifice of the Mass, 
confession and absolution, the Religious life and vows, the invoca- 
tion of the saints, even the existence of purgatory, which is neces- 
sarily connected with the Masses they say for the dead; yet they 
constantly insinuate that their doctrine, under these various heads, 
is somewhat different from, and more orthodox, than the Roman 
doctrine. To be able to do this, they certainly are compelled to 
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equivocate. They seem, for instance, to reject transubstantiation by 
never using the werd in their formularies, and by appearing to find 
fault with it. Yet they admit a swdstantial change in the elements 
at the time of consecration in the Mass. Is not their expression 
equivalent to ours? The only difference that can be perceived 
between them and Catholic priests in hearing confessions and 
giving absolution consists in their absolute want of power, since, 
independently of the invalidity of Orders in the Anglican Church, 
no one of their bishops, most certainly in this age, intends to confer 
Orders in the Catholic sense, to give, for instance, power to any 
minister they ordain, of absolving sinners ‘in the sense in which the 
term is understood by the Church. Such an intention it is impos- 
sible that their bishops can have even impliedly, since they are all 
positively of opinion that the matters referred to are, one and all, 
only sacrilegious pretensions. Still it is known that the Ritualists 
keep within their organization many people strongly inclined to go 


“ Romeward,” by giving them the assurance that confession with 
them is a more blessed institution than anywhere else, though in 
fact, as practiced by them, it is merely a sham. 

Again, the invocation of the saints and the existence of purgatory 
they copy from the Catholic doctrine; yet they often speak as if 
abuses were less liable to occur among them on those points than 
in any other religious body, etc., etc. They cannot be sincere in 
all this, and in employing such language they prove that they have 
no firm conviction of its truth. There is only one reason that can 
be assigned, and it is a very poor one. It is, the effect of the fear 
they have of showing too plainly a leaning toward Rome. It is 
strange, but it is so. The more ardently they profess to be Cath- 
olic in all things, the more they appear afraid that others will 
suspect them of being so in reality. 

The consequence of this is, that whenever one of them feels 
obliged in conscience to place himself on firmer ground than that 
afforded by their own system, they speak and write of him dis- 
paragingly ; they attribute to him unworthy motives, and consider 
his union with Rome almost as a surrendering of his Catholicity. 
He does not belong any more to the noble Anglican, but only to 
the Roman branch of the Church! To illustrate better our mean- 
ing, let us suppose that the Pope and the Catholic bishops should 
admit their claims, consider their priests as invested really with 


sacerdotal functions, and permit them to act in Catholic solemni- 
ties together with true priests; there is very little doubt that they 
would be flattered by such a condescension as this, and glory more 
than ever in their Catholicity. But there is also very little doubt 
that this would not alter in the least their foolish pretensions, 
Many of them probably would flock to the continent, and take 
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part in the most imposing ceremonies of our holy religion. In 


England, however, they would most probably prefer their own 
conventicles; nay, they would continue to go for ordination to 
Anglican bishops, with whom they have nothing in common, ex- 
cept that both are Anglicans. 

This suffices to give a pretty clear idea of their relations to 
Catholicity. They are laboring under a fatal delusion which blinds 
them to the real position they occupy in the religious world. As 
long as they remain what they are, they have no right to the name 
of Catholics. Their apparently firm belief in Catholic truth, is not 
sufficient to legitimize their assumptions. They are not priests, 
and cannot offer the sacrifice of the altar. Neither can they ab- 
solve sinners, and assume the responsibility of directing souls. 
Their Religious Congregations of men and women can never have 
the approval of the Church, which has no control over them, and 
has not given them any warranty or permission for following their 
iscetic rules. These are not mere assertions. It all! follows from 
the very constitution of the Church, which every consistent Chris- 
tian is bound to admit 

Che consequences of all this are of the most serious nature. A 
few only can be hinted at here. It is not Christ they adore in the 
ucharist, but the simple elements of bread and win It is not 
the sacrifice of the Cross which is reproduced on their altars, but a 
sham representation of it. When sinners rise from the feet of those 
among them who hear confessions, they have not really been ab 
solved from their sins, but remain burdened with the load of guilt 
they had the simplicity to confess. The “Sisters” in their “ con- 
vents" are but “foolish virgins,” whose lamps contain no oil, and 
who consequently cannot be admitted to the marriage feast of the 
true spouse 

It remains to examine the relation of the Ritualists to Protestant- 
ism, which they seem to renounce absolutely in their outward pro- 
fessions 

lhe following quotation, taken, we believe, from the Church 
/imes, an organ of the Ritualists, in 1868, and found in the Pud/in 
Review, of the same year, will furnish the reader with an additional 
proof that this new party in the Anglican Church thinks itself em- 
phatically anti-Protestant. 

“ When the Bishop of Ely speaks of certain doctrines (Ritualistic of course), being 


ble in the Church of England, all he nieans is, that they are not in * Browne, on 
hirty-nine Articles,’ a proposition which no theologian of any learning would re 
gard as identical More startling is the language of the Bishop of London Speaking 
of certain usages ( Ritualistic), which he disapproves, and which have been maintained, 
in one form or another, by the Eastern and Western churches, for fifteen hundred years, 
he declares ‘ that the bishops would be traitors to the church, if they allowed the foun 


dations of the faith to be sapped in such a way.’ The foundations of the faith are the 
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Creeds, the Sacraments, and the Inspiration of the Holy Scripture. What then is that 
bishop to be called, who strives with all his might to protect one who has denied two 
main articles of the Creed, who jeers at the very idea of inspiration, who has taken care 
to explain that the Sacraments are bare signs? . . . . If the Bishop of London had a 
spark of loyalty or humility, he would have said, in speaking of some late secessions 
(to Rome), ‘It was my fault. My Erastianism, my collusion with Aeresy, my weak 
subservience to a clique of plausible unbelievers, have made some earnest though erring 
clergymen despair of a church which possesses such a prelate.’ The question is not in 
the least whether the seceders are right in their opinion, but whether their opinion be 
as we have expressed it.” 


Thus in the minds of the Ritualists, all the evil existing in Angli- 
canism, all the danger of losing many thoughtful members of their 
communion, came from the ultra Protestant notions prevailing in 
the hierarchy itself, notions going so far as to border occasionally 
on infidelity itself. They were therefore ardent in opposing Prot- 
estantism, or Heresy, as they correctly name it whatever shape it 
takes in the Establishment. This is the first and general consid- 
eration presented at once, by the attitude of the new party. Un- 
fortunately that attitude partakes more of appearance than of reality, 
as it will be our duty to show presently. 

But since we speak of their relations to each other, before that 
point is openly reached, it is well to see how Protestantism paid 
back Ritualism, opposed it tooth and nail, and endeavored to 
crush it in its very cradle. The Ritualist party had scarcely given 
evidence of its existence, when Parliament, on which all important 
ecclesiastical affairs depend in England, thought the matter serious 
enough to discuss it and put an end to it. This was, we believe, in 
1867. Under the impossibility of giving even briefly a sketch of 
all the proceedings of the English legislature on this occasion, it 
is sufficient to mention that the Commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment, “to inquire into the Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for 
Regulating the Course and Conduct of Public Worship, etc.,” 
soon met and set about investigating the whole matter of Ritual- 
ism. That “Commission” was composed of statesmen, lawyers, 
and politicians, as well as prelates and clergy, and called to its bar 
witnesses of every description, among whom the most prominent 
Ritualists predominated in number and importance. A word has 
already been said about some questions which were addressed to 
Rev. Mr. Bennett, of Frome, by the Protestant Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, the Bishop of Gloucester, and the Dean of Ely. 

The case, it is known, was carried to the Privy Council, and a 
judgment was pronounced by that body, which many thought 
would render Ritualism impossible in the Church of England. 
But this was so far from being true, that the very year after (1868), 
Mr. Mackonochie, another Ritualist clergyman, was also called 
before the Court of Arches, on account of the “ rites and ceremo- 
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nies” which he continued to practice in divine worship, in spite of 
the previous judgment. The Dean of the Arches, Sir R. Philli- 
more, decided that “the mixture of water with the wine, and the 
use of incense in the Protestant communion service, and the eleva- 
tion of the bread and wine after the supposed consecration, were 
forbidden by the existing laws of the Church of England.” It was 
evident that Protestantism had made up its mind to pursue the 
Ritualists and hound them out of their field of predilection. But 
they were not to be put down; they were not even dismayed by 
mere decisions of courts of law. As O’Cénnell had once declared 
that he could drive a carriage and four through any act of Parlia- 
ment, they set their ingenuity to work to perform the same feat 
with regard to judicial decisions. On appeal, the Privy Council 
having declared itself against the use of candles, except when they 


were necessary for light, an ingenious upholder of “ ritual” sug- 
gested that the chancel windows should be covered with outside 
shutters during the communion service, in which case the candles 
might be legally lighted. But Mr. Mackonochie invented a more 
ingenious arrangement. He merely hung up seven huge lamps, 
which were to burn before the communion table, day and night. 

It would require too much space to give all the details of the 
open war which then commenced between Ritualism and pure 
Anglicanism, or to use the language of the new party, between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. And a mere mention must be 
made of another phase of the conflict which soon followed, a 
prominent feature of which was a street mob, breaking into Ritu- 
alist churches during service, and on some occasions, not only 
hooting the clergyman, but destroying the furniture and ornaments 
of the edifice. It was manifest that Ritualism had nothing in 
common with Anglican Protestantism. The hierarchy of the 
Protestant Establishment was dead against the new system; its 
Protestant State masters used old legal weapons against it, and 
were prepared to forge new ones if needed; Protestant legists and 
canonists were brimful of legal arguments to have it condemned ; 
and finally a Protestant mob came into the field of action with its 
brutal assaults. On their own side the Ritualists did not “ mince 
matters.” They were as fiercely outspoken against Protestantism 
as the Catholic controversialists of the sixteenth century had ever 
been. It was the first time that Anglican clergymen denounced 
Protestantism in any shape. The Puseyites and Tractarians ot 
former years, who called themselves Catholics, respected to some 
great extent the Reformation, and never threw obloquy and re- 


proach on Protestants as such. This circumstance gives to the 
new contest in England an interest of its own, and directs general 
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attention to the question, how all this will terminate, and whether 
Protestantism is not really on the wane in the British Isles. It is 
well known that from the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the name 
of Protestant became in England a sacred word. The nation 
boasted of its Protestantism, which in its eyes had brought it every 
blessing. Any one who dared to speak against it, was for a long 
time in danger of his life. Atall times it was an honor to be called 
a Protestant. 

The Ritualists are effecting,in this regard a sort of revolution in 
Great Britain. A large*number of Englishmen are beginning to 
learn from them that Protestantism is a “heresy,” “a curse,” a 
“devilish delusion.” As the new party increases in numbers, in 
influence, in respectability, hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of 
people cease to worship the idol they hav e so long adore d, and now 
no one is shocked, whilst many are delighted, to hear Protestantism 
abused in every possible shape. The Catholic Church undoubt- 
edly will profit by this altered state of circumstances, and Ritualism 
will have done some good in England. 

Catholic writers, nevertheless, declare that the Ritualists are 
Protestants, notwithstanding their loud protestations. Nay, it is 
positively affirmed by grave authors that they are ultra Protestants ; 
and there may be a great deal of truth in the assertion. How is 
this? 

It has been proved that Catholicism does not consist precisely 
in accepting all the dogmas of the Church, all her sacraments, 
moral precepts, etc.; but that besides all these prerequisites, it is 
necessary that every one should belong to her organism, sub- 
mit to her authority, and recognize the power of Christ in her 
pastors, particularly in her Visible Head, who has received the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the promise that his faith 
shall never fail. But the Ritualists do not acknowledge these 
truths; nay, do not acknowledge on earth any spiritual authority 
above themselves. Catholicity is essentially a religion of authority 
and subordination; and if outside the exterior pale of the Church, 
there are any souls belonging to her—and we individually believe 
that there are many, besides baptized infants—it is only among 
those, who being really humble and submissive to God, are ready 
to acknowledge the order established by His Son. ‘The remission 
of sins and the admission among God's children cannot be granted 
to the proud, who refuse to bow to any authority whatever. It is 
evident that this is the case with the Ritualists in greater degree 
than with members of any other sect. The poor Methodist negro 
accepts humbly the guidance of the vigorous preacher, who pro- 


claims the wrath of God against the unrepentant sinner; and it is 
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to the word of God he intends to bow. The same may be said 


even of the stern Puritan. 
lhe upholder of Ritualism, in fact, cannot name a single source 
of authority on which he relies. He says he belongs to the An- 
glican Church, and yet he. denounces everything that belongs to 
it, and stubbornly refuses to obey its rulers. He insists in pro- 
claiming that he is a Catholic, yet takes good care to receive none 
of the decisions of Rome. He receives the Bible and the Fathers, 
but he has no interpretation to give of either, except his own. He 
adds emphatically that “ Ritual” is for him precious, only on ac- 
count of the dogmas it conveys; but the long list of dogmas that 
he admits as embodied in the Ritual, has no theological founda- 
tion other than his own whim and caprice. To show that this is 
true, it is sufficient to point out the ridiculous presumption of the 
Ritualists when they reject the dogmatic definition of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Ever Blessed Virgin Mary, for no reason 
except that “they don’t see it.” This is altogether a Protestant 
way ol treating the dogma. 
Che limits of this paper prevent a longer discussion of the sub- 
ct. But to redeem the promise made at the outset of our re- 
marks, a few words must be added on the peculiar features of 
Ritualism in this country. It was bodily imported from England. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States not only 
owed its origin to Anglicanism, but in its subsequent history it has 
faithfully followed the various phases of its prototype in the old 
country. Although soon after the separation of the United States 
from Great Britain, it was organized into “an independent branch 
of the Church of Christ,” and its first bishop in point of time, Dr. 
Samuel Seabury, of Connecticut, was consecrated in Scotland by 
three Scottish bishops, yet Episcopalianism in this country, par- 
ticularly in the North, has always felt a hankering toward its An 
ican mother. Not only its members and ministers and bishops 
ake a sort of pride in being animated with a true English spirit, 
every movement initiated in the bosom of Anglicanism on the 
side of the Atlantic, is sure to be directly inaugurated in 
Episcopalianism on this side. This is so remarkable that it may 
be doubted if the Protestant Episcopal Church has any life of its 
own. Every one is aware of the deep roots Tractarianism struck 
among us as soon as Dr. Newman and his friends in Oxford began 
to publish their Zracts for the Times. It is so also with Ritualism. 
It was taken up in the United States as soon as it appeared in 
England ; and able Episcopalians in America immediately upheld it 
not only by adopting its innovations, but also by defending it with 
their pen. Dr. Dix of Trinity Church was, from the start, ardent 
in its defence and introduction, though it seems that his ardor has 
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somewhat cooled down. He was not satisfied with introducing and 
spreading in this country the Ritualists’ books which appeared in 
England,—such as the Notitia Liturgica, Directorium Anglicanum, 
etc..—but he compiled and even composed devotional works for 
hearing Mass and receiving Holy Communion, such as 7ke A/tar 
Book, The Little Sacrament Book, etc. The writer of several arti- 
cles on Ritualism in the Catholic World for 1868 and 1869, men- 
tions in particular 7ke Churchman's Guide to Faith and Piety, which, 
he says, is quite a comprehensive work, and is published with 
directions for all devotions, both in and out of the Church. It 
bears a dedication, by permission, to the Rt. Rev. H. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., the Bishop of New York, thus receiving the sanc- 
tion of the highest Episcopalian authority. 

The Ritualists of the United States, however, have always strictly 
followed the path of those of England, not only in their rubrics, 
rites, ceremonies, dogmas, etc., but likewise in the religious com- 
munities which they have founded. So that all the reflections in- 
dulged in previously apply to them, with the few exceptions that 
will be noticed presently. To enter into more details on their 
opinions and practices would be useless, as there is scarcely any- 
thing to distinguish them from those of Great Britain; and it 
would become necessary, too, to mention names of churches and 
persons, which we prefer not to do. Every one in this country 
who feels the least curiosity about those particulars, can easily 
obtain the information he desires: 

But there are peculiarities in American Ritualism which it may 
be well to mention. There are two in particular which should not 


be omitted. These are the absence of opposition on the part of 


the States, and greater encouragement than in England from at 
least some of their bishops. 

No “ British subject” can imagine how ridiculous the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Arches and of the Privy Council, in Eng- 
land, appear in this country. They are, in fact, calculated to 
cause a smile on the face of every reasonable being, let him be 
citizen of the United States or not. A Christian, in particular, 
cannot but be shocked at the thought of them, considering the 
total unfitness of the State to decide on religious matters. For 
this is not a question of Church and State doctrine, as understood 
in Catholic countries. In England, at this day, it is a pure inter- 
ference of the State, as a lay power, in matters which cannot 
possibly concern it. Courts established by Acts of Parliament, 


consequently courts of a simply civil and temporal order, decide 
even in the last resort on religious questions, so that the Church 
itself, the spiritual power, if there is any left in the country, has 
absolutely nothing to say, or to do, in all the proceedings. This 
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absurd position of the State has evidently originated from the total 
absorption by the State of what concerns religion and the soul. It 
is, in the eyes of all sensible men, as ludicrous as it is odious. 
Nothing of the kind, thank God! can happen in the United States. 
Those questions are left entirely to the Church; and moreover, the 
by-laws and canons adopted, in any religious body, are by the 
Judges of our State and Federal Courts considered as binding on 
the members of the different religious bodies. This is the only 
State interference that is possible in this country, and it is but 
reasonable and fair. 

The Ritualists in the United States, consequently, have nothing 
to fear from State control. They cannot be fined or suspended 
from their clerical functions by any lay judge, as recent papers tell 
us has just been the case in England with poor Mr. Mackonochie. 
He has been again condemned to pay the costs in a late trial, and 
suspended from his functions, that is, deprived of his living during 
three years, by Lord Penzance, we believe.’ No Ritualist clergyman 
in the United States feels any apprehension of a brutal persecution 
of this kind. 

But what is a still more favorable feature, consists in the fact 
that the Episcopalian bishops do not seem to be so bitterly op- 
posed to Ritualism as are the Anglican prelates. As has just been 
stated, the Protestant bishop of New York has not refused to give 
his sanction to a book of devotions, replete with the strongest 
expressions of the new doctrine. The only thing, in fact, which 
can hamper the Ritualists is public opinion, and this queen of the 
modern world does not appear to oppose them. Their ceremonies 
are faithfully reported in newspapers, and there is no mob to molest 
them. It is probably for this reason that the so-called Protestant 
hierarchy allows them to follow their bent. 

How is it, that with all these advantages the Ritualists do not 
succeed so well in the United States as in England? That their 
churches do not multiply so fast? their adherents do not increase 
so rapidly? their “religious communities’’ are not so prosper- 
ous and so effective? We will not attempt to answer these 
questions, but close our reflections with the remark, that if their 
ministers do not seem to be more inclined than those of Great 
Britain to return to Rome, a certain number of their flocks are re- 
turning from time to time, and the day may come when the grace 


of God will open the eyes of the great majority among them. 
Fiat, Fiat! 


1 Since this was written, the Court of Queen’s Bench has overruled Lord Penzance’s 


decision. 
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THE JEWISH ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH A PROOF 
OF ITS APOSTOLIC ORIGIN. 


1. Zhe Home and the Synagogue of the Modern Jew ; Sketches of Modern 
Jewish Life and Ceremonies. London: Religious Tract Society. 


2. Prayers of Israel. With an English translation. roth edition. New 
York: L. H. Frank, 1868. 


HERE never was a time when the Scriptures were more 
deeply and thoroughly studied in the letter, nor when the 
Divine declaration that the letter killeth, while the Spirit giveth life, 
was more manifest. The study does not bring faith, it destroys it. 
Rational Germany has made the study a deathblow to whatever 
Christian life Protestantism has retained, and the intellectual world 
of England is deeply imbued with the results of German Biblicism. 
The whole result is an outgrowth of the fundamental error of 
the Reformers. - Had the Bible fallen from heaven, like the Sibyl- 
line Books, an enigma which men were to unravel or perish, it 
would be consonant with reason that the learned should assemble 
to study the language in which it was written; the particular di- 
alect of each portion; the exact form of that dialect at the time 
when each writer composed his part; the peculiar use of words 
which each writer might have adopted; the presence of any word 
foreign to the dialect at that time; the exact philological meaning 
of each word and phrase under these aspects; the character of the 
writer, and his object in writing; the fact whether he was an origi- 
nal author, or used the previous writings of others. 

When the assembled scholars had agreed on all these points, 
they would tell the world what the Bible really meant. 

But the Old Testament and the New Testament did not fall 
from the sky. They are parts of the religious instruction of two 
organized bodies, the Jewish Church and the Christian Church, 
professing to be the appointed teachers of God's will to men, these 
bodies declaring these portions to be not only authoritative and 
divinely guided as all their teachings, but directly inspired by God. 

The Christian Church existed before the New Testament was 
written, existed without it, gave it currency, used it in teaching. 
Claiming a divine authority as teacher, she in her instructions 
taught the meaning of the Scriptures already received by the Jews, 
and, with even greater zeal, of those she gave to the faithful as di- 
rectly inspired. Viewed apart from the teaching bodies, the Jewish 
Church and its successor the Christian Church, the Bible loses all 


power. 
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In the hands of a living teaching body, it matters not whether 
a book is in its original form or language, whether it is merely an 
abridgment, or has been recast and modernized when language 
grew archaic. So long as the living teacher exists to declare its 
real meaning, these questions can have no real influence on the 
faith, while, on the other hand, where that living teacher is ignored, 
they sap faith entirely. 

This philological use of the Bible is but carrying out the work 
of the Reformers, who took the volume as though it had just fallen 
from heaven, and insisted on reading it, without regard to the tra- 
ditional teaching of which it formed a part, and the traditional re- 
ligious life and thought of the bodies which grew up under that 
teaching. 

The Jewish life and thought embodied much instruction not em- 
braced in the Bible; and the Christian life and thought embraces 
no little of this Jewish life as well as that infused into it by the 
Apostles in forming the Church authority of Jesus Christ under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost. 

As the Catholic Church grew out of the Jewish, in which our 
Lord and his disciples lived, the faithful in their life and the Church 
in its teaching must, in many points, coincide with the Jewish, 
even at this day. The modern Jew, it will be said, is Rabbinical, 
and has many ideas and practices, ceremonies and ideas, derived 
from the Talmud, and never taught or used by the Jewish Church 
before the Christian era, when it was especially guided by God. 
This is doubtless so, and the doctrinal decisions of Jewish doctors, 
after the Redemption and the establishment of the Christian Church, 
their recensions of the Scriptures to check the progress of Chris- 
tianity, must lack the divine guidance. But from the very fact that 
from the time when the Jews rallied after the fall of their city and 
formed a reorganized body, they have ever been antagonist to 
Christianity and Christianity to them, it follows that the Modern 
Jews and the Catholics have not borrowed from each other. It has 
been impossible for ceremonies, ideas, or modes of thought to 
originate in either body and pass to the other. 

Whatever we find in common, must have been in common when 
the Christian Church was formed, and Catholics, in retaining it, re- 
tain the primitive thought and practice. And it is remarkable that 
in this category are many things which the Reformers in the six- 
teenth century, in their vanity as self-constituted interpreters of 
Scriptures, rejected. Ideas, thoughts, practices, ceremonies, which 
had come down from Mosaic times to our Saviour’s time, and had 
been thence perpetuated alike by Jew and Catholic, were swept 


away, not because they were or could be proved to be wrong, but 
simply because the Bible, which nowhere declares itself to be the 
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sole and entire body of the teaching, does not enjoin them openly 
and distinctly. 

Recently the world has begun to study the Jewish body, found 
in all countries, seen every day, and felt in the business affairs of 
the world, but as absolutely unknown, interiorly, in its life, prac- 
tices, and thought, as though they were undecipherable. 

It is a striking fact that every work on this Jewish life brings up 
practices and ideas which Protestants find very strange, but which 
are perfectly familiar to the Catholic, who at once derives consola- 
tion from this new proof that forms of devotion, which have been 
made a reproach to him, were undoubtedly practiced by our Lord 
and His disciples, and were thus handed down in the Christian 
Church. 

Our Lord certainly used the devotions and practices of the pious 
Jews of His day. The Evangelists have not enumerated or men- 
tioned them, but from the importance ever attached to them by 
the Jews, we can see that His rejecting them would have been 
brought forward in the accusations against our Lord, whereas, 
amid all the false charges made against Him, there is none that He 
never used the talith or phylactery, or neglected to offer the son's 
prayer for the dead on the grave of Saint Joseph, or to perform 
any other duty then regarded as incumbent on a person of ordi- 
nary piety. And, on the other hand, our Lord denounces and 
condemns none of the practices then common among the pious; 
He censured the exaggerations of those who affected great devo- 
tion, but were often really at heart mere hypocrites; He does not 
tell His disciples to reject the practices, but simply to follow the 
custom of the humble and really pious souls who made no pre- 
tences. Asa teacher in Israel He would have shocked men had 
He not worn a phylactery at prayer, or the talith with its fringes. 
That He wore the latter is certain, as the word used in Matthew 
xxiii. 5 for the fringes of the talith, where he is speaking of the 
Pharisees, is the same word (kraspedon, fimbria) used by the same 
Apostle in speaking of our Lord himself (Matthew xi. 20, xi. 36), 
where it is evident that this kraspedon was the fringes not of any 
ordinary garment, but of the talith. To these fringes the Jews 
attach great importance, there being precise rules as to the ma- 
terial, number, and length of threads forming them, which can be 
spun only by a Jew. 

Not long since, in one of our crowded cities, a little Jewish syna- 


gogue was opened opposite a house of Sisters of Charity, who 
could see their sabbath service, each Jew wearing his fringed 
talith. One describing the scene said that they put on the talith 
like a stole. And there can be no doubt that the fringed stole of 
the Christian priest is the talith worn by our Lord and His Apos- 
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tles, modified in process of time, and that the fringe was adopted 
not as a mere ornament, but a constituent part of the vestment. 
Like the fringed talith, the stole is the garment of prayer; it is 
used in administering the sacraments, in assisting the dying, in 
burying the dead. As the Chanaanite woman and the believing 
people of Genesareth were healed by touching the fringe of our 
Lord's talith, so the priest of the New Law in admitting one by 
baptism into the Church lays the fringe of his stole upon him, that 
he too may be delivered by our Lord from all spiritual] ailments. 
A similar use is seen in the ritual for churching women. It at once 
strikes the Catholic that in the stole of the priest we have the an- 
cient fringed talith of the Jews; but this is not all. As we are 
bound always to pray (St. Luke xviii. 1, xxi. 36, Ephes. vi. 18), 
so the pious Jews considered that the talith should be worn con- 
‘tantly; but not to make their piety a stumbling-block to scoffers, 
they divided the talith into two garments, the greater worn only at 


regular seasons of prayer, and the smaller, talith katon, worn con- 


4 


stantly. “The talith katon, however, is constantly worn in order 


that the Jews may fulfil the command of wearing fringes the whole 


day. It consists of two quadrangular pieces, generally of wool, 
the same as the talith gadol, joined together by two broad straps, 
and a space left sufficient for the head to pass between, exactly,” 
says the author of the Home and Synagogue,“ exactly like a popish 
scapular.” As the scapular of our Lady of Mount Carmel comes 
from an order which originated at a very early day in the very land 
of the Children of Israel, we may well believe that the garment in 
use among the Jews as a badge of acknowledgment on their part 
of their duty ever to pray, and never to cease, was adopted and 
sanctioned in the New Law. In this view, as the stole is the talith 
of the priest, the scapular is the talith of the people; both really 
links in the proof of the apostolicity of the Church. 

A third point to which modern Jews attach great importance is 
the m'zuzah. This is a square piece of vellum on which part of 
Deutéronomy, vi. 4-0, and xi. 13-21, is written in twenty-two equal 
lines. This is then rolled up tight, and on the outside is in- 
scribed the word “Shaddai” (Almighty God), and also generally 
the names of three angels. The roll is then placed in a cylindrical 
case of glass, metal or cane, a small hole being made where the 
word “ Shaddai” appears. This case is then fastened to the right- 
hand door-post of each door in the house, and is saluted or kissed 
on entering or leaving the house or rogm. To the m’zuzah Jews 
now ascribe great virtues. 

It is not only used for the door; we have seen a small one on 
fine vellum, encased in a little cylinder of gold with a cap, anda 
little hole in the side, that the sacred name may be seen, in which 
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form they are worn by a chain on the neck. Others less costly 
were worn by those who could not afford so expensive an article. 

In this usage we can see the origin of the Catholic custom of 
wearing on the person a printed copy of the beginning of the Gospel 
according to St. John. 

In the daily division of prayer, we see the division of the divine 
office as in our Catholic Breviary. The office begins with the first 
vespers (minchah), the day beginning at sunset, both in the Jewish 
and Catholic ecclesiastical reckoning. The vesper service of the 
Jews closes with “the orphan Kadish, or prayer for the dead.” 
Our vespers too end: “ May the souls of the faithful, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace, Amen.” How evident it becomes that 
our service was drawn up in the Holy Land by those who were of 
the house of Israel; and yet at the Reformation the ecclesiastical 
division of the day and prayers for the dead, which had come down 
so many long ages through Jewish and Christian channels were 
ignorantly rejected. 

The Sabbath closes with the second vespers and night prayers, 
corresponding to our vespers and complin. 

In fact, in the Jewish prayer book we have the division into the 
four seasons of the ecclesiastical year, and the canonical hours of 
the day, still observed in the Catholic Church. Traced back, all 
the ideas and practices of the Church show their origin among 
those who were habituated to the Jewish Ritual. Yet men of 
northern race, utter strangers to the Oriental life and thought, re- 
jected all this, and, combining with their remnant of Catholic faith 
ideas borrowed from their own scarce forgotten heathen ancestors, 
accused the, Church of being but a modified paganism, so little 
could they discern the rites and practices of the Jewish Church in 
use among the kindred and disciples of our Lord from those of 
the pagans from whom the Jews shrunk in horror. 

The Blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist was instituted by our 
Lord after celebrating the Pasch with His Apostles. If the Church 
has a life continuous from that day, we will naturally look in the 
Mass of the various rites for some trace of the Paschal service even 
as now kept by the Jews; and we find their ritual almost identical 


1 There are several orders for prayers for the dead: First, those which are offered 
on the Sabbath succeeding the death ; second, those which are offered as regular por- 
tions of the Sabbath ritual; and third, those which are read on the anniversary of 
deaths. The following occur in these prayers : 

“O Father of compassion, grant heavenly peace and blessing to the soul that hath 
entered to his (or her) eternal home, and strengthen the mourners that they may bear 
thy dispensations in faith and devotion. O Lord and Father, we this day remember 
our departed brother (or sister), We beseech thee, cause him (or her) to enjoy the 
happiness which thou hast reserved for those who trust in Thee, in Thy eternal kingdom.” 


—Daniel’s “ Post Christian Judaism.” 
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in all parts of the world. The wonderful harmony in the canon of 
the Mass in the Latin, Gallican, Ambrosian, and various Oriental 
Rites, many of them preserved by sects long at variance with the 
See of Rome, is one great proof of their ancient origin in Apostolic 
times. Traces of similarity to Pasch or Passover service will also 
tend to show that it was originally arranged by Jews to whom that 
service was familiar, by the Apostles themselves, and could not 
have been the creation of a later time or a pagan country. 

Now, who can help feeling that the Preface: “ It is truly right, 
just, and available to salvation, that we should always and in all 
places give thanks to Thee, etc.,” was but a new form of the Jewish 
prayer: “ We therefore are in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, 
glorify, extol, honor, bless, exalt, and reverence Him who wrought 
all the miracles for our ancestors and us; for He brought us forth 
from bondage to freedom, from sorrow to joy, from mourning into 
holidays, from darkness to great light, and from servitude to re- 
demption ; and, therefore, let us chant unto Him a new song: Alle- 
luia! Praise ye the Lord! Praise,O ye servants of the Lord, praise 
the name of the Lord! Blessed be the name of the Lord from hence- 
forth and forever more.” 

A prayer in the morning service beginning: “ Blessed art thou, 
© Lord our God,” closes with a wish to join with the various choirs 
of angels in blessing God. “ They are all lovely, all pure, all 
mighty, and all performing with terror and fear the pleasure of their 
Creator; and all open their mouths in holiness with purity, with 
songs, with psalmody ; they bless and praise, glorify and strengthen, 
sanctify and proclaim the name of the Almighty King! great, 
strong, and tremendous, holy is He; and they all receive the yoke 
of the kingdom of heaven upon them, one from the other, and give 
power one to the other, to sanctify their Creator with a quiet mind, 
pure lips, and with holy sweetness ; they all answer as one, and say 
with awe: Holy! Holy! Holy! O Lord of Hosts, the whole earth 
is full of His glory.” 

We are reminded too of the Preface in the “ Blessed be he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” which occurs soon after, and of 
parts of the Mass recalled in the washing of the hands by the per- 
son presiding, and in the breaking of the circular unleavened wafer. 
The “Quid retribuam” of the Mass: “ What shall I render to the 
Lord for all his benefits towards me; I will take the cup of salva- 
tion and call upon the name of the Lord,” also occurs in the Jewish 
Paschal Ritual. 

The prayer : “ Our God and the God of our fathers shall cause our 
prayers to ascend,” and “ Come, approach, be seen, accepted, heard, 
and be thought on; and be remembered in remembrance of us, and 
in remembrance of our fathers, in remembrance of Thine Anointed 
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Messias, the son of David Thy servant, and in remembrance of Jeru- 
salem, Thy holy city, and in commemoration of all Thy people, the 
house of Israel before Thee, to a good issue, with favor, with grace 
and mercy, to life and peace on this day of the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread,” suggests at once that which formed the basis of the 
“Communicantes” of the Mass. And in the prayer: “ For we do 
not presume to present our supplications before Thee for our right- 
eousness, but for Thy great mercy,” we have exactly the “ Von @esti- 
mator meriti, sed venia quesumus, largitor, admitte” of the Mass ; 
benedicimus Te, 


and in another place we meet the “ Lavdamus Te 
glorifi amus Te,” of the Gloria in Excelsis. 

The Paschal Lamb is no longer eaten by the Jews as it was in 
the days of our Lord, and the Jewish Ritual now has no prayers 
such as accompanied that most important rite of the Pasch, that 
which figured our Lord, and must have borne the closest relation 
to the Mass. But even as the ritual stands, shorn of that distinc- 
tive rite, we see unmistakable evidence that the office used on that 
occasion by our Lord constituted the basis of the Mass. 

The commencement of the Mass is recalled by the service of the 
Day of Atonement. “I copy out one of the prayers,” says the 
author of the Home and Synagogue, “ which struck me as curious, 
both from the wording, and from the fact that the Jews, whilst re- 
peating the sins mentioned in the prayer, smote vehemently their 
breasts at the name of every sin they uttered. 

“Our God and the God of our fathers, may our prayers come 
before Thee, and conceal not Thyself from our supplications, for we 
are not so shameless of face and perverse as to declare in Thy 
presence, O Lord our God and the God of our fathers, that we are 
righteous and have done no sin, for verily we have sinned. We 
have trespassed; we have dealt treacherously; we have robbed; we 
have spoken slander; we have committed iniquity; we have done 
wickedness; we have acted presumptuously; we have committed 
violence; we have framed falsehood; ‘we have devised evil counsels; 
we have uttered falsities; we have scorned; we have rebelled; we 
have blasphemed; we have been refractory; we have transgressed; 
we have oppressed; we have been stiffnecked; we have acted 
wickedly; we have corrupted; we have committed abomination; 
we have erred; we have led others astray; and we have departed 
from Thy commandments, and from Thy good institutions, and 
which hath not profited us. But Thou art just in all that has 
come upon us; for Thou hast done truly, and we have done wick- 
edly.” 

This does not strike a Catholic as curious, for we can easily be- 


lieve that our Confiteor and striking the breast originated here. 
Among the feasts of the Jewish year, it is a curious fact that 
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there is one which we know our Lord himself observed (St. John 
x. 22),! and of which the institution is fully and beautifully de- 
scribed in our Catholic Bibles, but has been expunged from the 
Protestant. This is the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple of 
Jerusalem under Judas Machabeus after its sacrilegious profanation 
by Antiochus. The remarkable feature of the feast is the lighting 
of candles in commemoration of the relighting of the sacred lamp 
in the Temple. “They lighted up the lamps that were upon the 
candlestick, and they gave light in the Temple.” From this the 
Jews call it Chanukah or the Feast of Lights. It is somewhat 
amusing to see Protestant works, like the Home and Synagogue, 
avoid all allusion to the Books of Machabees, but it is fearful to 
see them write: “ The Feast of Chanukah, or Dedication, is one of 
those festivals in the Jewish calendar which have not been origi- 
nally instituted by God in His Church of the Old Covenant.” 
That the Jewish Church in the time of the Machabees in institut- 
ing it acted under the guidance of God, is proved conclusively by 
the fact that our Lord himself observed the feast and went up to 
the Temple on that day, giving the feast and the institution His 
direct and divine sanction, and this sanction cannot be made void 
by any refusal of any set of men to receive the books in which the 
full record of the ceremony exists. 

Che Jewish Ritual recognizes it as instituted by God. “ Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us 
with Thy commandments, and commanded us to light the lights of 
Dedication.” “ These lights we light to praise Thee for the miracles, 
wonders, salvation and victories which Thou didst perform for our 
fathers in those days, and in this season, by the hands of Thy holy 
priests. Therefore by command these lights are holy all the eight 
days of Dedication, neither are we permitted to make any other 
use of them save to view them, that we may return thanks to Thy 
name, for Thy miracles, wonders, and salvation.” 

This feast shows Catholics the Jewish origin, and our Lord's sanc- 
tion of the ceremony of dedicating a church, and rededicating, or 
reconciling it when it has been profaned. The feast was one of 
the greater ones of the Jewish law, and kept as the Church still 


keeps great feasts, that is, with an octave, or for eight days. It 


shows also the use of candles as a mark of holy joy, and the cus- 
tom of blessing and setting them apart especially to be burnt in 
honor of God. We too have our Winter Feast of Light as the 
Jews have, and connected too with that House of God in which 
Our Lord walked. It is the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed 

! « And it was the feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem: and it was winter. And 
Jesus walked in the Temple in Solomon’s porch.” For the institution of the feast see 1. 


xf —— “ 
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Virgin and of the Presentation of her Divine Son in the Temple. 
If we do not call it the Feast of Light, we do style it “The Mass 
of the Candles,—Candlemas, for we bless and light candles in 
honor of God.” 

The preparation for death, and the prayers for the dead, show 
conclusively that the traditional customs of the children of Israel, 
retained by Catholics for more than fifteen hundred years, were only 
through sheer ignorance rejected as novelties. It is a Catholic cus- 
tom to have a habit prepared and blessed, and often kept for years, 
in order to be laid out in it after death. Yet even this is of Jewish 
origin. “At sundown on the Day of Atonement,” says W. H. 
Daniels, “the Jewish synagogues are thronged with worshippers, 
some of whom come in their shrouds, which many devout Jews 
keep by them as much as they do a Sunday coat.” 

The custom of pious Catholics repeating to the dying person the 
holy name of Jesus, and of persons in health forming the wish and 
asking in prayer to die, uttering “the only name under heaven by 
which we may be saved” is a continuation of a Jewish custom, Sur- 
rounded by pagan nations given up to the worship of a multitude 
of false gods, the great dogma insisted on by the Jewish Church 
was the unity of the Godhead. “The Lord thy God is one God.” 
As death approaches, the prayers for the dying are recited, the dy- 
ing man makes an act accepting death as due to his sins. Whena 
Jew enters into his agony, those present repeat: “The Eternal 
reigneth, the Eternal hath reigned, the Eternal shall reign forever 
and ever. Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom for ever 
and ever. The Eternal is the only God. Hear, O Israel, the Eter- 
nal is one God, the Eternal is One.” The bystanders are careful 
that the last word, which contains the essence of the Jewish faith, 
shall be repeated at the very moment when the sufferer expires. 

With us the candle is lighted when the Litany for the dying is 
said, and at a Jewish deathbed as soon as the person expires. In 
the following prayer, which is offered up for the deceased before he 
is committed to the grave, the Catholic will see a striking resem- 
blance to the prayer for the dying, “I commend thee to Almighty 
God, dearest brother,” in our ritual: 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, most merciful King, in whose hand is 
the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all flesh, to accept our 
prayer and supplication in behalf of (N. son or daughter of N.), and 
deal graciously with him according to Thy great mercy; open unto 
him the gates of mercy and compassion, and the gates of Paradise; 
receive him with love and favor; send unto him Thy holy angels to 
lead him beneath the tree of life, to the company of the souls of the 
righteous and virtuous, there to enjoy the brightness of Thy glory. 
Satiate him with Thy benevolence, which is laid up for the just; and 
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grant also that the body may rest in repose, and be established in glad- 
ness, joy, and peace, as it is written: ‘He shall enter into peace, 
they shall rest in their beds, each one walking in his uprightness,’ 
and again: ‘ Let the saints be joyful in glory; let them sing aloud 
upon their beds;’ and again: ‘When thou liest down thou shalt not 
be afraid, yea thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.’ 
Oh, keep him from the Chibut Hakeber, and from the worms and 
vermin in his grave; pardon and forgive him all his iniquities, for 
there is not a just person upon earth that doeth good and sinneth 
not. Remember him, his merits and righteousness, which he has 
done, and bring soul-healing to the ashes of his bones in the grave, 
from the great portion of good which is laid up for the righteous; 
as it is written: Oh, how great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast 
laid up for them that fear Thee, and again: ‘He keepeth all his 
bones, not one of them is broken.’ Let him dwell in safety and be 
quiet from fear of evil. May he not see hell, but let his soul be 
bound in the bundle of eternal life, and quicken him at the resur- 
rection of the dead, among the number of Thy people Israel. Amen.” 

The Chibut Hakeber is a temporal punishment after death which 
,they believe befalls those not buried in the Holy Land, and doubtless 
others. It is not the only trace of our belief in purgatory, for it is 
the common belief among the Jews that only a very small number, 
five, of the very holiest servants of God have been admitted to the 
presence of God and the felicity, of heaven. 

lhe notices of deaths in Jewish newspapers have expressions 
which we have retained : 

“On Rosh Hodesh, Ab (July 11) 5637 (1877) Abraham Woolf 
Jacobs, the infant son of Aaron and Rachel Jacobs. Peace to his 
soul. Rebecca, the beloved wife of A. Rosener. May her soul 
rest in peace.” 

The introit of the Mass for the Dead, and which recurs in the 
office of the dead so frequently: “ Rest eternal give him, O Lord, 
and let perpetual light shine upon him,” is evidently of very ancient 
Hebrew use, as we find the expressions in the non-canonical fourth 
book of Esdras, ch. ii. 34. “ Look for your pastor, he will give 
you the rest of eternity ; because he is at hand, that shall come in 
the end of the world. Be ye ready for the rewards of the kingdom, 
because perpetual light shall shine to you for time everlasting.” 

But “of all the prayers in the Jewish Ritual,” says a recent work, 
“none is more important than the Kadish or prayer for the dead. 
It is the duty of every son for eleven months after the death of his 
father to repeat this prayer. This is one great reason why Jewish 


parents are so anxious for male issue, as. females are not allowed to 
say it. Jews who have no male children, frequently adopt a son 
for that purpose. Societies also exist to provide persons to say 
Kadish for such parents. This prayer is as follows: 
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“ And now I beseech Thee, let the power of my Lord be great, 
according as Thou hast spoken. Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies, for they have been ever of old. May His great name be 
magnified and sanctified throughout the world which he hath cre- 
ated according to His own good pleasure. May He establish His 
kingdom while ye live, in your day, and while all the house of 
israel be living, speedily, even in time quickly coming, and say ye, 
Amen. May His great name be blessed; may it be adored forever, 
even forever and ever. May all blessings, praises, glorifying, ex- 
altation, eminence, honor, excellence, and adoration be ascribed 
unto His holy and blessed name, far exceeding all blessings, hymns, 
praises, and beatitudes which are recited throughout the world, and 
say ye, Amen. Oh may He through His mercy and good will 
accept our prayers. May the supplications and entreaties of all 
the house of Israel be accepted in the presence of their Father who 
is in heaven, and say ye, Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord 
for this time forth and forevermore. May there be abundance of 
peace from heaven, with life unto us, and to all Israel, and say ye, 
Amen. My help cometh from the Lord who made heaven and 
earth. May the Maker of Peace, through His infinite mercies, 
grant peace unto us and to all Israel, and say ye, Amen.” 

This prayer, it will be noticed, does not allude to the deceased 
as the former prayer did. It is said for his benefit, and by the son 
as it were in the person of the father, who seems to say: “ Have 
mercy on me, at least you, my friends, and offer up the prayers I 
can no longer offer myself.” 

“The day before New Year is regarded as a fast, and after morn- 
ing service in the synagogue the Jews visit the graves of the dead, 
upon whom they call for intercessory prayer.” On the feast after 
the usual morning service, the author of the Home and Synagogue 


says there follows “a prayer for the dead, when the precentor 
calls upon each of the departed by name and implores God to 
have mercy upon them. Every Jew here offered up a prayer for 
his deceased friends.” 

The whole Jewish system is completely imbued with this idea 
of prayer for the dead; and, as we have seen, takes the form of 
invoking them as friends of God. 

“The prayers of Israel” containing morning and evening prayers, 
Prayers for the Sabbath, the three Festivals, Hanukah, Purim, the 
Ethics, the Priestly Blessing, Grace before and after Meat, Bless- 
ings, Night Prayers, besides all the prayers for the dead that occur 
incidentally, closes with the “Service for the Dead.” 


“To make a funeral feast was anciently a method of honoring 
the dead, and is still continued in the East,” says Burder. Chardon 
says: “ The Oriental Christians still make banquets of this kind by 
a custom derived from the Jews.” By the Hebrew usage prayers 
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were said for the dead on the weekly, monthly, and yearly anniver- 
sary, corresponding to our Month’s Mind and yearly anniversary. 
In the East, people on the anniversary of a relative or friend, meet 
at the grave to eat a pious and frugal repast in memory of him. 
Panem 


“ 


And the words of Tobias evidently allude to this custom: 
tuum et vinum tuum super sepulturam justi constitue et noli ex eo 
manducare et bibere cum peccatoribus”’ (Tob. iv. 18), which the origi- 
nal Douay rendered: “Set thy bread and thy wine upon the burial 
(7.¢., of a just man), and do not eat and drink thereof with sinners.” 
With this usage common among the Jews, and the consuming 
of bread and wine on the grave being a tribute to a just man not to 
be partaken with sinners, we can easily see how natural it was for 
the primitive Christians to consume the Sacred Species of the New 
law on the tombs of the martyrs, which thus became the altars of 
the Christian Church. 
lhere are at every step in Jewish faith and practice points which 
us forcibly. “The Jews hold,” says the author we have 


frequently cited, “that the Law was given in a twofold character. 
There was the Torah Shebetekeh, the Law which is in writing ; and 
the Torah Shebeal Peh, the Law which is ‘upon the lip,’ or in 
other words Scripture and Tradition, the Written and the Oral 


Law 

rhe elevating and unveiling of the Torah in the synagogue sug- 
gests to some writers the Elevation in the Mass; but there is no 
real analogy. But we see in the ceremony a meaning, in the un- 
veiling of the crucifix on Good Friday. “The reader in the syna- 
gogue, after unveiling the scroll elevates it before the pe ople, and 
Says: This is the Torah which Moses set before the children of 
Israel by the command of the Lord.” St. Paul, as if arguing 
against this confidence in the Law, shows his countrymen that they 
could not be saved through the Law; but through Christ who 
reconciled all things unto the Father, “making peace through the 
blood of His cross.” (Coloss. i. 20). So when on Good Friday 
the priest lifts up the veiled cross as the Jewish reader lifts up the 
Torah, and then unveils it, he does it to declare that salvation is 
through Christ: “ Eece ignum Crucis in quo salus mundi pependit,” 
and not through the Law. 

The Litany of the saints in its impetratory clauses and prayers at 
the end has its type in the Jewish service. 

Few Catholics will see a Jewish shekel showing the cup of manna, 
without feeling that its shape suggested that of our Ciborium, made 
to hold the true Bread which came down from heaven. 

Protestant writers frequently picture Catholics hurrying to Mass. 
They seem to see an eagerness and haste which is habitual and 
scarcely noticed by ourselves. And yet it has its counterpart in 
ancient Jewish usage. It was directed that any one going up to 
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the Temple to offer a sacrifice or prayer for his own special wants 
of soul or body, should ascend Mount Sion like a soldier going up 
to assault a fortress. They were not to pray remissly; they were 
to show the earnestness of their prayer and want in their very gait. 
The words of our Lord: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent bear it away” (take it by storm), may be an 
allusion to this Jewish injunction. The office for churching women 
after childbirth is common to the Jewish and Catholic Rituals. 

Austerities, the discipline, the wearing of hair-cloth and the like 
are constantly attacked. They are Catholic usages that do not 
suit those who love their bodies. Yet scourging is part of the ser- 
vice of the Jewish day of Atonement. Some of the congregation 
prostrate themselves on the ground, while others inflict upon them 
with a leathern thong, forty stripes, save one, and then those who 
have been thus chastised, inflict the same in turn upon their chas- 
tisers. 

Thus in a thousand ways the Catholic comes upon practices 
among the Jews which are perfectly familiar to him, but which, 
from the isolation of the Jews, he supposed peculiar to ourselves. 
We have for that reason cited more at length, to show that*the re- 
semblances are not forced or imaginary, but inherent, growing out 
of a common thought; and that the points in which Catholic and 
Jew have alike preserved a custom, must be as old at least as 
Christianity itself and been established in the Christian Church by 
those who first preached the Gospel. 

The countless resemblances, even to the very form of the offices, 
made up of psalms, prayers, versicles and responses, extracts from 
scripture, or the writings of holy doctors, leave no alternative ex- 
cept to say that Catholics wrote the Jewish prayer book, or that 
those who prepared the Catholic ritual and offices were Jews. The 
first is absurd and impossible. But if Jews prepared the Catholic 
liturgy, it was in the first generation of Christians, and in Jerusalem, 
for only then and there was the Jewish element dominant in the 
Church. No one in any other land, or of pagan origin, could have 
drawn up offices so imbued with the Jewish spirit, much less have 
imposed it on the Church in all lands. 

The little work which has been used freely, and of which we 
placed the title at the head of the article, is, of course, hostile to us 
and insincere. It hurls anathemas against the Pope, and the Church 
for their treatment of the Jews, but finds no such harsh terms to 
qualify their treatment by Prussia and Russia. The universality of 


prayers for the dead among the Jews, elicits no acknowledgment 
that the practice is more ancient than Christianity, and so with 
other points. They were too marked and distinctive to be sup- 
pressed, but are given without remark, and every opportunity is 
taken to suggest that Roman Catholicism is not Christianity. But 
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the study of Jewish life cannot strengthen Protestantism. It serves 
to show with what rash and ignorant haste the Reformers rejected 
doctrines, devotions, and principles which were recognized when 
our Lord began His mission on earth, and which were embodied 
in the Church which he founded. The Jews are a living proof, by 
retaining them. 

Our writers have so rarely used arguments drawn from Jewish 
usage, or merely alluded to them in a cursory manner, that we 
have gone more into detail than would be otherwise necessary ; 
but it is evident that a wide field for the illustration of Catholic doc- 
trines and worship can be found in the life of the once Chosen 
People, for whom our Holy Mother, the Church, prays “that our 
Lord God will withdraw the veil from their hearts, that they too 
may acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





METEOROLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


Physics of the Infectious Diseases. By C. A, Logan, A.M., M.D., 1878. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle, 2 vols., 
1872. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


F HE Pacific Coast of the American Continent is destined to be 
the quarter whence will issue soon the greatest discoveries 


in physical science. The grandeur of the objects it presents is apt 
to strike every observer. Nature seems here to have carried on 
her operations upon a larger scale and with a bolder hand, and to 
have distinguished the features of this region by a peculiar mag- 
nificence. Her forces she has here striven to display most clearly, 
by the pronounced way and the broad fields in which their effects 
are wrought. Her operations are less trammelled by that multi- 
plicity of circumscribed and conflicting laws, to which in other 
quarters of the world she seems to have recourse to screen her 
secrets from man. Her laws, therefore, are here possible to be 
studied with more ease and advantage than where Nature is weaker, 
or where the effects she works are less pronounced and conspicu- 
ous, It is here that earthquakes and volcanic disturbances are most 
frequent, and where the energy and destroying power of those 
agencies are displayed upon the most tremendous scale. There is 
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here presented a coast of peculiar character ; meteorological phe- 
nomena obtain, in striking contrast with the operation of laws 
which elsewhere prevail; and stupendous chains of mountains,— 
unquestionably associated in their origin with those meteorolog- 
ical phenomena, and remarkable for their extent and elevation,— 
seem even eager to obtrude upon obtuse man, those secrets which 
Nature everywhere else seemingly labors with such jealousy to 
conceal. 

And yet, we may venture to say, the accession to our fund of 
knowledge has been least from this quarter of the world. It may 
be that the reason is, that the temptation here presented, is to 
course along a higher range of inquiry and observation; and that, 
therefore, scientists have studiously avoided such an inviting field, 
because the order of thought to which such bold phenomena 
prompt them, savors too much of speculation, which it is their 
creed to eschew. They count nothing as legitimate in this age 
of rigorous induction but the accumulation of a vast number of 
minute and detailed observations. Any bold leap to a general 
law co-ordinating a multitude of diverse facts, they esteem scien- 
tific heresy. A strict conformity to their method of research 
would require years to evolve any outcome of moment; and it is 
only when a scientist scorns the trammels imposed, that any ad- 
vance in deductive science is ever achieved. 

Some qualification of this stricture is needed. The rigor of this 
method of research of theirs they relax when speculation has for its 
object the establishment of a seeming discord between science and 
religion. In every such essay, they recognize and commend the le- 
gitimacy of a departure from their approved canons of investigation. 
It is in these directions only, wherein they fancy they can establish 
this incongruity, that they indulge in any broad or bold generaliza- 
tions, or believe it lawful to give the rein to their conjectural sagacity. 
At the present time, the soul of the scientist can soar to a height in 
speculative science, only when buoyed and sustained by the enthusi- 
asm born of attempts to heap contempt and obloquy upon religion. 
In fields where such a motive does not obtain, or where all the zeal of 
infidelity is ineffectual to discern how it may be made operative, they 
plod along their way, carefully restricting all advance to the mere 
accumulation of the minutest details. This is a fact impossible to be 
gainsaid. Take any one of the bold speculations in the domain of 
science now inviting acceptance, and it will be found that, either 
openly or covertly, the aim which prompted the author to leave 
his minute researches for the field of generalization, has been either 
to prove all religion an absurdity, or to maintain that the influence 


of the Church has been to discourage all original inquiry and to 
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fetter freedom of thought. Instead of improving the hint which 
those among the noblest of God’s inorganic works, the mountains, 
give when they point their peaks to heaven, and intimate with 
silent eloquence the agency which the central luminary of our sys- 
tem has in producing the energy which thrills and pulses in their 
wombs; instead of further improving such a hint, and directing 
their efforts toward the ascertainment of the secret of the force 
which guides the magnetic needle and influences its variations, 
they indulge in the most far-fetched sociological speculations ; per- 
vert the lesson which should be derived from the mountains in 


labor; and, with silly conceit, essay to gauge the fancied influence 


which earthquakes have upon the character of the inhabitants of 
, 


the vicinity, whose minds, untutored yet by pseudo-science, still 
look through Nature up to Nature’s God. Such was avowedly the 
motive which inspired Buckle in his speculations; and, all of his 
transgressions against the principles of the inductive philosophy are 
fully pardoned him, because his study of earthquake action had for 
its object to display “the craft with which an artful and ambitious 
priesthood turns the insecurity felt from the recurrence of such 
shocks, into an engine for the advancement of its power.” ' Had 
his object been other than what it was; had his motive been mere 
zeal for the advancement of science ; had his design been to fix the 
relation subsisting between the solar influence and earthquake 
action, recourse such as he has had to the most illegitimate 
methods of research, would have been greeted with a perfect storm 
of derision and of condemnation. But, the end he had in view 
sanctioned even the most outrageous violations of approved canons 
of investigation. 

Che proposition we maintain, that speculation is held permissible 
in this age, only when religion is to be attacked, could be estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of cavil, by taking up each specu- 
lation now obtaining in the world of science, and discovering to 
the reader that the object has avowedly been such as is stated. 
rhis it was which prompted Darwin to claim kinship with the 
chimpanzee. This it was which inspired Herbert Spencer to re- 
place the First and Final Cause by the principle of evolution. 
[his it is which imparts energy and gives sanction to the efforts of 
Huxley and Tyndall to discountenance every proof of the interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence. This it was which urged Lecky to 
probe the moral sores and ulcers of European life. Where is there 
any attempt carried on with equal zeal, to discover the tie which 
so obviously subsists between the phenomena of solar spots and 
the variation of the magnetic needle? The bold and inquisitive 
spirit, which is the boast of the age, disdains such inquiries, while 
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there are the more attractive fields where is being enacted the con- 
flict between pseudo-science and religion. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, we hail the publication of the ex- 
ceptional work at the head of our list. Speculation has in it been 
attempted, solely out of zeal for the advancement of knowledge. 
The book is replete with information for every reader, and with 
peculiar interest for every physician and man of science. It is 
fraught with many discoveries which, at the least, may be ranked 
as valuable pioneer-work in the domain of meteorology. The ne- 
cessity of generalization in the two compartments of science to 
which the author has directed his inquiries, must be obvious to 
every one, and his is a noble effort to rise from particular facts in 
order to discover the laws by which those facts are governed. 
Not until very lately had there been any systematic attempt to co- 
ordinate these phenomena in the order of their coexistences and 
sequences. In that department of his researches which bears upon 
the origin of diseases, he has unquestionably the merit of being the 
first to establish a scientific relation. Were his speculations even to 
issue in their own refutation, they could not be regarded as barren 
hypotheses, should they set those who attempt the task of their 
confutation on the track of important truths, and enable them to 
develop the true chain of causation. It is true, that in the estima- 
tion of those “abreast of the age,” he has lain himself open to the 
imputation of being wanting in the true scientific spirit, though not 
having dogmatized, with the regulation air of pity and contempt, 
upon the encouragement which earthquakes give to the growth 
and progress of superstition in South America, by increasing the 
peril of human life, and consequently occasioning the frequency 
and fervency with which supernatural aid is invoked. As a partial 
set-off to this obvious defect, the book is written in a style at once 
vigorous, clear, and faultlessly elegant; and his conclusions, which 
seem to do away with all the difficulties in his path, tie together 
many diverse facts in a remarkably satisfactory manner. 

It adds not a little to the credit due the author for this achieve- 
ment, that during the greater part of the time he was employed in 
the district of country of which he treats, he held a high diplomatic 
post, which, had he been content to follow an example but too com- 
mon, might well have exonerated him, for the time, from that duty 
which, as Blackstone has it, every man of liberal education owes 
to his profession. This volume is the fruit of his sojourn in Chili, 
to which place he was accredited as United States Minister. The 
official facilities which he enjoyed, his standing in the United States 
as a physician and geologist of national repute, and his exceptional 
opportunities for observation and for acquiring local information, 
eminently qualified him for the task he has undertaken. 
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A very brief residence in Chili sufficed to apprise him of an 
anomaly there obtaining, which naturally challenged his curiosity 
as a physician. He found that the acute infectious diseases which 
rage with such virulence in other countries were there almost un- 
known. What added to the strangeness of the circumstance, was 
that all the conditions of their existence seemed to be present and 
amply fulfilled, yet this exemption obtained. No sporadic cases 
whatever are known, and those cases which do occur by being in- 
troduced into the country through defective quarantine regulations 
soon die out, and even in these isolated cases the diseases seem to 
have lost much of their malignity and te be wanting in several of 
the symptoms which elsewhere are understood to give them their 
character. Small-pox, fer instance, has at times been introduced 
into the country, but is so extremely mild, and so peculiar in its 
phases, that its identity could be safely questioned were not its 
derivation known. To such an extent do these peculiarities pre- 
vail along the whole extent of the Pacific Coast, that small-pox 
seems to have lost both its identity and its venom. There appears 
to be such little, or such utter absence of all efficacy in vaccination, 
that its use as a preventive is abandoned as ineffectual ; and, the 
fact of having had an attack is a matter of no moment whatever, 
that circumstance in nowise operating to prevent the recurrence of 
another, or to mitigate, in the least, its symptoms. These peculiari- 
ties, instead of evidencing a peculiar virulence, do actually indicate 
and accompany a disease which has lost its venom so entirely, that 
it becomes a question as to whether it should be classed under the 
head of acute infectious diseases. Yellow fever and cholera are 
alike rare, and where exist isolated cases, the features of those dis- 
eases are similarly mild. Of the existence even of these diseases 
there are no reliable reports, cases of mortality being occasionally 
ascribed to yellow fever and cholera, which are, in reality, alto- 
gether different ailments. “An American officer, at Callao,” the 
author says, “was reported as having died some twelve months 
since of yellow fever, while there was no other case in the country. 
His real disease was glycosuria.” 

The author conjectured that the best means of gaining an insight 
into the specific causation of this important class of diseases, was 
to study out the causes of this notable exemption. He questioned 
himself, “ What physical influences exist capable of averting from 


the inhabitants of this region a class of diseases elsewhere furnish- 
ing so wide an outlet to human life?” He tested the hypothesis 
that a geographical inaccessibility to contagious intercourse with 
other parts of the world was the occasion of the exemption, and 
found it wanting. The probability of its being due to any such 
inaccessibility was refuted, he saw, by the fact that steamers ply up 
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and down the coast continually from all parts of the world, with 
none of the restrictions of a comprehensive quarantine to bar off 
the infection. The ports upon the Chilian coast are but eight to 
twelve days from the yellow fever and cholera foci of Brazil and 
other Atlantic coasts, while the city of Guayaquil is but four days’, 
Payta but five days, and Callao but seven days’ steaming from the 
isthmus of Panama, the great international highway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The isolated cases he saw bore no 
proportion whatever to the means of communicating the infection, 
while even those cases soon died out without contagious effects, 
and were anomalously mild in character. 

Having satisfactorily eliminated this alleged cause, the problem 
was then beset by a further difficulty in the shape of a cause 
assigned by the advocates of the germ theory of disease. They 
had been wont to ascribe the exemption to the peculiar aridity of 
the atmosphere which there prevails. So marked and peculiar is 
this feature of the region of the Pacific Coast of South America, 
that in several places a shower of rain would be an occasion for a 
nine days’ wonder, and in other districts of the country rain never 
falls from one end of the year to the other. From the circumstance 
that the exemption from these diseases was peculiar, conjoined with 
the fact that this aridity of the atmosphere was likewise peculiar, 
scientists had been content to conjecture a connection between the 
two, and had idly settled down to a belief, derived from their coin- 
cidence, that the resolution of the one into the other sufficiently 
solved the problem of the exemption. They fancied that, as the 
infectious diseases originate from the direct influence of germs 
which wanton in the air, the exemption was due to the circum- 
stance that the anhydrous condition of the atmosphere was incom- 
patible with the development or existence of those germs. But 
this view our author successfully controverts. A careful analysis 
of the phenomena in question conclusively convinced him that it 
was not competent to assign the aridity of the atmosphere as the 
cause, for he found that no variation in the quantity of the cause 
assigned wrought any variety or change in the quantity of the 
effect alleged. Those regions where this atmospheric feature pre- 
eminently prevails, he found to possess fully their quota of the 
isolated cases of disease ; and that in those regions where moisture 
prevailed to the extent known elsewhere, or even to the maximum 
extent possible, the character and frequency of the diseases were 


in nowise augmented. 

He satisfied himself by a thorough study of all the physical in- 
fluences of the region, that the earthquakes there so prevalent, in 
some manner or other, lay at the foundation of the exemption. 
This opinion he found was very general among the natives, being 
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derived by them both from observation and from tradition. From 
the prevalence of these earthquakes, and from the theory which he 
entertained respecting their origin, he inferred a highly electric 
condition, which, by its operation upon the infectious molecules in 
the atmosphere, produced the sanitary condition of the region. 
This electricity, which he assumes is so violent as to produce the 
effect of earthquake action, he contends is likewise an agent pow- 
erfully operative in inducing energic transmutation of the germs, 
and that it directly decomposes the infectious molecules by chemi- 
cal rearrangement or breaking up of their atoms. A thunderstorm 
in our northern regions is known to mitigate, temporarily, an epi- 
demic visitation. In like manner the same influence is operative 
in its action upon fresh milk, where it works its effects by splitting 
up the molecules of sugar in the fluid. From these analogies he 
draws the inference that the same peculiar agency, electricity, which 
produces these effects, operates in a way identical, on the Pacific 
Coast (where it prevails so abundantly, as is evidenced by earth- 
quakes and volcanic action), to decompose the infectious molecules 
of exotic diseases and prevent their development. M. De Fon- 
vielle, in a chapter termed “ Lightning and the Cholera,” in his 
work on 7hunder and Lightning, seems to have had an adumbra- 
tion of Dr. Logan’s truth, when he says: “ But we must observe 
that the absence of ozone in the air appears to be connected with 
the appearance of cholera, as if the active element kept a vigilant 
guard over the salubrity of the atmosphere and disappeared when 
it ceased to exist. In fact, it does not seem illogical to suppose 
that electrified oxygen destroys morbid germs, those floating noth- 
ings which carry death with them. What more powerful disin- 
fectant could we have than the gas which turns the ozone test- 
paper blue? What chlorinated fumigation could, like that produced 
by thunder, spread over an entire country ?” 

But after having resolved the issue respecting the exemption, the 
author is confronted by another, which relates to the fact of the preva- 
lence of this electric energy, to the extent and in the manner which 
he assumes that it does operate. Earthquake action is generally 
ascribed not to electric agency, as the author has it, but to volcanic 
eruptions, or to the impact of gases arising from an internal molten 
condition of the earth, creating trembling at a distant point, or to 
a wave in this assumed internal molten mass. If this generally 
accepted theory of earthquake ‘action be true, the cause assigned 
by the author for the exemption is not so clear, as no extraordi- 
nary degree of this electric force which is to decompose the infec- 
tious molecules, is then implied by the prevalence and frequency 
of earthquakes. The author, however, denies the truth of the in- 
ternal molten condition hypothesis, or of any such agency in the 
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production of earthquake action. He adduces a vast mass of evi- 
dence in disproof of such a view, declares it wholly fallacious, and 
proclaims, with a confidence justified by the extended observations 
which he has made, that “earthquake action is directly caused by 
the actual transmission of electrical energy from point to point, 
covering the manifestations of the observed phenomena.” The 
electrical disturbances in the atmosphere preceding and following 
the shock, the generation in the air of prodigious quantities of 
ozone, manifestly due to electricity, and the induction of other 
peculiar atmospheric states, give strength and probability to his 
conjecture. This theory of earthquake action the author esteems 
as original with him, which it may well be, though it is not novel, 
the same theory in this regard having been propounded in the fol- 
lowing terms in the National Quarterly Review for June, 1874: 
“ Numberless facts show, im addition, that a part of the electricity 
received from the sun penetrates the crust of the earth, and is there 
propagated from the equator or point of reception towards either 
pole. This constitutes the lower current which we before assumed. 
Some portion of the electricity thus transmitted from equator to pole 
ts doubtless dissipated in the transit by pressing through geological 
strata of varied molecular composition. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and 
other manifestations of the intense interior heat of the globe are read- 
ily explicable on this conjecture, obtaining, as they do, just where our 
theory places the regions of the undercurrent’s maximum intensity.” 

In order to give support to his theory respecting the cause of 
the exemption, it became necessary with Dr. Logan to furnish 
adequate proof, that the electricity assigned as the cause, prevailed 
in amount and intensity to a degree proportionate to the assumed 
effect. The earthquakes he ascribed to the same cause; and it 
would follow, that if the electric energy were competent to the pro- 
duction of these phenomena, the amount of such force should, 
ex hypothesi, be likewise adequate to account for the exemption. 
With this object, he develops his views respecting earthquakes ; 
and it is curious to note the coincidence of his conclusions with 
those contained in the extract above, quoted to show how, in a 
measure, the author had been anticipated. It is an earnest of the 
validity of the theory, that the independent researches of two per- 
sons, should have conducted them each to the same end. The 
superabundance of the electricity in the earth constitutes, with 
both, the solution. 

Our author maintains that an interruption of the “ energic equi- 
librium ” of the region of the Pacific Coast, occurs through the dis- 
parity subsisting between this supercharged electrical condition of 
the earth, and a proportionally small amount of electricity obtain- 
ing in the atmosphere ; and that “ earthquakes with all their accom- 
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panying horrors result from Nature's efforts to restore that equi- 
librium.” With respect to the mode of generation, or rather 
manner of storage of this force in the earth, Dr. Logan affirms that 
it is generated by the Andes arresting the rain clouds brought by 
the prevailing winds, and robbing them of their moisture; and that 
“the electricity which those clouds have collected by heat and 
friction in their passage, is evolved by the change of water from a 
vaporous to a liquid form, and discharged into the earth.” 

These phenomena of the “ energic equilibrium ” of electricity, of 
its disturbance and its establishment, are made so manifest by the 
author's exposition of them, that they may weil be regarded now 
as established physical facts. But we are of the opinion that his 
theory of their causation is too restricted. His th« ory is a bold 
one, anyhow; and he may have been led to restrict it as much as 
was possible, consistently with its integrity, in order not to repel 
belief in it. He may have thought that the principles enunciated 
were sufficiently startling, without investing them with proportions, 
of the necessity of which he himself was not yet fully assured. 
here are several factors, of the greatest importance, to which he 


‘ ’ 


has given no place; and the causes of his “energic equilibrium’ 
are unquestionably more far-reaching, and play their part on a 
more extended scale than he has seen necessary to show them. 


The sources of forces of such power of effect and grandeur of dis- 


play, should be traced to a development farther away than the 


pent-up area to which he has restricted them. A singular feature 
of the book, is that while the configuration of the land is rightly 
given its place as a factor in the problem, its influence is confined 
exclusively to its effect upon the forces at work in the atmosphere. 
Those in operation in the earth itself, are left neglected by the 
author, so far as any effect produced upon them by the contour of 
the land is concerned. When he missed this consideration, he 
passed by unnoticed, perhaps the grandest vista of speculation 
which science shall ever open up, in that region, to the student of 
Nature. He, in our opinion, has given undue prominence to the 
ency of rainfalls. 

As “the author’s record teems with collected facts relating to 
the subjects herein treated, all of which he hopes to put in a 
more systematic shape in a special treatise,” it may be well to 


ag 


formulate into a merely tentative synthesis, both the latest kin- 
dred conjectures which preceded the publication of his work, and 
the obvious corollaries of his own and of those speculations ; so 
that one so competent to the task of its refutation or confirma- 
tion, by reason of his rare philosophical acumen and conjectural 
sagacity, and of his possession of such a unique fund of observa- 
tions, may have the benefit, in his future inquiries, of a rough 
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scheme of speculation, in much the same manner that the civil en- 
gineer is aided, at times, by the rude draft of an uncultured pioneer. 
The facts and isolated empirical laws are plenty in this department 
of knowledge, and seemingly are ready, at a touch, to crystallize 
into a general law co-ordinating them all. The necessary data are 
so numerous that further accumulation of them, unless accompanied 
by efforts to connect them by some tie, and to deduce the laws of 
their operation, threaten only to complicate further investigation. 
In this opinion, the Astronomer Royal of England fully concurs. In 
his report, for 1867, to the Greenwich Board of Visitors, he, speak- 
ing of the increase of meteorological observations, remarks: 
“Whether the effect of this will be that millions of useless obser- 
vations will be added to the millions that already exist, or whether 
something may be expected to result which will lead to a meteor- 
ological theory, I cannot hazard a conjecture.” Meteorologists 
and scientists generally at this day, except when animated by irre- 
ligious motives, seem to fancy it grossly improper for them to 
enunciate or even to hold an hypothesis, unless it covers so satis- 
factorily all of its ground, and so obviates all difficulties as to give 
them a full and abiding conviction of its truth. Holding an hy- 
pothesis provisionally seems never to enter into their thoughts. 
Tentative conjectures are never dreamed of in their philosophy. 
They make ample amends, however, for this diffidence when con- 
fusion to religion is their goal. 

In this tentative synthesis which we shall essay, to disclose to 
the reader the late attempts which have been made to impart some- 
thing like coherency to “the millions of useless observations that 
already exist,” every explanation which shall be given will be 
shown to be consonant with those causes only which have been 
long suspected of an agency in the production of the results under 
consideration. If the plan here foreshadowed, which we fancy is 
deducible from the conception of an “energic equilibrium,” be 
confirmed or approved by such high scientific authority as the 
author of Zhe Physics of the Infectious Diseases, it will undoubtedly 
be, then, generally admitted as an established physical theory. 
He will be abie either to refute it wholly, confirm it in part, or 
else establish it on a basis positive and scientific. If the last, the 
accession to the fund of meteorological knowledge will be such as 
to place the science among the order of deductive sciences. A still 
cruder scheme, yet similarly extensive, has before been propounded, 
but naturally met not with sanction or refutation from scientific 
authority, because it stood in need of just such a man as our author 
to determine its falsity or its truth. 

The principal impediment to the advancement of knowledge in 
this department of inquiry, has been the gross conception, so long 
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and generally entertained, that earthquake and volcanic action is 
due to the direct agency of fire. It appears so manifest that that is 
the cause, that no one has ever thought until very lately of ques- 
tioning it, or of attempting to find if another hypothesis would 
establish a point of divergence from the line of the many obstacles 
which beset further investigation, and open up thereby a path in 
which science might progress, instead of remaining at a standstill, 
which it here has so long done. This seemingly so patent an ex- 
planation held sway, not only because it was apparently so obvi- 


ous, but because it received such strong countenance from the 
Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. Dr. Logan, however, has shown 
its incompetency, and pretty conclusively established the fact that 


even the requirements of Laplace’s hypothesis will not avail to 
save it from signal explosion. A like reason with that first men- 
tioned obtains to continue the assumption that we receive light 
and heat directly from the sun, despite the many outrageous vio- 
lations of known laws of thermal transmission which that assump- 
tion involves. The fact is so obvious. Brother Jasper’s cosmogony 
finds support equally strong in the same evidence of the senses. 
The cognate theory of De Beaumont, which attributes the rise of 
mountain ranges to the secular refrigeration of the assumed fluid 
and incandescent mass of the earth; and similarly, the theory of 
that eminent scientific authority, Lyell, referring the elevation of 
these mountains to the long-continued action of volcanic fires gen- 
erated upon a like principle, are not only unsatisfactory, but have 
several important facts negativing them, and give an earnest of 
their invalidity in their failure to throw such light upon collateral 
phenomena, as is ever to be expected from a theory which is 
true. In the stead of all the hypotheses of a fluid nucleus, or of 
refrigeration, the “energic equilibrium” theory deserves to be sub- 
stituted, if only because its mere suggestion, as a cause, has opened 
the way to the elucidation of many puzzling, recondite problems ; 
among them, the direction and declination of the magnetic needle, 
and the influence of the sun upon the distribution of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

A glance at the map of America will suffice to show that the 
contour of that continent must have great influence upon the dis- 
tribution of the electrical force. This, viewed in relation to its 
effects, is the most important feature of all the features of the New 
World, and fraught with mysteries which can be solved, perhaps, 
only when this configuration enters as the leading element into the 
investigation. On the one side of the continent the two great di- 
visions, North and South America, are seen to be connected by 
the Isthmus of Panama. The Pacific Coast is observed to be a 
continuous line, unbroken by water, and running in a general di- 
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rection north and south. Few or no large rivers here abound to 
break the continuity of the coast. Great chains of mountains, the 
Andes and the Rocky Mountains, stretch along almost the whole 
continent, and observe a direction more nearly north and south 
even than the coast. The rainfall is here greatly less than in other 
parts. Earthquakes and volcanoes also here obtain. 

Looking, however, at the eastern portion of the continent, we 
see that the phenomena presented are entirely different. The di- 
rection of the Atlantic Coast is greatly varied. The line of the 
coast is broken by arms of the sea, and opened by inlets of the 
ocean toa great extent; by deep bays, by the Gulf of Mexico, and by 
mouths of great rivers. It presents no such general trend north and 
south, which we see on the western coast; the coast frequently vary- 
ing as much to the east and west as it does to the north and south. 
We find all the great rivers on the Atlantic Coast; but what most 
characterizes it, is the amount of its rainfall. Its dissimilarity to 
the Pacific Coast is further enhanced by the few mountains, and 
those of inconsiderable height, the absence, almost complete, of 
earthquakes and of volcanoes, and the prevalence, in the greatest 
degree, of those electrical manifestations which are displayed in 
the atmosphere. The principal electrical disturbances are those in 
the atmosphere, presenting a contrast to the Pacific Coast, where 
the main disturbances are those of the earth. 


On a theory of “ energic equilibrium,” more extended than that 
of Dr. Logan, it is easy to see the varied effect which this distri- 
bution of land and water has upon the meteorology of the conti- 
nent. It is manifest that the coast on the Pacific side, by reason 
of its extent, continuity, and direction, is peculiarly favorable to the 
propagation of the electric currents of the earth's crust. It is well 
known by the agency in which the sun has been so often detected 
of creating magnetic disturbances upon our planet, that electrical 
energy is derived from that luminary, and it has been definitely estab- 
lished, by experiment and by observation, that the electric currents 
in the earth normally determine in the directions north and south. 
Even if the solar force were distributed impartially to these currents 
all over the earth, it is clear that that force would be immeasurably 
more effective and intense, even if not more abundant, along an 
unbroken stretch of land which followed some meridian line. No- 
where in the world do such favorable conditions for the propaga- 
tion of the electricity in the earth's crust obtain as on the Pacific 
Coast. On the eastern coast of America, as we have seen, and in 
other parts of the world, such a propitious line is not to be seen. 


Propagation there is broken by gulfs, bays, and seas, and the di- 
rection varies much to the east and to the west. 
There is little marvel, then, that Dr. Logan, for reasons indepen- 
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dent of these, conjectured that the Pacific Coast of America was the 
region of the earth current’s maximum degree of intensity. Na- 
ture’s efforts to restore her “energic equilibrium” are quite explic- 
able when the fund of force lying beneath is so abundant. Other 
meteorological results are alike obvious. Confined and restricted 
as is the energy in the earth to a line,—as it is constrained to be by 
reason of the Isthmus of Panama being the medium of its propa- 
gation north and south,—it clearly predominates, generally, in in- 
tensity over the electricity in the atmosphere ; because of its quan- 
tity, and likewise because the various meteorological changes which 
are ever recurring in the atmosphere dissipate, in a measure, the 


force above, effect a wider distribution there, and consequently lessen 


the intensity and amount of the electricity there prevailing. 

If these deductions be just, the origin of such immense chains 
of mountains; their general direction north and south ; the preva- 
lence of earthquakes and of volcanoes; the minimum rainfall; and 
the rare and meagre displays of electrical disturbances in the at- 
mosphere, as compared with those on the east of the continent ; are 
all readily and easily explicable, when it is assumed that a current 
of electricity of such exceptional intensity prevails, and has ever 
prevailed, below. The problem of the origin of the mountain chains 
is easily solved by the supposition that in the age of their produc- 
tion,—owing perhaps to still better land distribution than at present, 
—the intensity of the lower current was greater, or that its prepon- 
derance over the electricity in the atmosphere was more pronounced. 


The effort by Nature to restore the vastly disturbed “ energic equi- 
librium,” by giving vent to her Titanic force from the crust below 
to the atmosphere above, has resulted in the piling up of those 
monuments to her power. Strong countenance is given to this 
conjecture by the circumstance that the line of the assumed erup- 
tion is observed to be in the natural direction of the propagation 
of the force conceived to be the cause, viz., north and south. The 
earthquakes now prevalent are produced by similar but feebler 
shocks. These earthquakes generally prevail in the wintertime of 
their region. The reason is obvious. In the summertime the 
amount of electricity in the earth and the amount in the atmos- 
phere are equal, and each neutralizes the power of the other. 
The sun’s contribution of his force is shared equally by the at- 
mosphere and by the earth; as the region given is either at or 
near that luminary’s point of electrical contact with our sphere. 
The energic equilibrium, therefore, is not impaired. Should, how- 
ever, with these reasons only in view, the current below prepon- 
derate, the residuum of force necessary for the atmospheric cur- 


rent to hold its own is doubtless supplied by the generation of 
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electricity through the process of evaporation, so generally and 
abundantly carried on at that season. 

In the winter of the region, however, the 
is disturbed. The earth current preponderates by reason of several 
circumstances. It preponderates in proportion, because of the less- 
ened supply received by the atmosphere. The point of electrical 
contact with the sun is removed by the change of season, and 
consequently the accession of electricity is greatly decreased. In 
addition thereto, together with the departure of the sun, comes 
diminished heat, one of the conditions of evaporation, and conse- 
quently a lessened contribution of electricity by that process to the 
upper current. The electricity of the crust of the earth prepon- 
derates in guantity also, by reason of the fact that it is ever being 
supplied from that place along its line of propagation north and 
south, where exists, at the time or the season, the earth's point of 
electrical contact with the sun. It has the capacity of determining 
its force along an effective line to any region where either a pre- 
ponderance, or opportunity for establishing the same, exists, owing 
to the weakness of the force prevailing in the atmosphere. The 
like capacity does not exist with the electricity above. There it is 
more diffusive. The consequence of this distribution of electric 
energy in winter is earthquake action, the effort of nature to restore 


‘energic equilibrium ” 


the equilibrium. 

Volcanoes are ascribable to the same causes operating under 
slightly different conditions. They are due to the same outrush 
from below upwards, of the same preponderant energy, attracted 
by a comparatively negative electrical condition of the atmosphere. 
The probability of such being the cause is much strengthened by 
the circumstance that the column of vapor, smoke, and gases which 
is emitted upon every volcanic commotion of any extent, and which 
hangs like a canopy of darkness over the crater, always evolves 
shock, and continual flashes of lightning and the rolling of thun- 
der. “Electric radiations always struggle there,” says M. de Fou- 
vielle, “ with the reddish glare from the base of the infernal column. 
In fact, electricity never neglects an opportunity of mixing itself up 
with everything, and whenever the lava causes its dull rumbling to 
be heard, we may feel assured that thunder will join its voice in 
the sinister concert.” A circumstance to be noted in confirmation 
of the theory of electrical origin, is that this play of the lightning 
and thunder in the volcanic canopy, occurs when the atmosphere 
around is placid and serene, plainly evidencing that the atmosphere 
contributes none of the force, but that it all is evoked from the 
depths of the earth. 

An apparent objection to the theory of electrical action in the 
production of these phenomena, is the harmony of the igneous 
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character of volcanoes with the hypothesis of a molten condition 
of the earth, and the seeming incongruity therewith of the theory 
of “energic equilibrium.” It is strange that Dr. Logan has not 
noted and obviated this possible objection ; for, this characteristic 
of volcanic action is what mainly prompts scientists to adhere 
so tenaciously to the old hypothesis. Perhaps the restricted char- 
acter of our author's theory left this phenomenon still inexplic- 
able. As may be surmised from an extract above, the igneous 
character of volcanoes is susceptible of clear explanation. Upon 
a like principle with that which generates heat by the passage of 
electricity through the medium of the junction of antimony and 
bismuth, the current of electricity in the earth's crust evolves the 


“ 


igneous matter in question by its passage along “ geological strata 
of varied molecular composition.” This is an explanation in the 
fullest consonance with known physical principles, and obviates all 
fancied necessity for a theory of a fluid nucleus. <A few veins of 
an igneous character, of limited extent and breadth, are wholly 
competent to explain this phenomenon, and we need seek no further 
than the stratification of the earth, and a preponderance of the earth's 
energy, for the reason of its recurrence. Observation has shown 
that certain metalliferous lodes exert an influence upon the elec- 


tricity of the atmosphere and upon the direction of lightning. It 


is clear that the volcanic eruption depends mainly upon the stratifi- 
cation leading into the crater; and that a mere preponderance of 
the lower current is needed to evoke a commotion. To the same 
cause is doubtless to be attributed hot springs and similar phe- 
nomena. 

The truth of these inductions is confirmed by the fact that the 
same features do not obtain on the eastern coast of America. Like 
conditions are wanting. The land there being broken, there exists 
no such favorable line of propagation for the electricity in the 
earth’s crust. In that region, it is the atmospheric force which pre- 
ponderates in intensity. The latter, though possibly not of any in- 
creased amount, is obviously of increased proportion. For this 
reason, earthquakes and volcanoes do not there prevail; as fora 
reverse reason, electrical manifestations do not generally prevail in 
the atmosphere along the Pacific Coast. The determination of the 
electric force, on the western side of the continent, is from the 
earth to the atmosphere; and on the eastern side, it is from the at- 
mosphere to the earth. To this difference is due the difference in 
the meteorological phenomena of the two coasts. This explains 
the frequent occurrence of the lightning and thunder observable 
on the east, and the rarity of the same on the west. The few 
mountains which exist on the Atlantic side of the continent were 
doubtless produced when the distribution of land was other than 
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that which it is now; when, perhaps, the West Indies formed part 
of the continent, and when the earth current was therefore enabled 
to prevail to a degree which gave it such a preponderance over the 
force above, as was adequate to the production of those physical 
features. 

On contemplating these phenomena of preponderant intensity of 
either current, and of the directions in which the electrical force 
courses, there is an important relation which obtrudes itself upon 
the attention of the observer. It is, that the amount of rainfall 
seems everywhere to be dependent upon the passage of the electric 
fluid from above to below. Where the atmosphere is surcharged 
with electricity, the rain falls. Where, however, the earth's crust is 
surcharged, and where, consequently, the force is withdrawn from 
below upwards, it is incompatible with any precipitation of rain. 
Where, as on the Atlantic Coast, the electricity determines generally 
from the atmosphere to the earth, the rainfalls are most frequent 
and abundant, and heaven seems to open its floodgates. As a fact, 
little evidence in confirmation is needed. The mammoth rivers 
attest the magnitude of the moisture precipitated, and meteorolog- 
ical reports and maps vouch for it, that this region, Eastern America, 
is deluged with singularly copious discharges of rain. A glance at 
these reports and maps equally prove that the fall in each section 
of this region, is directly proportionate to the amount of the elec- 
trical surcharge of the atmosphere. 

On the Pacific Coast, however, where the earth's electricity gen- 
erally preponderates, and where the flow is from the earth to the 
atmosphere through the attempt to restore the “energic equilib- 
rium,” the rainfall is least or none atall. In some parts of Bolivia, 
and through the greater part of Peru, rain never falls; and this is 
the region where earthquakes most prevail, and where, of course, 
the electricity determines in a contrary direction to that required 
for the precipitation of rain. In other parts of the Pacific Coast, 
where the intensity of the lower current occasionally abates, and 
allows a temporary ascendency to the atmospheric force, there is 
some little rain. The region of the minimum rainfall, and of no 
rainfall, is coextensive with the region of earthquakes; and leaving 
out of view the shower which generally succeeds immediately to a 
shock, the amount precipitated is in an inverse ratio with the in- 
tensity and frequency of the shocks. This shower, which gener- 
ally falls in the region immediately after a shock, is quite explicable. 
Nature, in the act of restoring the “energic equilibrium,” parts with 
more of the force from the earth than is necessary to attain her ob- 
ject, and a return supply determining back again occurs to retrieve 
the o’erleapt effort; thereby occasioning the shower, by the coursing 
of the electricity in the downward direction. Dr. Logan says what 
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would be expected on this hypothesis that the shower is due to the 
transfer of the preponderance of electricity from the earth to the 
atmosphere. “It is not only a curious but likewise an instructive 
fact, that if the rainfall” (the one in question) “be copious or pro- 
longed, the danger of immediately recurring shocks is over.” The 
reason is plain; to have the shower at all, requires the preponder- 
ance of the atmospheric electricity, whereas the preponderance of 
the earth’s electricity is the ste gua non of an earthquake. A 
similar effect is produced in a reverse operation. The Aurora 
Borealis in discharging its electricity into the earth, deflects the 
magnetic needle to the west in conformity with Ampere’s law, which 
deflects a needle to the left when there is a current of electricity 
above it. After the display of this Aurora, the needle not only 
returns to its normal direction, but experiences a slight deflection 
to the east. This is doubtless due to a like reason with that which 
was shown to have produced the shower succeeding the earth- 
quake. There has been a greater discharge than was necessary to 
establish an equilibrium, and hence the needle deflects to the east 
in proportion to the degree of preponderance given to the earth's 
current by the surplus quantity. 

Numberless circumstances give support to the theory that the 
notion that only aqueous vapor and a certain degree of cold are suffi- 
cient to precipitate a rain, is a fallacy. All of the causes assigned by 
meteorologists for condensation: (1) the cooling of clouds through 
the effect of radiation from them; (2) the mingling of vapors at 
different temperatures, effected by the agency of the winds ; (3) the 
rising of vapors towards colder strata of the atmosphere; (4) the 


increase of atmospheric pressure or density; (5) the accumulation 


and impinging of masses of vapor against some obstacle; and (6) 


the transfer from the equator towards the poles of large masses of 
moisture-laden air by means of the upper southwest, or counter trade 
, are incompetent to explain many of the phenomena in ques- 
tion. Meteorologists are fain compelled to express their surprise 


winds 


at the multitude of facts which they esteem anomalous, and which 
refuse to conform to any of the above-stated causes. Proctor says: 
“The actual process of the production of rain has not yet been 
completely explained. We are, in fact, doubtful as to the true 
nature of clouds, fogs and mist.” It is a fact which observation 
will fully establish, that electricity determining in a downward 
course to the earth is a conditio sine qua non of condensation. 
That cold, as a condition or cause, is given an undue prominence, 
and that it alone cannot occasion precipitation, is attested by not 
only the instances which it has failed to explain, but by several ex- 
periments. Fournet, for instance, notes the frequent occurrence of 
mists formed of particles of liquid matter, suspended in an atmos- 
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phere whose temperature was 10°, or even 15° C. below zero. 
Priestley, however, has found that when an electric spark passes 
through moist air, its volume diminishes. Considering the num- 
berless facts which so conclusively negative it, it is surprising that 
the hypothesis that cold is the efficient factor of condensation has 
so long held place in science. The lowering and rain-retentive 
clouds observable in cold weather and in cold regions ; the singu- 
larly copious discharges of rain witnessed in those tropical regions 
far removed from the line where the intensity of the earth's force 
is at its maximum, and contiguous to a district where the atmos- 
pheric force is not only strongest, but also not counterbalanced 
by any amount of force below; and the circumstances of the region 
of minimum, or of no, rainfall being coextensive with the regions 
of the preponderance of the electricity in the earth, and of the 
region of maximum rainfall being coextensive with the regions 
where the atmospheric electricity is in the ascendant, give ample 
warrant for the truth of the induction that the cause, or essential 
condition, of the condensation is the determination of electricity 
downwards through the atmosphere. The fact, well known, that 
when clouds impinge upon a mountain the result is the precipita- 
tion of rain, lends countenance to the theory. For the mountains 
supply the condition alleged as essential, by acting as conductors 
of electricity to the earth. The flow, thus provoked, induces the 
fall of rain. The clouds are observed not merely to impinge upon 
the mountain, but to be attracted toward it. No one who has ob- 
served a cloud drag a mountain side, and grow in bulk, will ques- 
tion this feature. The fact that forests are provocative of rain is ex- 
plicable upon this theory alone. Rain clouds, perhaps, pass over 
a region of country without any downfall, save when they impinge 
upon a forest, when they discharge. The condition of condensa- 
tion—the flow downwards of electricity—is wanting everywhere 
but at the forest, owing to a general or temporary equilibrium of 
the forces above and below; or to a preponderance of the earth’s 
force ; or to a preponderance of the atmospheric force too slight to 
effect a discharge to the earth, without a good conductor or a pe- 
culiarly negative condition below. A forest fulfils these conditions. 
It acts in the character of a bristling conductor, and in the charac- 
ter of a negatively charged body. Its role as a conductor is ap- 
parent. But it is in a negative state, charged with little or no elec- 
tricity, owing to evaporation there not progressing as elsewhere, 
through the soil receiving no heat from the sun, and but little from 


the surrounding air. There is, therefore, no electricity generated 
in the forest by evaporation ; and a negative condition, compared 
with surrounding sites, is given to the forest, which serves as an 
attraction to the electricity in the clouds. The response thereto 
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by the latter occasions the condensation. If to this explanation, 
the hypothesis of the mechanical equivalent of heat be opposed, 
it may be answered that the mere relation of constancy in which 
the mechanical force has been estimated to stand toward the heat 
involved, does not conclusively or demonstratively establish an 
equivalence, nor preclude the possibility of a residual quantity of 
heat unrepresented by mechanical force, and for which that amount 
of metamorphosed electricity will account. The multitude of im- 
pediments in the way of progress in meteorological science, will 
never be removed, while meteorologists allow this hypothesis of 
equivalence to stand, preventing the many interesting and important 
explanations which a theory would furnish, based upon the recip- 
rocal conversion of heat and electricity in the processes of conge- 
lation, liquefaction, condensation, and vaporization. 

A curious ¢ oincidence, which a mere glance ata meteorological 
map of America will suffice to establish as an unquestionable 
physical fact, opens up a wide vista of speculation. A reflection 
which must often recur when considering the preponderant inten- 
sity of the earth's current on the Pacific Coast, is that there should 
exist also a region where the atmospheric force generally prevails, 
and likewise a region where the force in the earth and the force 
in the atmosphere neutralize each other's influence, and realize Dr. 
Logan's “energic equilibrium.” The coincidence referred to is, 
that amid all its windings in and along the east of North and 
South America, the agonic line, or line of no variation of the 
magnetic needle, is almost exactly parallel with the trend of the 
Pacific coast where prevails the maximum intensity of the current 
in the earth’s crust. This agonic line is unquestionably the re- 
gion of “ energic equilibrium.” In America, this line of no varia- 
tion passes along the eastern coast of South America in the At- 
lantic Ocean; enters Brazil; cuts through a small section of that 
country ; enters the Atlantic again ; passes east of the West Indies ; 
enters North America in North Carolina; passes through Virginia 
and Pennsylvania ; cuts through Lake Erie; thence on traverses the 
west of Hudson's Bay ; and through, presumably, the North Pole ; 
describing a curve almost parallel with the chain of mountains on 
the Pacific Coast. It is but little strain on the imagination to con- 
jecture that this line is the magnetic meridian where the upper and 
lower forces neutralize each other's influence, and thereby estab- 


lish what Dr. Logan would call the “ energic equilibrium.” If so, 


it is obvious that but a small amount of reflection and observation 


wil] unfold to science the mystery of the variations and the direc- 


tion of the magnetic needle. 
Ampére has found by experiment several curious laws respecting 
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magnetic electricity. As these laws are susceptible of a succinct 
description they will be given. He found that when a suspended 
needle was placed below a current of electricity, the needle was 
deflected to the left, at a right angle with the current; that when 
the needle was placed above the current, it was deflected to the 
right, at a right angle ; that when the needle was placed at the one 
side of a current, the needle experienced a dip at one end, anda 
dip at the other end when the current was on the opposite side ; 
and that when the needle was placed in the centre between four 
currents, respectively above, below, and to each side, the needle 
took the direction in which the electrical currents flowed. If simi- 
lar laws obtain to govern the magnetic needle, it is plain that, pro- 
portionate to the preponderance of either the earth's force or the 
atmospheric force, will be the corresponding deflection of the 
needle. <A fair crucial test of the assumption throughout this 
article, and of the similar assumption by Dr. Logan, that the re- 
gion of the Pacific Coast is where the earth current is strongest 
and preponderates nrost over that above, is to observe if the deflec- 
tion of the magnetic needle is greatest, at that region, in the direc- 
tion of the right or east; as would be required of a needle under 
Ampére’s laws, where it had a preponderant current below it. This 
is found to be so; and the nearer, from the agonic line, the needle 
is placed to the Pacific Coast, the greater is the deflection to the 
east; while the further away the needle is taken, on the east, from 
the agonic line, the greater is the declination west; showing the 
ascendency, in the extreme east of America and in the Atlantic, of 
the atmospheric current. At the line itself there is, of course, no 
variation ; the earth current of the Pacific Coast and the atmos- 
pheric current over the Atlantic there neutralizing each other's in- 
fluence. “All places on the east of the agonic line have the 
variation of the needle west, all places on the west of this line have 
the variation of the needle east; and, as a rule, the farther a place 
lies from this line, the greater is the variation.” At Portland, 
Maine, the variation is 11° 28.3’ west; at the Isle of Shoals, New 
Hampshire, 10° 3.4’ west; Burlington, Vermont, 9° 22.0’ west; 
New London, Conn., 7° 29.5’ west; New York, 6° 25.3’ west; 
Newark, N. J., 5° 32.7’ west; Bordentown, N. J., 4° 22. 

Philadelphia, 3° 50.7’ west; Pittsburgh, 0° 33.1’ west; Columbus, 
Ohio, 2° 29.3’ east; Cincinnati, Ohio, 4° 4.0’ east; South Hano- 
ver, Indiana, 4° 35.0’ east; Alton, IIlinvis, 7° 45.0’ east ; St. Louis, 
Missouri, 8° 49.0’ east; lowa, 9° 4.0’ east; San Francisco, Cali- 


3 
> west; 


fornia, 15° 26.9’ east. 
All through the United States, and in fact in every place where 

meteorological observations are made, it is observable that the va- 

riations correspond most faithfully with the theory of “ energic 
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equilibrium.” At the agonic line, this equilibrium is established ; 
and it is astonishing how perfect has been the impress, left in the 
curvature of this line, by one of the factors of the equilibrium, the 
earth current on the western coast. At this agonic line, the atmos- 
pheric force and the earth force are equal in intensity, and hence 
there is no variation or deflection, as declination or variation can 
occur only when either current is preponderant. To the east of 
the line, the atmospheric electricity is of the greater intensity, and 
the declination is to the west, as it should be with a needle when 
the upper current is the stronger. To the west of the agonic line, 
in proportion as advance is made toward the continuous unbroken 
line of the Pacific Coast, which allows of free propagation in the 
earth, the declination is to the east. 

During the day, owing to the surcharge of the atmospheric cur- 
rent by the sun, there is another variation to the west, as would be 
anticipated upon the hypothesis. As the intensity of the sun's 
force increases, the greater becomes the amplitude of this diurnal 
oscillation; and as such influence abates after noon, the variation 
diminishes until it regains its normal declination. On the agonic 
line, too, this variation is observable as much as elsewhere ; because, 
though there be no secular declination there, a temporary prepon- 
derance is given each day to the current above, by the atmosphere 
being the medium of the contribution of solar force to the earth. 
The measure of the temperature, each day, ceteris paribus, is the 
measure of the daily variation. It seems, however, that given a 
common degree of temperature, in those districts where the con- 
dition of evaporation, moisture, prevails, the range of the variation 
is greater. 

During the night, or, rather early in the morning, the normal 
direction prevails, on the agonic line ; and the mean degree of the 
declination for any given quarter prevails at other places. After sun- 
rise, about 8 o’clock A.m., the needle commences to vary to the west. 
The daily variation is always to the west in the northern hemisphere. 
This Variation to the west increases during the day until about 2 
o'clock, when it reaches its maximum westerly declination. It then 
begins to decline, until after midnight, when it returns to its regular 
direction or declination. It should be remarked, that this variation 
west is not always to be considered as west of north. Where the 
secular declination is east, the diurnal variation, though west in 
direction of progress, may be still east of north; the variation, by day, 
often not being sufficient to equal the secular declination east. 
That this daily variation is due to a diurnal disturbance of the 
“energic equilibrium,” by the preponderance of the electricity of 
the atmosphere over that of the earth, is evidenced by the fact that 
the range of such variation is greater in summer than in winter. 
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In summer, a region is nearer the earth’s point of electrical contact 
with the sun, and the greater, therefore, is the contribution of elec- 
tricity. The further such point is removed, and the lower the tem- 
perature of the weather, the less is the daily range. The amount 
of the daily variation is something like from 8’ to 10’ from Sep- 
tember to April ; but from April to September it is from 13’ to 15’. 
On some peculiarly warm days in summer it rises to 25’; and on 
exceptionally cold days in winter, it does not exceed 5’ to 6’. 
Electrical disturbances in the atmosphere increase the range. 

In the southern hemisphere the same daily variation is observed, 
similarly varying with the hours of the day, with the temperature 
of the weather, and with the seasons. But there is a difference 
which we should, a frtert, expect. In the distribution of the sun’s 
electricity from the equator to the poles, the electricity runs in the 
contrary direction to that which it does at the north. The daily va- 
riation, instead of being invariably to the west, is invariably to the 
east of the current’s direction of progress; as it is always to the 
left, according to Ampére’s laws, where the upper current prepon- 
derates. Auroras and other magnetic disturbances increase the 
range to the east, as in the northern hemisphere they increase it to 
the west. 

It is most surprising how clearly the hypothesis of an “ energic 
equilibrium” elucidates all the phenomena of variation and decli- 
nation, and even of the dip, down even to the minutest details. 
However varied these phenomena may be, throughout the world, 
this hypothesis gives them all a full, quantitative and qualitative ex- 
planation. With respect to the direction of the needle, however, 
although it is highly probable that that feature is due to the bal- 
ancing influences of the atmospheric and earth currents, there is 
one fact which displays a disagreement. The needle in the south- 
ern hemisphere, instead of taking the direction of the currents to 
which it is undoubtedly amenable in its variations, pursues the 
opposite direction. This, however, should not, when all the phe- 
nomena of variation hitherto deemed inexplicable are fully accounted 
for, be allowed to influence a scientist to discard the theory. For, 
if carefully studied, it may lead to the discovery of some new, sur- 
prising, and exceptional law, which leaves the theory, in general, 


operative, in a way similar to the law of the weight of cold water 
at 39° F. 

The theory of an “energic equilibrium” has been further ex- 
tended to cover the phenomena of solar spots, and the distribution 
of the sun's heat and light. But, the compass of this article will 
not allow the further development of these views. 
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CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS AS ADAPTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Bouix, de Capitulis. Parisiis, 1862. 


Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collettio lacensis, 
tom. iii. Friburgi Brisgovie, 1875. 


JY HAT are chapters in the canonical sense of the term, or 

f as prescribed by the common law of the Church? In 
what manner can they be modified so as to become adaptable to 
missionary countries? Where, or in what countries have they been 
so modified and adapted? Can these modified chapters, as they 
exist in England, Ireland, and Holland, be introduced into the 
United States? These are some of the chief questions we purpose 
answering in the present article. Before proceeding to discuss our 
subject, we shall premise a few words concerning the origin and 
history of chapters. Bishops, even when the Apostles were as yet 
living, associated with themselves ecclesiastics to assist them in 
their sacred duties. The entire clergy of each bishop, in the first 
three centuries of the Church, according to Nardi,’ consisted almost 
everywhere of twelve priests and seven deacons, in imitation of the 
twelve Apostles and the seven deacons mentioned in the “ Acts of 
the Apostles.” To these were added, when necessary, other infe- 
rior ministers; that is, so far as the Latin Church is concerned, 
subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lectors, ostiaries, and chanters. 
Chese were called the inferior clergy, in contradistinction to the 
twelve priests and seven deacons, who formed the superior or higher 
clergy of each diocese, and who alone were entitled to be con- 
sulted by the bishop in the government of the diocese, and to ad- 
minister it when vacant. Whenever occasion required, one of these 
priests or deacons was sent to minister to the faithful in the country 
or out of the Episcopal city, who would return to the bishop as 


soon as his mission or duty had been accomplished This con- 
tinued down to the fourth century, when, owing to the increase in 
the number of the faithful, bishops appointed, over and above the 
twelve priests and seven deacons to which each diocese had been 
hitherto restricted, other priests and deacons, to be resident pastors 
or ministers in country places. But these country priests and dea- 
cons were inferior in many respects to those who remained about 
the bishop. For the latter, as we have seen, were of Apostolic 


institution, made up the council or senate of the bishop, and to- 


1 Ap. Bouix de Cap., p. 3. ? Phillips, K. R., vol. vi., p. 27. 
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gether with him governed the diocese, that is, the clergy as well as 
the laity, and finally, during the absence, inability, or at the death 
of the bishop, exercised ordinary jurisdiction. 

These Episcopal councils or senates, as instituted in the time of 
the Apostles, have existed uninterruptedly down to our own day, and 
will, as Nardi says, exist to the end of time, bearing as they do the 
seal of Apostolicity so dear to the Church. Formerly they were 
called Preshyterta, Corone, Consessus, Concilia,and Senatus ; now they 
are called cathedral chapters. That the present cathedral chapters 
are substantially the same as the presdyteria oi old seems certain. 
In fact it is universally conceded that there a/ways existed bodies 
of ecclesiastics who aided the bishop in the government of the dio- 
cese, and administered it when vacant. It is also known to every 
one that at present, wherever the common law of the Church ob- 
tains, a body of ecclesiastics called the cathedral chapter is attached 
to every cathedral, and that this body or chapter is by the com- 
mon law of the Church the council of the bishop, and at his death 
governs the diocese with ordinary jurisdiction. On the other hand, 
it is historically certain that no break ever occurred in the exist- 
ence of these presbyteries or chapters. Hence the present cathe- 
dral chapters succeeded directly and without any interruption of 
time to the fresbyteria of old, are substantially the same, and con- 
sequently of Apostolic institution." 

The régime or organization, however, of these presbyteries or 
chapters has not always been the same. St. Augustine, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, obliged the ecclesiastics attached to 
his Church to lead a community life. Gradually this discipline was 
introduced almost everywhere. It was greatly perfected by Chrod- 
ogang, Bishop of Metz (+ 765), who drew up special rules for the 
government of this community life. This discipline did not remain 
confined to the clergy of the cathedral, but extended itself to eccle- 
siastics in general, and became obligatory throughout the entire 
Church? All ecclesiastics, therefore, whether attached to the ca- 
thedral and forming the cathedral chapter, or ministering in the 
other churches of the diocese, were obliged to live in community, 
except, of course, where their number was too, small. However, 
even when this discipline prevailed universally, the distinction be- 
tween the presbytery or the cathedral chapter and the rest of the 
clergy remained unchanged, the former only being the e+ officio 
councillors of the Bishop.’ 

Under the heading of the present article we shall discuss: 1. 
What are chapters? 2. By whom they can be established. 3. 
By whom the dignitaries and canons are appointed. 4. The duties 


1 Bonix, loc., p. 7. 2 Phillips, Lehrb., p. 307. * Walter, Lehrb , 2 135. 
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of canons. 5. The rights of chapters. What are chapters in the 
canonical sense of the term? By chapters in general we here 
mean corporations composed of ecclesiastics placed under a prel- 
ate, and forming one body, set apart or designated by the Church 
for the public worship or divine service. Chapters are divided 
chiefly into cathedral and collegiate. The former are those which 
are established in cathedrals in order to assist and supply the bishop 
in the government of the diocese.’ This definition expresses the 
chief end for which chapters are instituted. For they were not 
established precisely for the purpose of saying the divine office or 
breviary in choir and the like, but to aid the bishop in the gov- 
ernment of his diocese, and take his place during the vacancy 
of the See. Thus the fifteenth article of the Concordat made by 
Pope Pius IX. with Spain in 1851, says: “Cathedral chapters con- 
stitute the senate and council of archbishops and bishops.’ Col- 
legiate chapters on the other hand are chapters erected in churches 
which are not cathedrals; they are chapters only in a broad sense 
of the term, cathedral chapters only being chapters in the proper 
sense of the word. The churches having collegiate chapters (co/- 
legiata capitula) annexed are called collegiate churches (ecclesia 
collegiate). Canons of collegiate chapters have no Episcopal ju- 
risdiction, even during the vacancy of the See, nor are they by 
law the bishop's councillors; they are merely attached to certain 
churches, in Catholic countries where priests abound, for the greater 
splendor of divine service. Collegiate churches are of higher 
grade than other simple parochial churches, and rank immediately 
after the cathedral. We shall now say a few words concerning 
chapters as corporations. Chapters (when we simply use the word 
“chapters,” we mean cathedral chapters) may be viewed under a 


twofold aspect: Ist. As constituting the senate of the diocese and 
the council ¢x officio of the bishop in the government of the dio- 
cese; of the chapter, considered in this light, the bishop is the 
head and noblest member. 2d. As corporations or moral bodies, 
distinét from the bishop, and vested with rights and duties of their 
own. Of the chapter regarded under this aspect, the bishop is not 
the head, nay not even a member.‘ Hence he has no decisive vote 


in purely capitular matters. Moreover, the chapter (as a corpora- 
tion) has its own presiding officer or head, who is usually called 
dean or provost. When the latter dies or is absent, the oldest 
canon, as a rule, becomes the head of the chapter for the time being. 

Canons are divided: 1st. Into cathedral and collegiate, according 
as they are members of cathedral or collegiate chapters respec- 


! Craisson, n. 2156. 2 Bouix de Capit., p. 42. 
* Craisson, n. 2158, * Craiss, n. 2163, sg. 
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tively. 2d. Numerary and supernumerary, or rather active and 
honorary canons. 3d. Prebendal and simple canons, according as 
they are provided with prebends or not. Formerly canons were 
chiefly divided into secular and regular, but at present there are 
few if any regular canons. Of how many canons should each 
chapter be composed? No fixed number is assigned or given in 
law, the matter being left to the judgment of the Supreme Pontiff. 
However, no chapter can be established unless it has at least three 
canons, though once erected, it can continue to exist even though 
but one canon remain. As a matter of fact, some chapters can 
admit only a given number of canons, while others are not so re- 
stricted. Where the number of canons is fixed (which can be done 
by the Pope, or the bishop with the advice of his chapter, or also 
by custom) by ancient custom or the Holy See, the latter alone can 
increase it. Where the number is not fixed, the bishop may with 
the consent of the chapter increase it. The bishop may also, 
where the revenues are insufficient, reduce the number of canons 
and prebends.’ In England each chapter consists of ten canons 
and a provost, who is a dignitary.? 

Dignitaries and Officers of Chapters—By a dignity was formerly 
meant the title of a benefice having precedence and jurisdiction 
annexed. We say “formerly,” for certain titles to which formerly 
precedence and jurisdiction were attached are at present devoid of 
jurisdiction ; nevertheless they are still regarded as dignities, ¢. g., 
the archdeaconship. At present, therefore, we mean by ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, those who are considered as such by statute or cus- 
tom, or enjoy a prerogative of honor and precedence, even though 
they are destitute of jurisdiction.’ A personate is the title of a 
benefice having annexed precedence or a prerogative of honor 
without jurisdiction. Finally, by an office is understood the title 
of a benefice without any precedence and jurisdiction. At pres- 
ent therefore dignities do not practically differ from personates. 
Having premised these general notions, we shall now briefly 
describe some of the officials of chapters. Besides the head or 
president of the chapter, who is a dignitary, the theologian and 
penitentiary are among its chief officials. A theologian is to be 
appointed in every cathedral chapter. His office is chiefly to ex- 
plain the sacred scriptures, though he may also be appointed to 
teach dogmatic and moral theology or even canon law.’ By the 
common law of the Church, the theologian need not necessarily 
be appointed by concursus or competitive examination, though by 


1 C, Trid., Sess. 24, C. 15, d. R.; Bouix de Cap., p. 66. 

? Coll. Lac., vel. 3, p. 923. 8 Craiss., n. 2184. 
* Soglia, Ed. Vecchiotti, Aug. Taur., 1876, p. 325. 

§ Lucidi, Visit, SS. L.L., vol. iii., p. 227; vol. i., p. 347. 
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virtue of various papal enactments, he must be appointed by con- 
cursus in Spain, Italy, England, etc. He is, supposing him to be a 
canon, not removable ad nutum. Asa rule he should give lectures 
on the sacred scriptures and that in the cathedral. For just cause, 
however, the bishop may allow the lectures to be delivered else- 
where. In Italy he must deliver at least forty public lectures or 
sermons a year.' 

The penitentiary is appointed in order to hear confessions in the 
cathedral and to absolve from cases reserved to the bishop, for 
which latter purpose, however, he needs and usually receives 
special faculties from the bishop. He is guas? parish priest of the 
whole diocese, and has the right to hear confessions throughout 
the whole diocese, and that not by special commission of the 
bishop, but by law (2. ¢., by the Council of Trent), and is therefore 
an ordinary.2. The other officials of chapters, as enumerated by 
the Synod of Westminster, England, held in 1852, are: a secre- 
tary, treasurer, sacristan, and master of ceremonies. The secretary 
is to keep the minutes of the meetings of the chapter, and have 
the custody (with the provost) of the seal of the chapter. The 
treasurer has charge of the moneys belonging to the chapter. The 
sacristan and master of ceremonies are to prepare the church for 
the meetings of the chapter, keep the roll, and note down those 
who were absent.’ 

Honorary Canons ——Honorary canons are those who have merely 
the name and insignia or dress of canons, or also the right to 
occupy a stall in the choir. They have no prebend, and belong to 
the chapter only in a wide sense of the word. That it is lawful to 
appoint or create such canons is at present beyond doubt. The 
common opinion of canonists is that the bishop cannot create them 
without the consent of the chapter. In this country there are 
honorary canons in the city of New Orleans. Honorary canons 
have no vote in the chapter. Are they removable ad nutum ? 
That is, can the bishop deprive them of their title and insignia 
without a canonical trial? The question is controverted. 

Prebends ( prebende).—By a prebend is meant the right of a 
canon to receive a stated income out of the revenues of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. Two things must be distinguished in a 
canonship, namely: the canonia, or the right to be admitted as a 
member of the chapter, have a stall inX\the choir, a vote in the 
chapter, and participate in various other rights of canons ; and the 
prebend, or benefice of canons. The prebend cannot exist without 
the canonia, but the canonia can exist without the prebend. In 
fact in England there are chapters, though no prebends. Hence 


1 Craiss., n. 2212. ® Soglia, Ed. Vecchiotti, vol. i., p. 327. 
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in England the canons have the canonia or rights of canons, but 
no income as canons." Where canons are obliged to recite the 
office in choir, they receive a certain daily allowance (distributiones 
quotidiane), which they forfeit when unlawfully absent from the 
choir. This allowance, or these daily distributions, are made up 
from the third part of the revenues of the dignities and offices of 
the chapter. In England the canons say merely part of the di- 
vine office in common, namely, the tierce (¢er##a), and that only once 
a month, and there are no daily allowances. 

Power of Erecting and Appointing to Canonries and Dignities.— 
Cathedral chapters can be erected only by the Pope. The same 
holds at present of collegiate chapters. Where chapters are not 
restricted by the Holy See to a stated number of canonries, the 
bishop can, with the consent of the chapter, as we have shown 
above, create new canonries. By the common law of the Church 
as at present construed, the appointment of canons of cathedral 
chapters belongs jointly or simultaneously (jus collationts simultanc@) 
to the bishop and the chapter. However, as in practice this mode 
of appointment is surrounded by difficulties, it has become custom- 
ary in various chapters for the bishop and the chapter to make the 
appointment by turns or alternately, so that each in turn makes the 
appointment independently of the other.’ The first or highest 
dignity is, however, appointed by the Holy See. In England also 
the appointment of canons is made alternately by the bishop and 
the chapter. When the appointment falls to the chapter it chooses 
by vote three priests, from whom the bishop is free to select the 
new canon. The appointment of the provost in England, who is 
the president of the chapter and the highest dignity in it, is reserved 
to the Holy See.‘ 

Duties of Canons.—The duties of canons regard chiefly the bishop, 
the divine office, the conventual mass, residence, attendance at the 
meetings of the chapter, and the acceptance of various offices in the 
chapter. We shall now briefly speak of each of these obliga- 
tions. The general rule is that the canons (of cathedral chapters) are 
obliged to assist the bishop whenever he celebrates solemn mass or 
performs other pontifical functions,’ and that not only in the cathe- 
dral, but also in other places, provided it be not out of the Epis- 
copal city or its suburbs. This, however, does not apply to Eng- 
land and Ireland, where there are no prebends, and where canons 
are pastors or professors, residing not near the cathedral, but in 
various parts of the diocese. The next duty of canons relates to 


1 Coll. Lac., vol. iii., p. 923, 956. 2 Conc. Trid., Sess, 22, c. 3, d. R. 
3 Craiss., n. 2274. * Coll. Lac., pp. 923, 949. 
§ Conc. Trid., Sess. 24, c. 12, d. R. 
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the meetings of the chapter. All canons having a vote in the 
chapter are bound to attend both the ordinary and extraordinary 
sessions or meetings of the chapter, provided they are properly 
convened. The ordinary meetings are to be held at stated times. 
When extraordinary meetings are to be held, special notice must 
be given the canons, and the time and place of meeting specified. 
Now, by whom are the meetings to be called? In matters refer- 
ring to the government of the diocese, namely, where the bishop 
is obligated to act by the advice or consent of the chapter, and which 
are otherwise to be transacted jointly by the bishop and chapter, 
the latter is convened by the bishop or his vicar-general ; but in 
other matters, that is, those relating to the chapter as such, the 
latter is convoked not by the bishop, but by its own head or pre- 
siding officer (usually called dean or provost), and that without 
leave from the bishop.’ Both the bishop and the vicar-general 
have a right to compel the chapter to show them the minutes of 
the meetings of the chapter or a copy of them, even those relating 
to the chapter as such. The reason is that the bishop hds the right 
to see that no acts or resolutions are passed contrary to law.’ In 
England the ordinary meetings of the chapter are held once a month 
on days designated by the bishop; extraordinary meetings are 
called by the bishop in matters of diocesan nature ; by the provost, 
with the bishop’s consent, in purely capitular matters.* Are canons 
obliged to observe silence concerning things discussed or transacted 


3 


in the meetings of the chapter? The jus commune is silent as 
to this obligation. However, it may frequently happen that be- 
cause of certain consequences, canons may commit sin by divulg- 
ing such matter. Canons are bound and may be compelled to 
accept capitular charges or offices to which they may be elected. 
Another obligation is that of saying the divine office in common. 
It is certain that by the common law of the church, canons are 
bound daily to say the divine office or breviary together in choir. 
They cannot, however, be compelled by the bishop to sing the 
office, it being sufficient that they recite it in a loud, clear, and in- 
telligible voice.‘ Moreover by the common law of the church, 
all cathedral and collegiate chapters are bound to celebrate daily 
the conventual mass. In England the canons are dispensed from 
the obligation of reciting the office in common and saying the 


conventual mass. They merely come together once a month, say 
the tierce (¢erfta) in common, and then celebrate or assist at solemn 
mass. The next duty is that of residence. By the common 
law of the church canons are sub gravi obliged to reside near the 


1 Ferraris, v. Capitulum, art. i., n. 8-20; cf. ib. Nove addit., n. 8 sq. 
§ Coll. Lac., vol. iii., pp. 923, 949. 
§ Coll. Lac., 1. c., pp. 923, 948. 
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cathedral, or, as the case may be, collegiate church, in order to 
be able to say the office in choir, etc. But every year they can be 
absent for three months. In England canons of cathedral chapters 
are dispensed by papal indult from the obligation of residence. In 
fact they are, as a rule, pastors, and reside in their several parishes 
situate in various parts of the diocese. Canons of cathedral 
churches, also, in England, are bound to make the profession of 
faith, and that as amended by Pope Pius IX., in 1877, so as to in- 
clude the dogmas of the Vatican Council. They must make this 
profession at least within two months after they are appointed. 
Honorary canens are not obliged to make this profession. 

Rights of Chapters— Formerly chapters possessed far greater 
prerogatives than now. We shall briefly discuss the chief rights 
at present vested in canons. One of their principal prerogatives, 
as laid down by the common law of the Church, consists in their 
right to be consulted by the bishop in the administration of the 
diocese. This right flows from the very nature of chapters. For, 
as was shown, they constitute the senate and council of the bishop. 
Hence, by the common law of the Church as still in force, the 
bishop is bound ina number of cases to act by the advice and 
even consent of the chapter. We observe that the difference be- 
tween the advice and consent of the chapter is apparent. For, 
when the bishop is bound to act with the consent of the chapter, 
he must conform to what is decided by the chapter, that is, by a 
majority of the chapter; otherwise his acts are void. But if the 
advice of the chapter is merely required, a simple consultation 
with the chapter capitularly assembled is sufficient, and although 
he is bound to ask this advice even under pain of nullity of the 
act, yet he is not obliged to follow it.2 To this it may be objected 
that such advice, which the bishop is at entire liberty to adopt or 
reject, would be altogether useless. The objection does not hold. 
For this consultation may be beneficial in many respects. In fact, 
it will serve as a barrier to precipitation on the part of the bishop, 
since he will thus be compelled to proceed more slowly, and will 
no doubt by the advice of the chapter be sometimes induced to 
change his mind.* However, by custom lawfully prescribed, the 
bishop may in some cases (though not in all) be exempt from the 
obligation of advising with or obtaining the consent of the chapter. 
In like manner, by custom, the bishop may be bound to act with 
the advice or consent of the chapter, even in matters of minor im- 
portance, where the common law of the Church requires neither. 
In what cases is the bishop obliged by the law of the Church as in 
force at present to ask the advice of the chapter? 1. Speaking in 


1? Craiss , n. 2365. 2 Reiff , lib. iii., tit. x., n. 2, 10. § Craiss., n. 2391. 
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general, he is bound to ask this advice in all affairs of any im- 
portance. 2. Speaking in particular, the chief cases where the 
law expressly requires this advice are: Ist. In making synodal 
statutes. 2d. In proceeding against and punishing ecclesiastics 
for criminal offences. This is the opinion of Phillips, Ferraris, 
and others. 3d. In the administration of ecclesiastical property. 
4th. In the erection of religious houses. 

In what cases is the bishop bound to act, not merely with the 
advice, but with the consent of the chapter? 1. Speaking in 
general, this consent is requisite whenever a notable burden is to 
be imposed upon the church, ¢. g., by loans, donations, and the 
like; also in all cases where a considerable injury is likely to 
result to the church, the bishop’s successors, or the chapter; also 
in matters pertaining jointly to the bishop and the chapter, or 
touching the interests of the chapter.’ 2. Speaking in particular, 
the following are some of the cases where this consent is indis- 
pensable; ist. In the alienation (¢.¢., by sale, exchange, dona- 
tion, or mortgage) of real and valuable personal property of the 
cathedral, except where the bishop has obtained special leave from 
the Holy See. When there is question of alienating the property 
of other churches of the diocese, besides the consent of the eccle- 
siastics of such churches that of the chapter is requisite, if the 
bishop be the chief author of the alienation, but not if the adminis- 
trators of such churches are themselves the chief movers in the 
matter. 2d. In the suppression of canonships and the erection of 
new prebends. 3d. In the dividing, uniting, and suppressing of 
benefices or parishes. 4th. In the imposing of new contributions 
or collections. 

Observe, that the consent of the chapter, where it is required by 
ecclesiastical law, as in the above cases, should be given by the 
canons capitularly assembled, that is, formally assembled in chapter. 
The opinions of canons given out of the formal meetings or ses- 
sions of the chapter are of no account. This consent moreover 
must’ be that of the majority present; nay, in matters referring to 
the canons individually, the consent of each and every one is re- 
quired? In like manner, where merely the advice of the chapter 
is requisite, it must be given by the canons capitularly assembled. 

Bishops’ Councils in the United States—lIn regard to these 
councils or quasi-chapters, the Fathers of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore’ say: “ Hortandos Episcopos censuerunt 
(Patres) ut ubi fieri poterit, in suis Dioecesibus aliquos sacerdotes 
aetate, scientia, integritate, et rerum agendarum peritia conspicuos 
seligant, quos-consultores constituant, et quorum sententias in 


1 Bouix de Cap., p. 352. 2 Craisson, 2402; Bouix de Cap., p. 369. 8 N. 71. 
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administratione Dioeceseos, cum opus fuerit, exquirant. Lau- 
dandum etiam censuerunt consuetudinem alicubi vigentem singulis 
saltem mensibus, die determinato, illos convocandi, ut quae ad 
Dioecesim pertinent discutiantur.” These Episcopal or diocesan 
councils, as they exist in this country, have no corporate existence, 
that is, they have no organization as a separate body, and hence 
no presiding officer or other officials of their own. The bishop is 
their sole head, convenes them at his pleasure, and always pre- 
sides at their meetings. The members are appointed exclusively 
by the bishop without any concurrence on the part of the clergy; 
they never give their opinions as a corporate body, but merely as 
individual advisers of the bishop. Neither have these councils 
been constituted or approved as canonical chapters by the Holy 
See. Hence they are not canonical chapters, have not the rights 
of the latter, and therefore need not “sub poena nullitatis actus ”’ 
be consulted. <A fortiori, the bishop is not obliged to obtain their 
consent. We said sub poena nullitatis; for, bishops’ councils with 
us, as the words themselves imply, and as the Fathers of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore state, are appointed for the 
purpose of advising the bishop in the government of the diocese, 
and were evidently intended by the Fathers of Baltimore to take 
the place of chapters as far as practicable in this country, and to 
serve as preparatives to the introduction of canonical chapters, at 
least as existing in Ireland and England. Hence the Fathers of 
Baltimore urgently exhort bishops to have these councils, as appears 
from these words: “ Oportet episcopos vocare in adjutorium suum 
sacerdotes pietate, zelo, prudentia ac doctrina conspicuos, qui con- 
siliis sapientibus eos adjuvent.”” 

Would it be feasible to institute chapters in this country on the 
model of those in Ireland or England? Throughout England, as 
we have shown, there are canonically established chapters, having 
corporate organizations and officers of their own. There are no 
prebends or canons’ benefices. Hence the canons are pastors or 
professors, living, not near the cathedral, but in various parts of the 
diocese. They ordinarily meet but once a month, and are excused 
from the obligation of residing near the cathedral and of saying 
the “ office" in choir. They select the three candidates to be pro- 
posed to the Holy See for vacant bishoprics, and upon them, or 
rather their vicars-capitular, devolves the administration of the dio- 
cese, sede vacante. From the above it is apparent that chapters, as 
they exist in England, could easily be introduced into nearly every 
diocese of the United States. The permission of the Holy See would 
indeed be requisite, but there could be no difficulty in obtaining it. 


1 C, Pl. Balt., ii., n. 70. 
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Power of Chapters to make Regulations for their own Govern- 
ment,—Chapters can without the bishop's consent make such 






statutes as do not relate to the general state of the Church or the 
bishop and his rights. Hence they can enact statutes én regard to 





their own government as ecclesiastical corporations, ¢.g., concerning 





the mode of procedure in their meetings and the like.’ Chapters 





have this right from the very fact that they are corporations. They 





can even enact penal statutes having for their object the enforcing 






{ 
- . . 
of their regulations; the penalties however must not exceed the : 
limits of domestic authority or jurtsdictio a@conomica. Chapters 

: ; 





moreover have power to make regulations in regard to the admin- 





istration of the cathedral. For the administration of the cathedral : 





belongs jointly to the bishop and the chapter, so that both, though 





only jointly, can make regulations regarding the cathedral. We 





said “ only jointly;” hence neither can validly make such statutes 





without the consent of the other. Thus, for instance, the bishop 





cannot accept foundations for masses or anniversaries without the 

















chapter's consent. In England, however, the administration of the f 
cathedral and consequently the enacting of regulations relating to . 
it, pertain exclusively to the bishop.’ ' 
It is to be observed that chapters as soon as canonically erected, 
have at once, by the common law of the Church, the above right 
of making statutes. Moreover, amendments to the statutes can be 
made by those who have the right to make the statutes. Thus 
statutes which the chapter can enact alone, can be corrected by it ) 
alone; on the other hand those which the bishop can make alone, 
can be corrected by him alone; those, finally, which can be estab- 
lished only by the concurrence of the bishop and the chapter, can 
be amended only by the consent of both.t Nay, statutes of chap- 
ters, even though confirmed by the bishop or the Holy See, can 
nevertheless be changed by the chapter, provided they regard ‘i 





matters within the competence of the chapter, and ‘provided the 





confirmation be not such as to cause the statutes to become Epis- 





copal.or Papal law. Again, regulations or statutes lawfully made 





solely by the chapter, and a fortiori, when approved by the bishop 





or the Holy See, are binding on all the canons, and can be enforced 





by the chapter even under penalties. 
In England the Synod of Westminster, held in 1852, approved 
a uniform set of statutes for chapters already established or to be 







established in England. The canons also in England can make 





new statutes, provided it be by the votes of two-thirds of the 





canons.® 
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Rights of Chapters concerning Diocesan Synods and Synodal 
Statutes.—It is certain, 1. That the bishop may announce and con- 
vene the synod without the consent or even advice of the chapter. 
2. That he-does not need the consent of the chapter in framing 
the synodal constitutions, except when matters are involved where 
canon law requires this consent. 3. That the synodical statutes, 
however, must under pain of nullity, be made with the advice of the 
chapter, any custom to the contrary notwithstanding.’ Although 
the celebration of the synod cannot be delayed by any appeal, yet 
the synodal decrees, before being enforced or practically received, 
should be shown to the chapter and others interested, that is, to 
the priests and ecclesiastics of the diocese (not, however, to lay- 
men), and the term of two months be prefixed them, so that they 
may, should they feel themselves aggrieved by any of the statutes, 
recur either to the bishop himself or the Holy See* Cathedral 
chapters have a right to be invited to provincial councils, and 
sede plena they have only a consultative vote, but sede vacante a 
decisive voice. 

How are the above rights of chapters in regard to diocesan 
synods applicable to bishops’ councils in the United States? These 
councils are not, as we have shown, canonical chapters; hence the 
bishop, in framing synodal statutes, is not obliged, sab pana nulli- 
tatis, to ask their advice, though the Fathers of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore exhort bishops to advise with their councils 
in diocesan affairs, and consequently also in regard to synodal 
constitutions. 

By the common law of the Church, the cathedral chapter has 
the cura habitualis of the cathedral church, and is therefore vested 
with the right to administer the offerings of the faithful.’ In Eng- 
land, however, and Ireland, chapters have no such cura habditualis 
nor right of administration, the bishop retaining the full and ex- 
clusive control of the cathedral and its revenues. 

Prerogatives of Canons as to Dress ——The dress by which canons 
are usually distinguished from other priests and ecclesiastics, con- 
sists chiefly in the rochet, cape, a/mutium, and cappa. The rochet 
(rochettum) is a surplice or linen garment with narrow sleeves. 
Those who can wear it, put on over it, when celebrating mass, the 
amice, alb, and the other sacred vestments. The cape (moszsefta) is 
a short vestment covering the head (as a hood, though it is no 
longer used for this purpose) and shoulders. The a/mutium is at 
present a garment worn on one shoulder or also on the left arm, 
The cappa is a full robe which covers the whole body. These 
insignia, however, cannot be worn except by leave from the Holy 


1 Bouix de Cap., p. 401. ? Ferraris, v. Synodus, n. 44, 45. ® Craiss., n. 2437. 
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See, which is usually given when the chapter is erected. Can 
canons wear these insignia outside of their own diocese or even 
church, 7. ¢., out of the cathedral or collegiate church? They 
cannot, any custom to the contrary notwithstanding.’ In England 
canons wear only the rochet and cape; but by virtue of Papal 
indult they can wear these insignia, not merely in the cathedral, 
but also in their own churches, of which they may be pastors at 
the time.’ 
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i ier labor question is the question paramount in the country. 

All other issues are discussed relatively to it. The two old 
political parties, Democrat and Republican, have donned their think- 
ing-caps, and are trying to find the answer to it. Labor—labor 
exaggerated into labor, idealized, personified—has suddenly cast a 
gigantic shadow over the entire country, and while economists 
speculate about it, and philosophers dogmatize over it, the political 
demagogues of both parties have fallen on their knees before it. 
It has turned both the old parties into self-contradicting factions. 
It has engendered new parties—Nationals, Socialists, Commun- 
ists, Greenbackers. No matter what the party name, what the 
party theory, all appeal to the workingman—non-capitalizing his 
initial. The single standard hard money men assure him that his 
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future safety lies only in their hands; specie resumption and a 
gold standard are offered as a panacea. The bi-metallic men, the 
silverites, the “fiat” money doctrinaires, assure him that it is only 
“bloated capital’ which seeks specie resumption and a single 
standard, and urge him to look for fortune and happiness in a 
practically unlimited currency, issued by the government and 
called, for want of a truer name, “money.” The radical extremists 
even insist that silver and gold shall be demonetized ! 

Amid the din of. these contending factions, the American work- 
ingman finds himself in a state of supposititious apotheosis. Every 
convention puts him into its platform. Every office-seeker, con- 
fessed or contemplative, doffs the hat to him. 

While essays are written for his enlightenment, and speeches 
are made from every platform to catch his ear, flatter his vanity, 
increase his sense of political importance, and make him clutch 
his ballot the tighter, his children are poorly clad, his home is 
wanting many of the comforts to which he was accustomed a few 
years ago, his wife is querulous because “things are not as they 
used to be,” and he finds it hard enough to buy the necessaries of 
his simple board, and keep his children in school. All at once 
his work ceases. What then? If he have nothing saved, he falls 
back upon his credit. Soon that is exhausted. And then? If he 
be a member of a trades-union, or of a mutual benevolent associa- 
tion, he obtains temporary assistance. That cannot last long. He 
draws near despair. He sees his family approach starvation. All 
the instincts of the man in him are angrily aroused. He looks 
from the pallor of his wife and the pinched faces of his children to 
the stately homes of wealth that decorate the avenues. The con- 
trast exasperates him. His own unsatisfied homage is nothing to 
the passion he suffers for the dependents upon his industry, whom 
he would think it happiness to serve could he but obtain the 
chance. In his despondency the demagogues gather about him. 
It is only his bailot they want; he cannot understand their shal- 
low pretensions, or, if he does, he is willing to dispose of it to 
the party that will give him bread and something more for his 
wife and little ones. The Communist says to him: “ Revolution. 
Property is robbery. Let the State own everything, and divide 
Vote our ticket, and you 


“e 


equally.” The Democrat says to him: 
shall have everything you want.” The Republican says to him: 
“Abandon the old Democratic party and come with us. Pros- 
perity will instantly follow.” Thus does he turn from one to the 
other; and as the proposition of the Communist was the most 
tangible, it obtained the largest following. The chief result was 


the rioting of last summer, extending along the principal trunk 
railroad lines, and culminating in loss of life and the annihilation 
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of millions of dollars’ worth of property. But it did not solve the 
labor question. There are to-day in the United States half a 
million men, unskilled, out of employment, and 250,000 skilled 
mechanics. These 750,000 voters have ballots. If they had not, 
the political parties would pay no more attention to their distress 
than did the aristocrats of Sparta to the helots. It is because these 
three-quarters of a million are freemen, are political “ sovereigns,” 
that their want provokes sympathy and their appeals create dis- 
cussion. Notwithstanding the attention thus far given to the sub- 
ject by both demagogues and honest men, by philosophers and 
fools, no agreement has been reached concerning the causes or 
the remedies. These facts are conceded: that production has 
greatly diminished ; that wages are low; that at least three-quarters 
of a million of men are out of employment. But while one coterie 


of economists charges the depression to the hard money policy of 


the government and the specie resumption act, another attributes 
it to the greenback policy of the war; a third blames the tariff for 
not protecting home industry enough; a fourth urges free trade as 
the only remedy; and a din of vagaries, theories, criminations, 
threats, and prophecies is kept up, whose noise is deafening the 
country. The United States Congress felt the pervading influence 
of the excitement, and appointed a committee, of which Hon. A. J. 
Hewitt, of New York, is chairman, to investigate the causes of the 
depression, and report at the next session. The committee has 
heard a large number of witnesses, drawn from every rank in life, 
but their testimony—their opinions rather—present the same con- 
tradictions observable in the general press and platform discussion. 
It is not denied that the laboring classes have a complaint against 
capital and against the government; and the fear is felt throughout 
the country that the mischievous counsels of demagogues; the 
failure of so large a number of men to obtain as high wages as 
they commanded a few years ago, and the apparent impossibility 
of nearly a million—demagogues say five millions—obtaining work 
at any price, may precipitate upon the nation the curse of com- 
munistic principles, if principles they may be called, which are 
the maxims of only brigands and thieves, and that a revolution 
may be attempted. In such a time it is the duty of all men to 
examine the complaint, since it 1s conceded one exists; to counsel 
with each other as to partial remedies, for a perfect remedy for 
labor distress never has been found and never will be, and, by 
calm examination and kindly conference, endeavor to remove in- 


justice, to soothe the excitement, and to remind al! parties of their 


duty to God and to their country. 
What are the chief causes of the depression? The madness of 
speculation which attended and followed the war; which expanded 
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the business of the country beyond honest limits; which raised 
wages above figures consistent with legitimate enterprise. We are 
now in the inevitable contracting process. We are getting back to 
the natural basis. When the convulsion is over, peace will resume 
its sway, and contentment follow discontent. 

What may be made partial aids toward relieving the discontent ? 
The government removing the surplus population of the manufac- 
turing districts to the public lands ; withdrawing women as largely 
as possible out of employments in which their competition reduces 
men’s wages ; Christianity. 

In the midst of the “cry of labor” heard on every side, the cry 
of a capitalist comes upon the ear almost quaintly. Among those 
examined before the Hewitt Committee was Mr. J. H. Walker, 
President of the Worcester, Mass., Board of Trade, and the head of 
a large firm which makes leather in Chicago, sends it to Worcester 
to be made into shoes, and ships the goods throughout the West. 
Mr. Walker avowed himself a capitalist, and he affirmed that the 
misfortunes of the period had “fallen with crushing force on that 
class who have heretofore been capitalists.” In answer to the 
question: “ What was the cause of the panic?” he said: 


“* The abuse of credit. ‘The activities called out by the war and the issuing of paper 
money, produced a delirium of enterprise, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, of manu- 
facturing and trading activity, which has reversed with remarkable distinctness and 
power the law of compensation, which governs in all things. 

“The abuse of credit is what has brought upon both Europe and America the com- 
mercial revulsion of the last few years, aggravated there as here by the inflation of the 
currency. 

“Credit became as cheap as dirt. As every dollar of our circulating medium must be 
redeemed by one of intrinsic value, so every promise must be redeemed by doing the 
thing promised. Destroy confidence in the ultimate redemption of either, and it is 
itself destroyed. 

“ The people suddenly awoke from their delusion, and we had the panic. 

“ That for all any of us can see, things might have gone on for ten years more as they 
had done for the ten years preceding 1873 is certain; but that the longer the day of set- 
tlement was put off the more suffering it would cause is equally certain. 

“We are settling our accounts for a new departure, is the meaning, and the whole 
meaning and cause, of the panic It was and is no ‘ panic,’ but a rational adjustment 
of affairs. Itisa simple settlement of balances, the adjustment of bankrupt promises. 

“ This period of settlement involves the happiness of all classes without exception, but 
it has fallen with crushing force on that class who have heretofore been capitalists. 
There is and has been no destruction of property; the country has actually increased in 
wealth and power during the last four years, but the amount of property distributed in 
the interest of the mass of the people, and substantially to them, is immense—almost 


past comprehension.” 
In support of his assertion that the effects of the panic had fallen 
with crushing force upon the capitalists, Mr. Walker said: 


**T estimate the losses to holders of what is known as first class securities, such as first 


mortgages, etc., to be fully ten per cent., and of all other so-called securities and stocks 


forty per cent , and on real and personal property thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
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On the government debt, the holders have practically lost about twenty per cent., for 
the holders of government bonds could do nothing else with the money paid them 
other than reinvest in four per cents, 

«« They have practically surrendered a six per cent. bond for a four per cent. bond, the 


four per cent. bond being worth to them an income one-third less than the one ex 
changed for it. 

‘“‘If any are disposed to question the correctness of the assertion that a very large part 
of this immense sum has been distributed, let them reflect that probably one-third of it 
represents the wages paid laborers for building and equipping railroads, public improve- 
ments in towns, counties, and cities, houses in cities and towns, the improvements in 


farms, etc., etc., causing a large increase in all the trade and industry in the country 


for the time being. 


lence sof 


“ The accumulations of the abused bondholders were parted with for these evi 


debt before 1873, and the money then went into the whole circle of the industries of 


the country, and the destruction of the bonds, and other evidences of debt then, leaves 
it never to be collected 

“ Take a railroad costing one hundred millions, built to transport coal, the net receipts 

nm which must be kept up to seven millions to meet the interest on its cost—each ton 
of coal that is carried over it is taxed in the form of freight, which is paid by the con 
sume! 

“In the universal settlement of balances, or the general settling of values, whichever 
term we select, the railroad now stands at twenty millions ; the net receipts now need 
be only $1,400,000 to pay the same rate of dividend, and the tax on a ton of coal to the 

umer, in the form of freight, is perpetu illy reduced four-fifths, which, to the labor 


g man as to others, is the equivalent of investing to his credit a sum sufficiently large 


pay this difference in freight on his coal, and so on through the whole list of evi 


dences of debt that have been destroyed.” 

While conceding that Mr. Walker states the chief cause of the 
panic with substantial correctness, it is impossible to accept his 
analysis of its effects. He does not explain why he estimates 
the losses on first class securities at ten per cent., and on all other 
securities and stocks at forty per cent. “ Abuse of credit” explains 
it, however, as well as any other term would. Mortgages exe- 
cuted during the “delirium of enterprise” were based upon the 
swollen values of real estate and the false cheapness of money; the 
holders of these mortgages got fully the worth of their investment 
in the exorbitant interest, and in case of final default became pro- 
prietors of real estate, not indeed any longer represented as worth 
the fictitious price of a “delirious” period, but worth to them as 
much as to anybody else, and much. more to them than to the un- 
fortunate debtor, no longer a capitalist, if he was ever one, who 
succumbs to the general distress, and gives up everything he has 
to the fortunate capitalist, who, were his first investment prudent, 
gets more than the worth of his money. Mr. Walker does not ex- 
plain why he puts the loss on other stocks and securities at forty 
per cent. “Abuse of credit” explains it. The stocks he describes 
in these too general terms were “delirious” stocks. They repre- 
sented the fictions of fever or the bold lies of swindlers. No fact 
is more palpable than that the panic of 1873, precipitated by the 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co., would have found fewer victims had 
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there beer? more honesty among capitalists. Stocks were put in 
the market, by the aid of arrant falsehood, which never represented 
a dollar of actual capital, and whos@ sole value consisted in the 
money paid for them by unsuspecting labor out of the frugal sav- 
ings of daily wages. <A half dozen capitalists formed an insurance 
company, organized with an alleged capital of $1,000,000, consist- 
ing wholly of their notes, divided the shares among themselves, 
and then put them on the market with gaudy misrepresentations. 
As fast as cash was received from unsuspecting victims, the officers 
of the company spent it for their personal support and enjoyment; 
and when companies thus organized and thus carried on, fell to 
pieces, one after another, because in the general shrinkage of busi- 
ness they could no longer find victims with cash, the true value of 
the stocks was exposed. It cannot be correctly said that there was 
a decline of forty per cent. in stocks which were never worth any- 
thing at all. Mr. Walker’s statement that the holders of govern- 
ment bonds have lost twenty per cent. on them is inexplicable. His 
attempt to make it appear that the working people obtained the 
advantages of inflation, and the capitalist alone its disadvantages, 
is unfair and shallow. Wages were higher, nominally, during the 
“delirious” period, but so was the cost of living. Both capital and 
labor were “delirious ;” but in the weak and nervous convalescence 
labor suffers much more than capital, for the simple reason, that 
the effect of the contraction is general and practically even, and if it 
be ten per cent. or forty per cent., still does the capitalist suffer the 
less, because he who has $10,000 can live on his balance, while he 
“delirium,” and finds that 
reduced ten per cent. or thirty per cent., while his family has in- 


who had three dollars a day during the 


creased and his wants along with his family, is very much worse off. 
It ought to be remembered that it was capital, not labor, that brought 
on the “delirium.” It was not labor which projected the dozens 
of fraudulent life and marine insurance concerns, nor did labor re- 
ceive any benefit whatever from them; for the scanty surplus which 
workingmen could afford to put into them was consumed by the 
capitalists, was sent abroad for silks and velvets, for table silver, for 
carpets, and for wines. It was not labor which obtained any profit 
from the savings banks of the East and West, whose managers liter- 
ally stole the deposits and expended them in superb dwellings, 
in showy equipages, in imported fabrics, jewels, bric-a-brac, and 


beverages, 


The manner in which this class of organized swindles was car- 
ried on is well illustrated in the case of the “State Savings Insti- 
tution,” of Chicago. One Spencer borrowed enough money on 
the inflated value of real estate and hollow securities to buy some 
shares in this bank. - By unscrupulous tactics he obtained control 
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of sufficient stock to make himself president. He then coolly took 
the cash deposits and bought more stock in his own name, leaving 
his notes instead, until nearly all of the stock was in his own name. 
He thus literally bought the bank for himself with the depositors’ 
money. By systematic misrepresentations he persuaded the work- 
ing people of Chicago to deny themseives comforts and indul- 
gences, and intrust their savings to him and to other savings banks 
of that city, several of which practiced the same policy. So anx- 
ious was Spencer to obtain control of the bank stock, that he pur- 
chased it at an enormous advance, with the depositors’ money of 
course. By the failure of three Chicago savings banks nearly 
twenty-five thousand people, nine-tenths of them working people, 
were simply robbed by swindlers of all that they had been able to 
save, by rigorous self-denial, for idle days and old age. If com- 
munism holds up its serpent head in Chicago, and compels the 
city to sustain militia to put down riots, it has the dishonesty of 
these swindlers to thank; for the failure of the banks, the exposure 
of the audacious thievery by which they were carried on, and the 
fact that not one of the swindlers has been prosecuted, much less 
punished, have tended to make workingmen furious toward capi- 
tal, defiant of law, whose penalties appear to be reserved only for 
poor thieves, and careless of their own habits, since frugality was 
so basely betrayed. It was capital, not labor, that created the 


period of “ delirium ;” it is upon labor that its consequences most 


‘adjustment of bank- 


heavily fall. If the present depression be an 
rupt promises,” it ought not to be forgotten by intelligent capitalists, 
like Mr. Walker, that the promises were made by capital to labor, 
and that it is labor upon which the consequences fall “with crush- 
ing force.” 

Mr. Walker, in the paragraph beginning “In the universal settle- 
ment of balances,” says that in the settling of values, the charge in 
the cost of transporting coal over a railroad represents to the labor- 
ing man an investment to his credit of a sum sufficient to pay the 
difference on his freight on coal. How will this investment be 
made to realize for the laboring man? Suppose a man who earned 
three dollars per day durixg the “delirious” period, and earns 
nothing now, goes to a coal company, and asks that he be allowed 
the benefit of his investment. Does Mr. Walker doubt that the 
coal company will seek in behalf of this deluded man a writ de /u- 
natico inguirendo? Mr. Walker is undoubtedly correct in attribut- 
ing the present distress to “abuse of credit.” But he is unfair to labor 
in discussing the consequences. An “abuse of credit” refers solely 
to capital. Labor has no credit. It must pay as it goes. Capital 
alone has credit. If capital abused credit, it is grossly unfair to 
charge labor, which has none, with being an accessory before the 
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fact. If capital must share with labor the consequences of the 
abuse of credit, capital has small cause for complaint. 

So far as I am aware the influence of one factor in the present 
condition of labor has not been noticed, much less estimated by any 
of the numerous writers upon this perplexing problem: the vast in- 
vasion by women into occupations previously held almost exclu- 
sively by men. This invasion shows at present these effects : (1.) 
Tens of thousands of men have been dismissed into the ranks of 
the unemployed. (2.) Wages have been lowered for the men who 
remain in competition with women, for the latter constitute one 
class of “ cheap labor,” and have been hired so extensively to dis- 
place men not because they work better, but cheaper. It is an 
almost universal fact that in kinds of toil in which both sexes do 
the same work, men are still paid-more than women, even when 
their common product shows no inequality of skill. I have studied 
the industrial statistics of Great Britain, France, and Germany, for 
the purpose of verifying this, and in many hundred pages of indus- 
trial figures I found only one exception. The Gillott steel pen is 
a typical illustration of the effect of the substitution of women’s 
labor for men’s. A little more than fifty years ago steel pens were 
worth from fifty to seventy-five cents each, and were very stiff and 
clumsy, having but a single slit in the middle. They were almost 
wholly handmade by men. Gillott cut a slit on either side of the 
middle one, thus securing elasticity; he substituted machinery and 
women for men, and within a year a thousand pens could be had as 
cheap as one had been. The employees in the Gillott Birmingham 
factories are nearly all girls and women, who earn about $2.50 a 
week. There is scarcely a mechanical occupation in which women 
in England are not employed; their wages average about fifty per 
cent. of men’s. In lock and safe-making they earn from $2.17 to 
$3.14 per week; in file manufacturing, $2.42; in cutlery, $2.17 to 
$2.90; in coach building, $1.94 to $2.42; in pottery, from $1.94 to 
$4.84; in glass making, $2.40; in tanning, $2.52; in india-rubber, 
$2.18 to $4.36; in cartridge making, $1.94 to $4.60. They are 
scissors-makers, porcelain enamellers and burnishers, clay-makers, 
painters of earthenware, harness-makers, thimble-makers; they 
work in the iron, steel, and brass foundries of Wolverhampton ; in 
Sheffield they make saws and silver-plated ware; in Lancashire 
there are over 100,000 engaged in textile industries. Throughout 
all these diverse occupations, no matter what the quality or the 
quantity of the work, they receive only about half a man’s wages. 
In France, their distribution through the industries is equally re- 
markable. In Paris alone there are 178,000 women engaged in 
trades, or trade; in addition to the occupations in which it would 
be natural to look for them, they are cane-makers, glove-makers ; 
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they manufacture boots, buttons, umbrellas, combs, brushes, per- 
fumes, wooden shoes, paper and type, potted meats, toys, and play- 
ing cards. There are among them 140 butchers, 18 slaughter- 
house laborers, g boatbuilders, 245 “ wheelwrights, carriage-makers, 
farriers, and saddlers;” 291 are engaged on military equipments, 
and 43 make firearms, swords, and bayonets. They are architects, 
sawyers, Carpenters, masons and slaters, marble and stonecutters, 
chimney-sweeps, plumbers, plasterers, paperhangers, glaziers, and 
decorators. They are employed in gas manufacture, leather, chemi- 
cals, in metal and hardware, in all kinds of wood turning, in drugs, 
diamonds, rubies, cast iron, steel, and copper, and the average wages 
all around is twenty-five cents a day! Even the ruby-cutters earn 
only from fifteen to thirty cents. Jules Simon tells a hat story 
which illustrates the value placed on women’s labor. Panama hats 
are made of the leaves of the ypyppa; one of these a Nancy manu- 
facturer sold for 60 francs ; he paid three to the woman who braided 
it, and, after being exhibited in Paris, it was sold for 2000 francs. 
The toy and bonbon-makers have to sit up all night “and strain 
every nerve,” yet they earn the merest pittance. The lacemakers 
earn no more than women in factories. A skilful sewing woman 
can make three paletots in two days, by sewing steadily thirteen 
hours a day, and then she will have earned about fifty cents. In 
Germany women work more universally than in England or France, 


at coarser occupations, and for still less pay. The wages of the 
head of the family, the man is called so, although, in truth, the 
woman is oftener the head among the poor working classes, are so 
small that the wife and children must also work in order to eke out 


an extremely simple existence. German women do a large share 
of the agricultural labor; their pay is about half that paid to men 
laborers. In Austria, in Switzerland, in brief in every part of the 
old world, the wives and daughters of the laboring men toil regu- 
larly for daily bread, and their total earnings are not more than 
enough to sustain life. The fact that women laborers can be so 
easily’ had for wages so much smaller than men earn, tends neces- 
sarily to enlarge canstantly the number of women in all kinds of 
labor which they are able to perform, and exerts at the same time 
a constant downward influence in wages. The domestic life led in 
localities where the entire family is compelled to toil for subsistence 
is extremely wretched. Happily we know little of it in the United 
States. One or two illustrations will be sufficient to show the 
moral consequences of the total absence of home feeling and do- 
mestic restraint. In Bradford, England, “there is nothing to relieve 
the eye or cheer the imagination in the vast sea of downturned 
faces. The lower classes there are utterly destitute of anything 
calculated to break the monotony of their toilsome look. They 
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have no manners or customs, or costumes; no games or frolics with 
which to animate the spectacle they present to the eye of the for- 
eigner. They work, and work, and work; they drink, and drink, 
and drink ; they smoke, and smoke, and smoke. They do as their 
fathers did; their children do as they do.’ Father and mother, and 
child, go forth to their labor until the evening, and go forth to the 
beer-shop when the evening comes. .. . That is his only home 
indeed—his home and theatre, recreation and education, social life, 
mental life, and animal life, all in one."" In Sheffield, “ the mother 
being away from home, . . . enters as an important element in es- 
timating the moral condition of this class of people. For the hus- 
band, knowing there is no comfort for him at home, resorts to the 
nearest dram-shop for refreshment, the wife in many cases doing 
the same. . . . The work is very largely duty work; and when one 
sees the untidy condition of the vast numbers of females that swarm 
from these great ‘works,’ the conviction will force itself upon the 
mind that virtue must be in great peril while in constant associa- 
tion with such want of cleanliness.”*? In Birmingham,’ “family 
comfort is totally unknown.” .. . “The families are almost uni- 
versally large, requiring the manual labor of the mother, and also 
of the children at an early age. . . . In a large number of cases 
the women drink as badly as the men, and have no ambition to 
better their condition.”” In Manchester, where father, mother, and 
children, are usually engaged in factory work, “their houses are 
squalid, wretched and desolate,” and all are addicted to gross in- 
temperance. Atthe St. Helen’s colliery, near Liverpool, the morals 


of the men are said to have been improved “ since the discontinu- 
ance of sending women down into the pit, but they are not remark- 
ably good yet.” Going over to Germany, “more than a fifth of 
the whole number of factory operatives” in Lower Silesia, “ are 
females.” “ Their moral condition, owing to the male and female 
operatives working together at the mills,” is far from commendable. 
“Large numbers of them lead a dissolute life.” In Prussia, the 
‘in- 


‘ 


state of morals in the towns is bad, owing, in large part, to the 
discriminate mixture of the sexes in factories.” In Barmen, hus- 
band, wife, and children have to work, even to live from hand to 
mouth; and when business is dull, they are dependents on charity. 
In Dantzic, family comfort is unknown, “women earn about a dollar 


and a half per week.” Education, although compulsory, is not 
much attended to among the lower classes, and morals are at a very 
low ebb.” Consul-General Webster, writing from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, says: “ The German is not a hard-working man; that is, he 
does not produce much unless he is a farmer working upon his own 


? Labor in Europe and America, p. 407. 2 Ib., p. 408. 3 Ib., p. 410. 
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land. The fact that women are compelled to work in the fields, 
doing every kind of work that even the servile classes of the South 
were formerly compelled to do, shows great destitution or gross in- 
dolence on the part of the men.” Perhaps it would be fairer to at- 


tribute it to the pernicious influence of social and industrial custom, 


which pays less wages for the work women do, and then imposes 
on them as much work as they prove able to bear. 

In the United States, the working-women present to us a very 
different aspect. In the Eastern States, where the factory doors 
are open to all kinds of workers, women of all ages are employed; 
but cases are extremely uncommon of whole families being com- 
pelled to work. As a rule, the father and the sons, or with them, 
the oldest daughters, earn enough to keep comfortably at home 
the mother and the younger children, who get a chance to go to 
school, either the whole day or a part of it. The effect of factory 
life upon the women operatives cannot be very bad if Massachu- 
setts be a fair illustration. In 1875, the whole number of convicts 
in the State was 4340; of these 762 were women, and only 21 of 
the number had been employed in the factories. In the mining 
regions of the Central and Western States and of the Territories, 
the degradation of women to the state of those of England, is not 


only unknown but would be impossible. It is true, however, 


that the invasion of men’s occupations by women has lowered 
wages in the United States; and, as there are enough men in the 
country to do all the work that is now to be done, the withdrawal 
of women and girls would raise wages, and substantially improve 
the general condition of the working classes. The first great im- 
petus was given to miscellaneous work for women by the war of 
the rebellion. Two million men cannot be drawn to the camp and 
the battlefield without leaving the farm neglected, the manufactory 
crippled, and the counter unattended. Nor can two million men 
abandon home, and not leave their families in danger of want 
unless other supporters arise. The two necessities—the demand 
for more hands to work, and the demand of families for bread— 
sent women into the manufactories, the stores and shops, and even 
to the farms. It is not an uncommon sight in the German, 
Norwegian, and Swedish farming settlements in lowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, to find the farmers’ wives and 
daughters working in the summer and the autumn, according to 
the customs of their own countries; and there is surely no objec- 
tion to it. They are at home; the family is not divided; they are 
seasonably clad; their kitchens are bright and clean, their sleeping- 
rooms neat and.well aired. But for ten years after the beginning 
of the war, American women, who had never handled hoe or 
swung a scythe, became farm hands. There was scarcely a form 
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of occupation into which they did not crowd, the only limit being 
their education or their endurance. Inexperienced men could com- 
mand higher wages than had been paid to skill prior to the break- 
ing out of the war; hence women were in still greater demand, 
because they were glad to work for very little. The idea of de- 
manding high wages, or the same wages paid to men, did not. 
become general among them. Conscious only of their own and 
their families’ need, and of natural disabilities which prevent them 
from competing on equal terms with men, they were content, as a 
rule, to accept whatever compensation is offered. A man, if dis- 
contented, could leave one locality and seek better fortune else- 
where; women were tied to home and would not leave except for 
some great object. Men appreciated the embarrassments under 
which employers labored and made the most of them; women 
were too inexperienced, too timid, and too sympathetic for this. 
As the war continued, the universal inflation of production and 
prices went on, wages rose, but men’s in a much larger ratio than 
women’s. When the armies were disbanded and the soldiers re- 
turned to their homes, the inflation was still in progress. Labor 
was still in demand, and the supply was slightly reduced by the 
encouragement of field settlers on government lands in the West. 
When the reaction began to set in; when the cessation of the 
enormous demands of the army began to make itself felt, the un- 
employed men increased in number. It was time for the women 
to move back from the stores, the shops, the factories; but they 
clung to their places, and, as rapidly as trade contracted, their wages 
were reduced, and men’s wages were dragged down. 

A new element, also engendered by the war, had become a social 
force, and operated to keep women in men’s places. It was ex- 
travagance. High wages, the abundance of the paper money, and 
the immense sums circulated gradually among the lower working 
classes in the form of bounties, materially altered their style of 
living. Simplicity, frugality, economy, contentment, were forgotten 
Families that, before the war, had been comfortable upon the 
father’s wages of a dollar and a half or two dollars a day, could 
not get along on an income five times as great. Rents did not 
diminish in proportion to the shrinkage in wages; provisions con- 
tinued high, and fell very slowly. The love of personal adorn- 
ment had become a vice of the female sex; and young girls who, 
before the war, had never worn aught but simple pretty prints, 
were ambitious to wear fine fabrics and to patronize fashionable 
modistes. The vulgar vogue of false hair assisted in making them 
extravagant, and indeed all fashions of female customs grew more 
elaborate and more expensive. Our grandmothers’ dresses were 
composed of a simple plain narrow skirt, a plain waist, and long, 
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narrow sleeves. The great stocks of fabrics which factors had 
accumulated made a clumsy dress necessary to work the goods off; 
hence fashion decreed that women’s dresses should be composed of 
two, three, or four skirts, and the modes of trimming were devised 
strictly for the purpose of consuming material. Workingwomen, 
particularly those in avocations which brought them into contact 
with the public, strained after the fashion; they could not contem- 
plate with favor the proposition to abandon their public employ- 
ment and return to domestic cares and simple habits. All condi- 
tions of life had been affected by the false prosperity of the period. 
Floors which, when whitely scrubbed, needed no carpeting, were 
covered with three-ply, or Brussels; gaudy upholstery and expen- 
sive veneering had taken the place of plain chairs and tables; to a 
frugal and healthy diet, fancy cooking had succeeded; and from 
this new and enticing way of living there could not be a hidden 
voluntary withdrawal. Families needed much more to live on—to 
wear, to eat, to have about them, to spend in indulgences—than 
before the war; so the daughters kept their places, and as the 
young men growing up were being constantly added to the already 
too great number of idle veterans, the total of unemployed men 
swelled enormously year after year; and the inability of working- 
women to resist a cutting of wages necessarily helped to lower the 
wages of the workingmen. 

Chere is in the United States, as in every other part of the world, 
and there will always be a large number of women for whom toil 
away from home will be a necessity, a duty, and an honor. Ho- 
meric legend has handed down the pretty story of Penelope un- 
doing by night the portion of the web she had woven by day, in 
order to put off the suitors who pressed for her hand while she 
still hoped for the return of Ulysses. in our own time we have 
seen Lady Franklin devoting herself wholly to recovering some 
trace of her lost husband, Sir John, the secret of whose death the 
Arctic snows still keep. But more beautiful than any Hellenic 
myth or modern truth of wifely devotion, is the fidelity of her, who 
to do a daughter's duty to aged parents, or a sister's to younger 
brothers and sisters, intrepidly faces the perils, the responsibility, 
the pain, of toil away from home, and patiently plods year after 
year that the home may be kept, the parent nourished, and the 
younger children educated. For this division of women’s labor 


every door should be opened, every path made clear. The “sphere” 


of such women as these is the place where they can get the best 
work and the highest wages. Instead of attempting to exclude 
them from the ranks, men should do the utmost to keep their 
wages up and to give them brotherly encouragement and friendly 
aid. There is still another class of women who must work, those 
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who, having only themselves to support, must support themselves. 
Census tables show that in all large centres of civilization, there 
are more women than men, just as on the frontiers there are more 
men than women. Where either sex is in undue preponderance, 
it is idle to talk about producing an equilibrium by marriage. 
Christianity refuses more than one wife and more than one hus- 
band. Unless we abolish monogamy—that is, abolish Christianity 
—the women who do not marry and have not fortunes, must be 
permitted to engage in profitable occupations, by which they may 
support themselves. 

We have now reached this question. What shall be done with 
workingwomen so as to make their competition least injurious to 
workingmen ? 

Answer. Move the women up. 

Move them out of the lower forms of wage occupations, where 
their numbers drag men’s wages down, into the higher forms of 
labor, where wages are regulated more by skill and less by compe- 
tition, and where the toil is mental more than physical—-domestic 
service in families not included. Women have this almost exclu- 
sively to themselves. 

On the Pacific Coast a slight effort was made to introduce the 
Chinese into the kitchen as well as into the laundry; but the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. There may be said to exist no competi- 
tion between men and women in housework. Nor is there any to 
injure men in the higher ranks of daily toil--teachers, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, heads of departments in mercantile houses, literary assist- 
ants, physicians. It is too late to say that women are not fitted 
for these avocations, or that they cannot be qualified for them. They 
are in them all. It would be fortunate for workingmen if more 
women were in them. In 1820 Mrs. Emma Willard presented to 
the New York legislature a petition asking for assistance in estab- 
lishing a training school for women teachers. De Witt Clinton 
was governor. Mrs. Willard timidly asserted in her petition that 
women were “ constitutionally apt to teach.” Clinton did not in- 
dorse the petition; it was looked upon as presumptuous and vain. 
To-day, seven-eighths of the teachers of the United States, in 
public and private schools, are women. The Catholic Church, 
whose policy is guided by profound philosophical principles, in- 
trusts to women the entire management of the education of their 


sex; and the tens of thousands of pure homes, whose mothers 
have been graduated from convent academies, is ample testimony 
to the manner in which the sacred trust is discharged. If women 
may teach youth the lower branches of education, why shall they 
not also teach the higher? There is no reason, if they qualify them- 
selves for this duty. It is not a novel one. Three hundred years 
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ago, under the direct protection of the Church, women were both 
students and professors in the Papal universities of Italy. The 
reader who tarries long enough among the cobwebbed catalogues 
of Bologna, Padua, Milan, and other universities of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, will find there, hidden by the 
dust and almost forgotten, the names of many women who occu- 
pied important chairs. The prudent man, who looks with suspi- 
cion upon women teaching Latin and Greek, English literature 
and natural science, need have no fear. Knowledge is good. 
God did not put sex into science. Given the substantial attain- 
ments an#@ the faculty to instruct, and women are just as capable 
as men of teaching. It must be apparent to every rational mind 
that humanity itself requires that the competition between men and 
women in the poorly-paid kind of wage occupation shall be les- 
sened in order that men’s wages may be raised. This competition 
can be lessened in only two ways. By withdrawing to their homes 
young girls who can be employed at domestic or other work in 
their homes, provided the family have income enough to live on; 
and by moving up into the higher ranks women who have others 
or themselves to support. In large cities, the primary schools are 
taught generally by women and the supply of this class of teachers 
already exceeds the demand. There is always a demand, however, 
for special skill; women whose duty it is to toil, should be en- 
couraged to cultivate to the highest degree, whatever talent or talents 
they may happen to possess in more than average measure. They 
should be encouraged also, in the medical profession. Woman 
has always been the nurse of the world. Shall she be an ignorant 
nurse, or an intelligent one? Her place is at the bedside of the 
sick; shall she be merely a machine, or shall she understand the 
nature, the properties, and the effects of the drugs she administers? 
If she understands them, will the patient thereby be hurt? If he 
be not hurt by her understanding his medicines, will it hurt her to 
know the nature of his disease? Look at the yellow fever district 
in the South. The fact has been repeatedly telegraphed and written 
from New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, and other afflicted locali- 
ties that, although men deserted their posts, women shrank from 
no danger, but nursed the victims of this almost inexplicable plague 
to convalescence or the grave. The disease, like very many others, 
demands incessant nursing—intelligent, judicious, and experienced 
attention. Is it less than brutal stupidity to put any obstacles in 


the way of women becoming intelligent nurses, since it will be 
their duty until the end of time to be nurses? 


* To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose,’”’-— 


is the mother’s lot, in the poet’s phrase ; but, though nota mother, 
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to nurse, to rear, to watch, is the lot of most women; and it is pe- 
culiarly appropriate that there should be women physicians in the 
hospitals, and in the world, to make a specialty of the diseases of 
women and children. In Russia, in England, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, women are passing up into the medi- 
cal profession. The advance is slow; if it were hasty, it might not 
be so thorough. When Miss Caroline Herschel discovered five 
comets, the Royal Astronomical Society solemnly debated whether 
they should award her the gold medal usually bestowed for such 
services to science; and with the utmost gravity, they decided that, 
being a woman, she was not entitled to it. If the presidént of that 
association fell ill, and Miss Caroline Herschel were a physician, 
instead of being an astronomer, and healed him, would he have also 
decided that, being a woman, she was not entitled to her fee? 
Such want of logic and want of manliness is no longer, it is to be 
hoped, possible. 

To recapitulate: There being an excess of women, a large num- 
ber of women must work. 

Competition between men and young women in the lower forms 
of wage occupations, drags men’s wages down. 

Morality requires that young girls shall be kept out of miscella- 
neous association with men. 

Political economy as well as humanity requires that the wages 
of workingmen shall be increased so as to enable them to keep 
their daughters at home, and send them to school ; and to this end, 
the competition between young women and men in work should 
be reduced by the withdrawal into their homes of girls who can be 
kept at home, and the moving up into the higher forms of labor of 
the women whose duty it is to work. 

The interest of society requires that nothing shall be left undone 
to prevent the competition of men and women operating to reduce 
men’s wages or to injure women’s morals. 

The presence of the Chinese on the Pacific Coast is an irritating 
factor in the labor problem in the far West, which can scarcely be 
fully appreciated in the eastern half of the country. The following 
table shows the annual arrivals of the Chinese at San Francisco, no 
report being kept prior to 1855: 


Year. No. | Year. No. Year. No. 
1855, - 3,526 15863, . ; - 7,214| 1871, . ‘ - 6,039 
1856, 4,733 | 1364, . ‘ - 2,795) 1872, . ; . 10,642 
1557, 5,944 | 1565, . ‘ . 2,942) 1873, . ‘ . 13,154 
1858, 5,125 | 1866, . : . 2,385) 1874, . ‘ - 16,651 
1859, . 3,457 | 1567, . , -  3,8603/ 1375, . . + 19,033 
1860, . 5.407 | 1568, . . . 10,684/ 1876, . ‘ - 16,579 
a, . ; 7,518 | 1869, . ‘ . 14,902|1877 (6 months),. 7,656 
1862, . ° 3,033 | 1870, . ; + 11,943 








Total, 191,118 
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About 200,000 of these people have come, therefore, to the United 
States in less than a quarter of a century ; and as their own country 
is no longer capable of furnishing, to a large proportion of its in- 
habitants, even the simple elements of food upon which they thrive, 
it is to be feared that their immigration to America will be greatly 
increased unless some effective means be found to check it. If 
200,000 or even half a million Mongolians were distributed over 
the entire country, their presence, however baleful industrially, or 
morally obnoxious, would scarcely be made a cause of national 
complaint. But less than one thousand of the total number who 
have arrived at San Francisco, have come eastward. They remain 
on the Pacific Coast, and they have slipped in between the white 
laborer and his daily bread. It is easy enough for, residents in 
States not infected by Mongolianism to apply to the immigration 
from China, the broad principles which we are accustomed to apply 
to immigration from Europe. It is a graceful thing on our part 
to say that all the nations of the earth are welcome to our shores, 
to share with us the beneficence of our free institutions, and to 
dissolve themselves among us in our common nationhood. The 
Chinese, however, do not respond to this invitation. They do not 
come to us as fellow-citizens, they come as pickpockets. They do 
not come to dissolve themselves among us and lose their national 
identity in adopting ours. They do not come to stay. They come 
as marauders, not with arms in their hands or open cries of rapine, 
but with the unanimous determination to take what they can get, 
by fair means or foul, for the sole purpose of carrying it back with 
them living, or having it sent back with their bones. Any com- 
parison between them and European immigrants is worse than ab- 
surd. The Irishman, the German, the Swede, come to us with 
family and affection; they abandon their native lands utterly, and 
seek among us a final home in which they gladly take up the bur- 
dens of American citizenship, and in which their children shall be 
born with this for their proudest heritage. They come to us in 
heart Americans; they adopt our customs, joyfully submit to our 
laws, bear arms in support of our institutions, pay their assessed 
proportion of the cost of our government, and bring us too the, 
brawn and brain which have added untold millions annually to our 
national wealth. They bring us the finest skill in the mechanical 

trades, the skill whose exquisite art provokes the admiration of the 

old world in the Paris Exhibition ; they bring the prudent agricul- 

tural habits which are turning our prairies into golden grain; they 

bring the moral intrepidity and muscular strength which are push- 

ing civilization all along our outposts; they have filled our armies 

again and again, and their ashes are fertilizing the soil of every 

American battlefield. They are Christians; their morals are our 
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morals ; they are, as a rule, modest, chaste people, devoted to family 
unity, and heirs of the moral ethics upon which our civilization 
rests. We and they are of common origin, common inclinations, 
common hope. To say then that we should look upon the coming 
of the Chinese in the same spirit as we welcome the Europeans, is 
to ask the impossible. The Chinese are pagans. Is it our duty to 
convert them? Yes, if they will be converted, but they will not. 
Their most intelligent leaders deride Christianity, and are as ready 
as the most ignorant and brutal to persecute and maltreat its rep- 
resentatives. They are unclean, indescribably unchaste, intolerably 
dirty ; shall we not reform them? If it were possible, but it is not. 
They despise our customs as they do our language and manners, 
and religion. They will learn nothing from us except our vices, 
and it would be merciful to prevent their adding ours to theirs. 
Moreover, the laws of nature, which, in this instance, is the law of 
God, gives to every people, as to every man, the right of self-pres- 
ervation. It is above all other laws, and excludes as duties every- 
thing not consistent with itself. If Chinese immigration to the 
United States is to go on unchecked on this side the Pacific, and is 
to be stimulated by famine on the other, who shall say at what 
time the struggle for existence will begin in the Mississippi Valley 
between Cautasian and Mongolian? Look at this table : 


Area in sq. m. Population. 
United States, . : . 3,603,844 38,115,641! 
China, , : . - 3,929,627 425,000,000 


With a superficial area little exceeding our own, China has been 
sustaining a population ten times greater, and the soil has become 
exhausted. The “golden‘gate” of the American republic, with its 
imaginary splendor, lies open; toward it the teeming tide sets 
from a famishing land, and when shall its ebb appear?’ If the 
workingmen of California are driven to distress by less than a fifth 
of a million of these invaders, who add nothing to the State and 
take much from it, how shall they be able to submit to the over- 
whelming misfortunes which a million of Chinese shall impose in 
the next generation? The blatant and vulgar Kearney, whose 
* speeches in the East have produced only amusement or disgust, is an 
evidence of the intense indignatich felt on the Pacific Coast towards 
the Chinese, an indignation which is not born of Knownothingism 
but of strenuous necessity, the indignation a father feels toward 
the robber who has snatched the bread from him and his children. 
Kearney has created no enthusiasm in the East, because our work- 


1 Census of 1870. 
2 This social and economic problem is ably discussed in a recent number of the 
North American Review, by M. J. Dee. 
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ing people do not appreciate the exceptional and local conditions 
out of which Kearney has risen, the exponent of a deep and dan- 
gerous feeling, which, if not calmed by wise counsel and soothed 
away by judicious legislation, may yet appal the entire nation, and 
write a bloody chapter in our national history. For men will fight 
for bread; and the cry, “The Chinese must go!” is perhaps the 
forerunner of a cruel event. It is clearly the duty of the national 
government to take this question under advisement. The treaty 
with China should be so amended as to put an effectual check upon 
the exodus from that country to this. The presence in Wash- 
ington of an embassy from the celestial capital ought to hasten 
negotiations for the purpose of relieving the Pacific Coast of its 
already too great a load. One of the members of the embassy has 
stated that a Chinaman can live on eight cents a day. Our 
own workingman must come down to that, with his family, in 
order to compete with the Mongolian in the lowest ranks of 
labor. The contest is too unequal for contemplation. On such 
an income, the American and his family would starve. But there 
is a great danger that before consenting to this, he would try to 
kill the adversary who was killing his children. 

Another irritating factor in the industrial problem is the com- 
petition of convict with free labor. In nearly all the large peni- 
tentiaries of the country the State leases to contractors numbers of 
convicts for the carrying on of manual labor, the principal articles 
thus made being boots and shoes, clothing, chairs, tinware, boxes, 
hats and caps, gloves, etc., and in many localities, gangs are en- 
gaged in cutting and dressing stone, or in making brick. Although 
in no part of the country is the number of convicts thus made 
competitors of free workmen very great, the fact that the S.ate is 
a party to the principle of such competition, produces keen dis- 
content, and furnishes demagogues with arguments against con- 
servative government. For it is apparent that such competition is 
grossly unjust to the free workmen. By general taxation, the 
State feeds, clothes, and lodges the convict; the free workman 
contributing his share directly or indirectly. The penitentiary can 
afford to rent the convict’s labor for a much smaller sum, there- 
fore, than will support the free workman, who must feed, clothe, 
and lodge himself and his family. The effect of the competition is 
to cut prices on certain lines of manufactured goods so low as 
to compel manufacturers employing only free labor to reduce 
wages almost to the convict prices; almost, because convict-made 
goods never command, when known, the same prices as those 
made by free workmen. It would be clearly improper to keep 
convicts idle; indeed, it is the duty of the State to teach them 
habits of industry, by which, after enlargement, they may be able 
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honestly to support themselves. But to help the man who has 
broken the laws, the State has no right to injure the man who has 
been obedient to them. The convict, with no family to provide 
for, and himself supported by the public, must not be made the 
competitor of the honest, law-abiding, and industrious working- 
man, who has no means of sustaining himself and his family except 
by selling his skill in the labor market. They do this better in 
France. There are fifty-four trades carried on in the prisons of 
Paris. A contractor-general buys the labor of the prisoners, and 
lets it to sub-contractors. The tariff of wages fixed by the govern- 
ment, and accepted by the contractor, is precisely the same as that 
of free workmen. The contractors feed and clothe the prisoners.’ 

How does the condition of workingmen in the United States 
compare with the condition of workingmen in Europe? The 
answer to this question can best be found in an official document 
of the United States, Young's Labor Report. A portion of the 
volume is devoted to reports by the United States consuls and 
consular agents in various parts of the continent, who were re- 
quested to describe the habits, homes, domestic life and general 
character of the working classes in the localities in which they 
were respectively located, and with these reports are contributions 
or excerpts from other writers on the same subject. 

Mr. J. S. Stanley James, author of an essay “ On the Condition 
of the Working Classes of England,” says : 


“ The social position of Gurth, who with the badge of serfdom, a brass collar round 
his neck, tended the service of Cedric the Saxon, was certainly strongly defined by law 
and custom. Still, Gurth had certain rights, and Cedric acknowledged obligations to 
his serf. In this age of ‘contract,’ it is certain that the emancipated farm laborer of 
England has, during the last half century, in a material point of view, been less pros- 
perous than his Saxon forefathers. . . . The riches of England have increased yearly, 
but during the present century, the condition of the farm laborers has yearly become 
more miserable. . . . Year by year, the accumulation of real estate increased. The 
small proprietors, men who owned and farmed their own land, became less and less. 
The number of landowners became fewer, but the number of laborers for hire greatly 
increased. Three great causes may be assigned for the present miserable condition of 
the English farm laborer. The English land system; the system of poor law relief; 
and the great local increase of population. Until the land laws, and the tenure on 
which land is rented in England are altered, the condition of the farm laborer can 
never be materially benefited. The majority of the farms in England are only let on 
yearly terms, renewable from year to year. The same family may have lived on one 
farm for generations, paying out of the reward of their labor, exorbitant rents to the 
owners of the land. During these years they have not been allowed to carry a gun, to 
throw a fish-line, or to snare a rabbit on their farms, without the permission of their 
landlords. ‘They have voted at elections for the nominee of their landlords; they have 
supplied recruits for the ‘Germany’ troop raised on the estate. A day comes, per- 
chance, when a descendant of such ancestors, more intelligent or self-willed, refuses to 
be led by the nose by the steward or bailiff. He has an opinion of his own, and at the 
or ‘the squire’s’ candidate. Next rent-day 


’ 


county election votes against ‘ my lord’s 








1 M. Jules Simons, quoted in Young’s Labor Report, p. 480. 
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comes, and he whose ancestors have, perhaps, erected every building on the farm, have 
converted barren wastes into fertile fields, and have paid their landlord a heavy rent for 
that privilege—why, this ridiculous fellow, who dared to have a will of his own, is 
turned out of the home of his fathers, to seek another as he may. 

“ The poor laws of England are a model of incompetency. According to the system 
of parochial and non-parochial districts, and the complication of local authorities, the 
poor are only entitled to relief within the immediate district in which they were born. 
As the wages of a farm laborer have always been kept down to the point of bare subsis- 
tence for himself and his family, the laying by of any fund for his support when out of 
work, or in old age, being impossible, he is then compelled to apply for relief. In 
consequence of these laws laborers remain all their lives, in a district where labor is 
overstocked and wages low, hereditary paupers ; they improvidently marry, and bequeath 
that heritage to their children. 

“ The third great cause of the miserable condition of the English farm laborer arises 
in a great measure out of the second. The operation of the poor laws has prevented 
the migration of this class of labor to other parts of England where it would be better 
paid. . . . This excess of population over food, of labor over capital, is in absence of 
a check,—such as war, pestilence, famine, or emigration,—an evil impossible to be 
mitigated, an irrevocable law of nature. . . . Yearly the population is increasing, each 
unit reducing by his competition the reward of his own labor and that of his fellows 

. “A great deal has been written about ‘merry England,’ but the truth is that 
England is not merry, and her laborers have indeed little cause to be so. The cottages 
in which they live, which are such a pleasant adjunct to the landscape, are in too many 
instances hovels, in which the employers would not stable their horses ; hovels without 
ventilation, drainage, or the surroundings necessary for ordinary decency ; hovels which 
have bred a race of men who from want of domestic comfort, spend every spare hour 
in the pothouse, and who have nothing to look forward to but to be buried in a 
pauper’s grave; hovels which have bred a race of women whose maidenly modesty 
vanished unborn in consequence of the scenes they were obliged to witness through 
the want of proper sleeping accommodations. No matter what wages the men may 
obtain, their cottage accommodations will keep them depraved and miserable. This 
want of decent cottages arises in a great measure from the law of primogeniture and 
entail. 

“In 1871 the average wages of English farm laborers was twelve shillings per week. 

On such pay it was impossible for a married man to provide proper food for him- 
self and family; meat was a rarity to be tasted once or twice a year; a little bacon 
might, perhaps, be indulged in once a week ; for the rest of the time dry bread was the 


chief fare.” 


Let the reader turn from this picture to that drawn by Right Rev. 
John Ireland in his Catholic colonies in Minnesota, which will be 
found in the part of this article relating to emigration and coloni- 
zation. 

Mr. William Morris, publisher of a paper in Swindon, England, 
says : 

. “ The wages paid the agricultural laborer made him a pauper. In Swindon 
they had one pauper to every forty-three of the population. In Bishopstone, ten miles 


off, they had one pauper to every ten of the population.” 


In the same town “the cost of five persons in the workhouse is 
one dollar and a half per week, or more than double what an ordi- 
nary laborer would have to maintain his family with from his wages, 
when out of the house and in full work !” 

The American consul at Glasgow sends this statement: 
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“ The condition of the laboring men of this city cannot be fully understood without 
a glance at their houses. In this respect, perhaps more than in any other, is the greatest 
contrast presented between the British and the American mechanic. Home comforts, in 
the American sense, are but little known to the laboring man in Glasgow, living for the 
most part in great tenement buildings, where ten or a dozen, sometimes twenty or thirty 
families occupy a single tenement; each family possessed of but one, or, at most, two 
ill. ventilated, dreary, dirty rooms. The official statistics upon this subject are startling.” 

An official report is quoted showing that of 82,000 families com- 
prising the city, upwards of 60,000 were housed in dwellings of one 
and two apartments each! Dr. Griffiths, health officer for Sheffield, 
states that in his borough “one room frequently serves the three- 
fold purpose of bed-room, dwelling-room, and work-room.” At 
the risk of severely shocking the reader, but for the purpose of 
making thorough the comparison of the condition of American and 
British workingmen, the following extract is taken from a report 
on the sanitary condition of Liverpool, by Dr. Parkes and Dr. San- 
derson. 

. “It is no doubt from the smallness and precariousness of the earnings of un- 
skilled industry that so many families live in the single rooms of sublet houses, and 
thus perpetuate their miserable condition in the training and bringing up of their chil- 
dren. It may be a question whether this condition of their homes promotes the vice of 
drunkenness, or whether drunkenness itself be the primary and originating cause of that 
thriftless improvidence which leads to poverty and want. But there is another phase 
of the habits engendered by the single-room tenements of sublet houses which is 
not without interest in all future measures for the education and improvement of the 
people. In sixty-two instances adult sons and daughters slept in the same room 
with their parents, and in three instances in the same bed. In one hundred and fifty- 
two instances adult daughters slept in the same room, and, in fifty-six instances, in the 
same bed with their parents. In two hundred and fourteen instances, adult sons slept 
in the same room, and, in one hundred and fifty-eight instances, in the same bed with 
their mothers. In thirty-seven instances adult daughters slept in the same room, and 
in twenty-seven instances in the same bed with their fathers. In fifty-nine instances, 
the mother with her adult sons and daughters slept in the same room, and, in twenty- 
seven instances, in the same bed together. In twelve instances the father, with his 
adult sons and daughters, slept in the same room, and in six instances, in the same bed 
together.” ... 

This is too sickening, too revolting, to be continued. If so 
monstrous a condition exists in any part of the United States, 
neither the statistician nor the moralist has found it. 

Mr. J. S. Stanley James, writing of “mechanics and skilled 
tradesmen,” says: “English mechanics do not receive such high 
wages as miners or ironworkers. Still their work being more 
regular, and there being less risk to life, they are certainly mate- 
rially better off than any other class of English workers. . . . As 
a rule, however, I find that wages of mechanics in the Eastern 
States (United States) and large cities generally, are 700 per cent. 
higher than in England, and the cost of living does not increase pro- 
portionately.” This is an important and suggestive statement. It 
was written in 1874, but the lapse of time has not impaired its value. 

Wages in the United States have suffered little material altera- 
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tion in these four years, and the dulness in many kinds of business 
in Great Britain fully equals, if it does not surpass the worst period 
in the United States. 

If extracts were made from consular and other reports on the 
condition of the working people of the continent of Europe, the 
same comparative results would be obtained. It is an undeniable 
fact, admitted throughout the entire civilized world, that in the 
United States, labor of every kind is better paid than in any part 
of Europe; that the laborer enjoys social independence, political 
independence, and home comforts such as are wholly unknown to 
the same class elsewhere; and while, for the reasons previously 
enumerated, American workingmen are suffering more or less dis- 
tress at the present time, it must be clear to the intelligent and 
thoughtful among them, that their condition, when they can get 
employment, is one to be envied by the wretched toilers of the rich 
fields and the busy factories of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
European continent. 

But what means exist for the assistance of those to whom the 
diversities of private enterprise furnish no employment ? 

First, there is the government. Its duties clearly are— 

To reduce its running expenses to a minimum in order to reduce 
to a minimum the burden of taxation. It is not too much to say, 
that fully twice as many persons are paid for doing the business of 
the American government, national, state, and municipal, as are 
necessary. Government employees do less work and receive pro- 
portionately more pay, than any other class of laborers. 

To undertake necessary public works. This, in such a period, 
would not only be humane, it would be sagacious. Labor is cheap; 
the government would get the benefit of that. The people need 
the money which such enterprises would put into circulation ; work- 
ingmen would get the benefit of that. 

It is urged that one of the duties of the government at this time 
is to take possession of and run the railroads. That their manage- 
ment has had much to do with intensifying the general distress, is 
shown by the speed with which they were built, and the immorality 
which has characterized their competition. The following table 
exhibits the “ delirium” with which they were constructed. 

Year. Miles of railroad. 
1367, . . ° ° ° . . . . + 39,270 
1868, : ; ’ ; > ‘ : ‘ : » 42,255 
1569, . ; : : ‘ . : : ; - 47,208 
1870, : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; é , ° ‘ - 52,898 
1871, : . : ° : ‘ ‘ ; : - 60,568 
1872, i , . , ‘ . . - 66,735 
1873, , . : ° , ‘ ; , : ‘ 70,784 
1874, : ‘ d . ; ‘ : : . - 72,695 
1875, ° ' - ‘ i j , . ; - 74,613 
1876, , A ° . ‘ = . ° - 477,470 
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The speculative increase in construction extends over the years 
from 1869 to 1873, inclusive, during which nearly 30,000 miles 
were built, not because they were needed, but in the hope that they 
would insure swdden wealth to audacious capital. Of this Mr. 
Nimrod »«ys: “The extraordinary amount of railroad mileage 
corructed from 1869 to 1873, was largely speculative. During 
that period railroads were constructed in various parts of the 
country, not for the purpose of meeting any existing commercial 
demand, but with a view to prospective traffic,and upon speculative 
principles generally. This overbuilding of railroads was one of 
the most potent influences in throwing the employment of capital 
out of joint with the legitimate demands of commerce.” Of the 
immorality of their management, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
says: “ Lawlessness and violence among themselves, the continual 
effort of each member to protect itself and to secure the advantage 
over others, have, as they usually do, bred a general spirit of dis- 
trust, bad faith, and cunning, until railroad officials have become 
hardly better than a race of horse-jockeys on a large scale.” The 
cut-throat competition of the leading lines, in consequence of 
which rates were reduced below actual cost, made it necessary to 
tax the employees in order to balance the books. Wages were 
lowered repeatedly, until, at last, the strain proved too great to bear, 
and the great strike of a year ago, with its lamentable incidents of 
bloodshed and arson, was the direct result. There is nothing to 
prevent those gigantic corporations from repeating experiments so 
hazardous, except fear of the trades unions. Legislation intended 
to regulate a tariff of freight and passenger transportation, has 
been attempted in several of the States, with only partial success. 
The railroad problem is, next to that of adjusting the productive 
capacity of the country to the reduced demand, the most com- 
plicated. An English publicist says that the “state must control 
the railroads, or the railroads will control the state.” It is scarcely 
to be doubted that the railroads of the United States control the 
state at the present time, and the proposition that the government 
buy and operate the roads, is not likely to receive any serious at- 
tention in Congress. These corporations enjoy an influence there 
which is ample to insure them uninterrupted license. : 

Emigration from the overcrowded cities and distressed manu- 
facturing districts, to the farms of the West and Northwest, com- 
mends itself so forcibly as a partial remedy for the labor troubles, 
as to make discussion of it unnecessary. The immense grants of 
Western lands to railroads, and the high price at which some of 
these corporations have held them, have diminished what ought to 
have been a constant migration westward; but a recent decision 
by the Secretary of the Interior, unless set aside by the courts, 
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will throw a large quantity of the best farming land in the country 
open to the public under the terms of the homestead law. Mr. 
Schurz has decided that all the lands granted by Congress to the 
Pacific railroads and not sold by them within three years after the 
completion of the roads, are open to pre-emption and private pur- 


chase, at the government rate of $1.25 per acre. Up in Minnesota, 
in the diocese of Bishop Ireland, the colonization plan has been 
tried with the best results. A single extract from the official cir- 
cular of the Catholic Colonization Bureau of St. Paul, will illus- 
trate the condition of the farming colonists. 


“Thoroughly acquainted with the Catholic settlements in Minnesota, we cannot call 
to mind a case where a hard-working, industrious, sober man failed to make a comfort- 
able home for his family. We know of many cases where such a man met with 
reverses, lost his crop, his cattle, his horses; but never a case where a man met his 
reverses with a brave heart and trust in God, that he did not overcome them, and come 
out of the battle a better and prouder man. 

** Let a poor man in the city find his all swept away from him, and what does he do ? 
He slinks into its alleys and lanes, his pleasant, decent rooms are changed for one foul 
room in a tenement house, from whence, after a little while, charity carries him to a 
pauper’s grave 

* We have spoken of the general prosperity of our Catholic settlements in Minnesota, 
and we have not to travel far from its capital to find some of them—only into the ad 
joining county, Dakota, one of the very finest in the State. 

“ Fully two-thirds of the lands of the county are owned (mind, owned), by Catholic 
settlers, Irish and German. 

“Some twenty-five years ago, a few poor Irishmen settled in the timber in this 
county It was very generally supposed, at that time, that people could not live ona 
prairie in Minnesota ; but by and by those who had settled in Dakota County found out 
their mistake, and commenced making claims on the adjoining prairie, Rosemount 
prairie, to-day the garden of Minnesota. 

* But not before Hugh Derham, of the County Kildare, Ireland, now the Honorable 
Hugh Derham, came along and put up his shanty on the prairie. ‘I had seven hun- 
dred dollars,’ he said to us some time ago, ‘when I came on here; oxen were dear 
then, and when Lhad a yoke bought, together with a cow, and my shanty up, I had 
little or none of the money left But I went to work, broke up all the land I could, 
got seed, put in my first crop, and lost every kernel of it.’ 

“To-day this man owns four hundred acres of improved land, in a circle round his 
house. Fifty dollars an acre would be a low value to put on his land. Some four 
years ago his neighbor, a man of the name of Ennis, bought one hundred and twenty 
acres of land adjoining, for something like ten thousand dollars. 

‘When Hugh Derham settled here there was not a railroad nearer than two hun- 
dred miles of him, now passengers on the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, passing 
within half a mile in front of his house, point from the windows of the cars to his place, 
as a model home of a thrifty farmer. 

“ His handsome two-story frame house stands embowered in the orchard and shade 
trees sturdy Hugh Derham planted with his own hands; his barn alone cost three 
thousand dollars; he has flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and horses as he requires 
them; and he has a good wife, who assisted him in his early struggles, healthy, fresh 
and handsome still. He has had his eldest daughter at a convent school, and bought 
for her last year a five hundred dollar piano. It is said that he has some ten thousand 
dollars loaned out at interest. 

“ Now, is Hugh Derham’s an exceptional case ? 

“If you came along, and we were inclined to brag, and show you a specimen of our 
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Catholic farmers in Minnesota, we would bring you direct to Hugh Derham, not for 
his herds, and stock, and well-filled granary—he is surpassed by many of our farmers 
in all these—but for the look of respectable thriftiness all around him. There is his 
next neighbor, William Murphy, another well-to-do, respectable farmer, not perhaps as 
well off as Derham, but still able to bear last year a loss of five thousand dollars by 
fire, and to make no poor mouth about it. Another neighbor, Michael Johnson, a 
prosperous man, better still, a high-spirited, fine fellow, and an earnest worker in the 
cause of temperance. Another neighbor, Tom Hiland, as rich a man as Derham. In 
the next township, the Bennetts—three or four brothers that a poor but good, intelli- 
gent, widowed mother, with much struggling, managed to bring West, and locate on 
government land. These brothers now farm five times as much land as Derham, and 
raise five times as much wheat.,”’ 


But no efficacy can be given to immigration and colonization 
as a partial remedy for the labor troubles, without organization. 
The man out of employment has not the means to transport his 
family or to purchase farm implements, or to build even the rudest 
shelter. He must be helped. In Minnesota, Bishop Ireland has 
accomplished so much, not by vain words or prismatic promises, but 
by actually aiding with money, those who have shown the disposi- 
tion and the capacity to deserve assistance, to turn it to account, 
and in time, to pay it back to the colonization fund. Similar efforts 
are being attempted by Catholic colonization societies in Kansas 
and Missouri. But what is needed to arouse the interest of the 
laboring class in the scheme of colonization, is the formation of a 
national society, with headquarters at the seaboard, to assist emi- 
grants out of the cities to the West, and help them when they get 
there, and to receive, guide, and assist immigrants arriving from 
Europe, through the cities and away from them to the farming 
colonies. It is much to be lamented that such a society as this has 
not been organized. 

In conclusion we name Christianity as the final, as it is the most 
effective remedy for the uneasy condition of the country. It inspires 
men with the great industrial virtues, economy, contentment, char- 
ity, honesty, against the foul fiend communism, the fiend which 
would destroy on the pretence of building up. It raises the invinci- 
ble shield of honesty. It says to man, “ Thou shalt not steal ;” and 
the order is binding on the capitalist and on the laborer. It com- 
mands those who have much to be charitable; those who have 
little to be economical; those who have less to cultivate content- 
ment. But upon all it lays the imperative order of honesty ; and 
this shield, which it thrusts between communism and society, alone 
can be depended upon to preserve the American nation from an- 
archy and revolution. 
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ELEMENTS OF EccLesiAsTICAL Law. Compiled with reference to the Syllabus, the 
Const. * Apostolicae Sedis’’ of Pope Pius IX., the Council of the Vatican, and the 
latest decisions of the Roman Congregations. Adapted especially to the discipline 
of the Church in the United States. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D D , formerly Profes- 
sor of Canon Law. Author of “ Notes,” etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 1878. Royal 8vo., pp. 475. 


Tuis is the second edition of a work, of which we gave some account 
in a former number of the Review. The additions indicated on the 
title-page, consist chiefly of some supplementary notes. Even in the 
first edition the work had the ‘‘ imprimatur’’ of the author’s ordinary, 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Corrigan, and also of Cardinal McCloskey. It had also 
the approbation of more than a dozen of our bishops from various parts 
of the country. With such vouchers, Dr. Smith’s book could not fail 
to command respect and win its way to favor amongst ecclesiastical stu- 
dents. Dr. Smith certainly deserves praise for the useful, toilsome labor he 
has undertaken of compiling from many and learned sources, these ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Canon Law,’’ and giving them in a condensed form to our 
American ecclesiastical youth. He treads chiefly in the footsteps of 
such modern writers as Craisson, Soglia, Bouix, and Philipps, but also 
avails himself of the copious stores of somewhat older canonists, Devoti, 
Bouvier, Ferraris, Benedict XIV., Reiffenstuel, and others. The writer’s 
patience in wading through these details is very commendable. Many 
of them are dry, and will have no practical use for American readers, 
but they will interest and please the student who wishes to know how 
church government is—or ought to be—carried on in the Old World 
and in Catholic countries, if any still remain entitled to that name. 
There are many peoples who have remained Catholic, but, thanks to the 
insidious working of Freemasonry, their government has passed from 
Catholic into infidel hands, and they are ruled by unprincipled arbi- 
trary chiefs, under whom canon law can have no more place, than it 
would have under Decius, Diocletian, or Frederick Barbarossa. More- 
over, the style and temper of this book are quite an improvement on 
the author’s first essay as a canonist, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore.’’ 

We have heard the wish expressed, and even the suggestion made, 
that Dr. Smith’s book should be introduced into our seminaries as a 
text-book. It is certainly most desirable, that we should have a manual 
or compendium of canon law, written expressly for our seminaries, and 
in which the general principles of Church law should be set forth, with 
an explanation of their full extent or partial limitation, when applied to 
the peculiar circumstances of the American Church. But does Dr. 
Smith’s book answer this purpose? Does it prove, on examination, to 
be the text-book which has been so long a desideratum? With all due 
respect to the author’s learning and laborious diligence as a compiler, 
we fear that the answer must be in the negative. In the first place, the 
book is written in English. And this is a fatal objection. Latin is the 
language of the Catholic Church, and is likewise, or should be, the 
language of our schools and of our text-books. One innovation begets 
another, and if, to-day, we introduce an English text-book for canon 
law, to-morrow we shall have another for dogmatic or moral theology. 
And the day may come when the knowledge imparted in our ecclesi- 
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astical Latin schools will be limited to that slender modicum, which will 
barely prevent the Missal and Breviary from being absolutely an unknown 
tongue for the clergy. Latin is pre-eminently the language of the Holy 
Roman Church, which is ‘‘ mistress and mother of all other churches,’’ 
and to her we owe, that after so many centuries, it not only survives, 
but flourishes, more of a living than a dead language. But for her it 
would have been swept out of existence as thoroughly as the Gothic and 
the ‘‘ Old Prussian ;’’ and its remains, like theirs, would furnish only a 
subject of research to the philological student. Our youth, lay and 
clerical, should be taught not only to learn, but to reverence and love 
the Latin tongue for many reasons, but principally because it is the lan- 
guage of our Holy Mother, the Church. Outside of the Church, the 
wicked spirit of heresy prompts her enemies to hate the language for 
this very reason. This is no random assertion, but proof could be 
given if necessary. It is true not only of the countries that were swal- 
lowed up in Luther’s revolt against Rome, but even of so-called Catholic 
countries, Italy, France, Spain, and others where infidelity or poorly 
disguised atheism has succeeded at last in fixing its yoke on the neck of 
thoroughly Catholic nations. 

In the second place, these ‘‘ Elements,’’ even if compiled in Latin, 
before being adopted as a text-book in our colleges and seminaries, 
would have to be re-written or at least carefully corrected. What is 
wanted most in a text-book is, not mere erudition nor elaborate dili- 
gence in amassing materials from various sources, but strict accuracy in 
laying down the law, and, in disputed points, exactness in exposing the 
true state of the question. A text-book of theology or of canon law, 
must be like our catechisms, or popular summaries of Christian doctrine ; 
exactness of statement is the first and most essential requisite, though 
not the only one. Now, it cannot be said of the book under consid- 
eration, that it is always accurate and exact in its statements. And what 
is more important is, that much of this inaccuracy shows itself precisely 
on those points, where priests, from human, interested motives, are most 
liable to be led into error, and where theoretical error may lead practi- 
cally to the most unhappy results. 

Take, for example, what Dr. Smith says about the question, whether 
irremovability (¢namovidiiitas) is essential in order that one may be 
truly and really a parish priest. We give the exact words of his text 
(Elements, Pp. 373)» 

‘* The question is controverted. The negative is thus advocated by 
Bouix (here follows Bouix’s argument)... .. The affirmative is main- 
tained by eminent canonists. Thus, according to Cardinal Soglia, 
parish priests are, ‘ presbyteri quibus assidua et perpetua animarum cura 
tradita est,’ and according to Ferraris, they are ‘rectores stabiles, per- 
petui.’”’ 

A kindred question recurs on p. 374, which we append in the author’s 
own words: 

‘*Is the removability of parish priests contrary to canon law? Or 
does the exercise of the cura animarum by priests amovibiles ad nutum 
conflict with the sacred canons or the jus commune ? 

** Answer. Here again there are two opinions. The megafive is main- 
tained by Bouix. .. . . The affirmative, namely, that the removability of 
parish priests, even (?) ad nutum Episcopi, is contrary to the jus com- 
mune, is advocated by Leurenius, Ferraris, Soglia, and others.”’ 

Now, we venture to say, without hesitation, that here not only the 
state of the question is not properly laid down, but that the opinions of 
Ferraris and Soglia, in this connection, are not correctly represented to 
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the reader. Ferraris and Soglia do not undertake to treat any such 
question, either fro or contra. They merely reproduce the words of the 
Council of Trent, or their substance, but are as far from entering into 
the question of the ‘essential irremovability’’ of parish priests, as 
Aristotle or Plutarch in any of their works that have come down to us. 
Cardinal Soglia distinctly recognizes the existence of removable (amo- 
vibriles) parish priests almost on the same page as that whence Dr. Smith 
draws his quotation. For, speaking of the duty of saying mass for one’s 
parishioners on Sundays and festivals, he says, ‘‘ that a// parish priests 
are bound by this obligation,’’ whether they be irremovable or remov- 
able parish priests (sive perpetud sive amovibiles parochi sint), We quote 
from the edition of Bois-le-Duc (Boscoduct), in Brabant, 1857, tom. 
ii., p» §3. After this decided expression of opinion, how is it possible, 
that Cardinal Soglia should discuss the question, whether irremova- 
bility is essential to the parochial office, and sustain the affirmative side ? 
Cardinal Soglia could not be guilty of such absurdity, nor is he, in 
point of fact, as any one may readily see by consulting his book. 

In looking cursorily over Ferraris’s edition (of the Benedictines of Monte 
Cassino) printed in Naples, in 1874 (sub. Parochia, Parochus), we do 
not find the words alleged, ‘‘ rectores stabiles, perpetui.’’ But we are 
willing to admit them on Dr. Smith’s authority. What are they buta 
loose form of the Tridentine formula, ‘‘ perpetuum peculiaremque paro- 
chum?’’ But we have read enough of Ferraris to know that nowhere 
does he make it a point, or insist on it, that the parish priest is essen- 
tially ex natura rei or vi juris irremovable. We have no copy of Leu- 
renius, but we feel sure the same will be found true of him also, viz., 
that he does not stand up for the affirmative side, perhaps does not even 
mention the question, but merely repeats, with more or less fulness, the 
Tridentine formula, ‘‘ perpetuum peculiaremque parochum.,’’ If every 
canonist who quotes the Tridentine decree is to be pressed into service, 
to swell the ranks of those who advocate the essential irremovability of 
parish priests, to the names of Soglia and Ferraris, Dr. Smith with equal 
justice might have added the names of a hundred other writers. 

Let us look at the matter from a more general point of view. Not 
only canonists of the first rank, or of high standing, such as Barbosa, 
Fagnanus, Giraldus (who wrote a large work on the special subject of 
parish priests), Bouix, Soglia, and a host of others, whom to name would 
tire the reader’s patience, admit the existence of removable parish priests 
(parochi amovibiles), but, what is far more to the point, the Church 
recognizes them. This is evident, not only from her tacit approbation 
of the authors mentioned, but from her positive declarations. These 
may be found in the judicial decisions of her Roman “ Congregations,’’ 
especially of the ‘* Congregatio Sacri Concilii.’’ If, then, the Holy 
See, the source of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, recognizes (not toler- 
ates, but approves) the existence of removable parish priests, in the 
name of common sense, how is it possible that any Catholic canonist 
could seriously entertain the question, ‘‘ whether parish priests are ex 
natura ret irremovable,’’ or ‘‘ whether their removability is contrary to 
canon law?’’ Canonists, we admit, like rubricists and professional 
‘‘masters of ceremonies,’’ are tenaciously fond of certain opinions, 
which may degenerate into absurdities. Ignorant outsiders, like our- 
selves, who have no sympathy with their peculiar hobbies, may laugh at 
them, may condemn, pity, or charitably excuse them, But it would be 
taking an unpardonable liberty, if we ventured to assert or even to sus- 
pect that such men were capable of asserting what is in open contradic- 
tion with the doctrine or received discipline of the Church, 
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Dr. Smith has, therefore (unintentionally, we are sure, but from want 
of due reflection), done a real injustice to Cardinal Soglia, and the other 
writers whom he represents as patrons and upholders of the essential 
irremovability of parish priests. If there ever had existed in the Church 
such a thing as essential irremovability of these functionaries—which, of 
course, we do not admit—it must have been so in virtue of the law- 
making power of the Church. It was this power, and this alone, that 
could call into existence such an office, and assign its duties, rights, 
privileges, and limits. If among these rights and privileges, anciently 
conferred, had been amongst others that of perpetuity, from the legisla- 
tion of to-day it would clearly follow that that right or privilege has 
been withdrawn. For, now the law-making power of the Church ex- 
pressly recognizes ‘‘ parochos ad nutum amovibiles.’’ It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that such law, if it ever existed, must have been abro- 
gated, and that the contrary is now the law of the Church. This would 
be to some extent falling back on the old maxim of Roman law, ‘‘ Quod 
placuit principi, legis habet vigorem,’’ ‘‘ The will of the ruler has the 
force of law.’’ But no such subterfuge is needed. Church law is widely 
different from that of imperial Rome ; and the Pope, who is the Father 
and Head of the Church, not her arbitrary lord and master, is always 
foremost in observing her canons. Indeed, this has been always one of 
the legitimate boasts of the Holy See from the earliest times, that she 
leads the way as much in observing church law, as in enforcing its ob- 
servance. ‘‘ Custodes canonum’’ was one of the titles which the early 
Popes not only claimed, but by unremitting, fearless guardianship of the 
sacred canons, secured for the incumbents of Peter’s princely See. 

Instead of the dictum, ‘Quod principi placuit, etc.,’’ we prefer to 
appeal to another well-known and venerable maxim of Roman and of 
Church law. ‘‘ Ejus est legem interpretari, cujus est condere.’’ ‘‘ To 
him to whom belongs the right of framing laws, belongs also the right 
of authoritatively interpreting such laws.’’ Since, therefore, the Ro- 
man Pontiff, who is theoretically and practically the source of Church 
law, recognizes the existence of farochi amovibtles ad nutum, we may 
regard such recognition as an interpretation of the Tridentine law 
(supposing it to go so far as is claimed for it), an authoritative explana- 
tion, that parochi perpetui and parochi amovibiles, though different terms, 
are not contradictory, nor do they necessarily exclude each other, but 
may both coexist, as they do, in the Church. 

The habitual action of Rome and her Pontiff in this regard is equiva- 
lent to an authoritative, judicial interpretation repeated scores or hun- 
dreds of times, and must be amply sufficient for all Catholics. And 
neither canonist nor theologian is required to go behind it, and add 
any further explanation. But it may be added gratuitously, that what- 
ever difficulty may arise on this head, can only come from a misunder- 
standing of the true meaning and purpose of the Fathers of Trent. 
When in their decree (Sess. xxiv., Cap. 13, de Reform.), they used the 
words ‘‘ perpetuum peculiaremque parochum,’’ they were thinking as 
little of the ‘‘essential irremovability’’ of the parish priest, as they 
were of the present Russo-English troubles in Afghanistan. What they 
were thinking of was the practice they intended to condemn and abol- 
ish, viz., the practice of having in some churches clerical hirelings 
known as ‘‘ parochi conductitii,’’ who were only too often employed by 


religious bodies, monasteries, chapters, and other ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and who were dismissed whenever a cheaper bidder offered him- 
self for the place. It was to get rid of these “ hireling, temporary ”’ 
ministers in charge of souls, who were a scandal to the faithful and an 
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injury to religion, that the council insisted on the care of souls being 
intrusted to priests, whose constant, official business it should be to look 
after the parishioners committed to his care. Hence their adoption of 
the words ‘‘ perpetuum peculiaremque.”’ 

Dr. Smith has quoted loosely, in general terms, and not always cor- 
rectly, the words of Ferraris. We wish he had quoted veréatim, the 
following wholesome warnings of the same author (sub voce Parochus, 
Art. iii., Num. 17-20). They are applicable to ali our clergy, who have 
charge of souls, by whatever name they are called. 

‘* Parochi non possunt accipere aliquid a sponte dantibus pro admin- 
istratione sacramentorum ; possunt tamen accipere quod sponte pro 
cleemosyna offertur. (Sac. Congr. Concil., sub. die 5 Feb., 1593, apud 
Barbosam. ) 

‘* Unde Parochus nihil petere debet pro administratione Baptismi, 
nec antea investigare quid sibi donare velint. (Sac. Congr. Episcop. et 
Regular. in Zropien, 5 Junii, 1582.) 

‘*Item Parochus nihil percipere potest pro matrimonio contrahendo. 
(Sac. Congr. Concil., 17 Martii, 1619.) 

‘* Item Parochus pro publicationibus matrimoniorum et ordinum nihil 
exigere potest (Here follows leave to receive something for certifi- 
cates.) Nec potest Parochus cogere parochianos ut deferant pro matri- 
monio contrahendo solita munuscula, ut ad haec respondit Sac. Congr. 
Ep. et Regular. apud Monacelli.’’ ) 

These rules had been already laid down in the rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual, a book which our clergy are exhorted to read carefully at least 
once a year, (II, Plenary Counc. of Balt., No. 209.) Oh that its words 
were stamped reverently and indelibly in the hearts and memories of all 
our clergy engaged in the active duties of the holy ministry ! 

‘‘Illud porro diligenter caveat (sacerdos), ne in sacramentorum ad- 
ministratione aliquid, quavis de causa vel occasione, directe vel INDI- 
RECTE, exigat aut petat, sed ea gratis ministret, et ab omni simoniz at- 
que avaritiz suspicione, nedum crimine, longissime absit. Si quid vero 
nomine eleemosynez, aut devotionis studio, peracto jam sacramento, 
sponte a fidelibus offeratur, id licite pro consuetudine locorum accipere 
poterit, nisi Episcopo aliter videatur. (Rit. Rom. Rome, 1750, p. 4.)’’ 

If Dr. Smith had communicated to his readers these extracts from 
Ferraris and the Rituale Romanum, he never would have said, as he 
boldly does in the vernacular, on page 391, that among the ‘‘ RIGHTS”’ 
of the parish priest is the right ‘‘ to receive the honorary usually given 
by those who are married.’’ How is it possible that, in the teeth of 
Church legislation, priests have these “ rights?’’ Priests and higher 
officers in the government of the Church, ecclesiastical corporations, 
and religious bodies, whether of men or women, have a great deal of 
‘‘ human nature’’ in them, as a notorious humorist would say, or a good 
deal of ‘‘ fallen Adam,’’ as a theologian would prefer to express him- 
self. We love to talk of our rights and privileges, but any talk of our 
duties, and the warnings of our Holy Mother, the Church, are not so 
acceptable. Yet, pleasant or unpleasant, it is the duty of a Catholic 
canonist or theologian to repeat them. Rights indeed! Priests have 
no right to claim an honorartum for baptisms, marriages, etc. They are 
forbidden to exact, to seek directly or indirectly, or even to recetve any 
compensation (even when offered voluntarily) 06 administrationem sacra- 
mentt; but they are empowered, simply allowed (by condescension on 
the part of the law-giving power of the Church) to receive what the 
faithful may choose to offer as an “‘ almsgiving.’’ Dr. Smith speaks of 
‘‘rights.’’ We have heard, to our disgust and horror, others speak of 
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these things as ‘‘ dues,’’ They know not or lose sight of the true teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, which detests and reprobates Simon Magus 
as heartily, as she does Nestorius or Martin Luther. 

The author again (p. 395), speaking of the ‘‘ rights’’ of parish priests 
or ‘ pastors,’’ so called, says, ‘‘ Where it is customary, pastors may re- 
ceive—nay even demand from persons able to pay—the usual DUEs, 
even for performing the ordinary funeral services, as given in the ritual, 
z#. ¢., without a mass, etc.’’ ‘That is to say, a priest hasa ‘“‘right’’ to 
exact, that any dead Catholic Christian, whose surviving friends or rela- 
tives may not choose to pay the priest’s demand, shall be treated like 
dogs or heathens, and refused ecclesiastical burial. This is neither 
Christian theology nor Christian charity. Dr. Smith quotes one of his 
guides, Craisson ; but it is ludicrous to see how Craisson makes out his 
point. It is well to remark beforehand, that the French government, 
having nationalized (which in plain Christian English means sfo/en) all 
the Church property in France, subsidizes the Church, sparingly, how- 
ever, and tries to make her children help out the scanty State provision 
by the payment of fees, dues, etc. ‘This compulsory payment may 
answer in France, where the Church, like the Calvinist Consistory or 
the Jewish Synagogue, is recognized simply as a piece of State machinery 
and is pensioned accordingly—not that the French Church submits, 
except under perpetual protest, to this State control—but it will not do 
to quote such precedents for our country, where all support of religion 
is based on the voluntary system. But we must not lose sight of M. 
Craisson and his logic. 

In his Manuale (Num, 1426), we find the following paragraph : 

** Parochi (inquit Xituale Romanum) . . . iis eleemosynis contenti sint 
que aut ex probata consuetudine dari solent, aut quas Ordinarius con- 
stituerit. Ergo parochi possunt aliquid legitime exigere pro officio 
sepultura, nempe que dari solent ex legitima consuetudine aut que Or- 
dinarius constituerit.’’ 

The word e/eemosyna, used purposely by the Ritual, is totally incom- 
patible with the word ‘ exigere’’ (to exact, demand), used by Craisson 
and Dr. Smith. In connexion with the offerings of the faithful, the 
latter word is not only void of sense (one might as well talk of the 
offerings exacted of travellers by a highwayman), but is a horrid, detest- 
able word, and in the stereotyped language of the Church piarum 
aurium offensivum. The Roman Ritual is its own best interpreter ; and 
on its pages the word and the thing are alike proscribed. Why did 
M. Craisson forget to copy the other words that immediately precede 
those he has quoted from the Ritual? The reason is plain enough. 
They would have ill-suited or rather defeated his purpose. Here they 
are: 

‘*Caveant omnino parochi aliique sacerdotes, ne sepulturae vel exe- 
quiarum seu anniversarii mortuorum officii causa quidquid paciscantur 
aut tanquam pretium EXIGANT, Sed iis eleemosynis contenti sint,’’ etc. 

It was not without reason that the word e/eemosyna was chosen by the 
Ritual. Its meaning is thus explained by the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore; ‘* Eleemosynae nomine intelligi non potest fixa quaedam 
summa a quovis exigenda ; sed ea, quam quisque ratione habita suarum 
facultatum commode dare potest’’ (in Nota ad Can. 386). Dr. Smith 
quotes these words, as a warning to bishops, on page 322 of his work. 
He might with equal propriety have quoted them as a wholesome cau- 
tion for the second order of the clergy. In his other work, ‘* Notes on 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore’’ (p. 317), Dr. Smith quotes 
‘the same words, but. incorrectly attributes the ‘‘ Note’’ to “ the editor 
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of the Baltimore Council.’’ This is not the case. To the writer’s cer- 
tain knowledge, that note was not written by the ‘‘ editor,’’ but formed 
part of the original draft, examined and approved by the Fathers of 
Baltimore. Any one who doubts this, may satisfy himself by turning to 
p. 131 of the printed ‘‘ Libellus,’’ which was distributed to the Bishops 
and Theologians at the beginning of the Council. The note will be 
found there fofidem verbis under the Decree ‘‘ Ut igitur,’’ which was 
then No. 414, but now, somewhat changed, is numbered 386. Who 
the writer of the note may have been, is now immaterial. But it may 
be no harm to state, for the information of any one who desires to 
know the authorship of the note, that the writer of the note and decree, 
and indeed of the entire chapter, was an eminent theologian, Rev. Dr. 
Keogh, of Pittsburgh, now deceased, but who was never connected in 
any way with the ‘‘editing’’ of the Council. And since everything 
connected with the ‘* Libellus’’ and the ‘ Acta’’ of the Council has 
now passed into the domain of history, we betray no secret, violate no 
confidence in stating, as confirmatory of what has been previously said, 
that the beginning of Decree No. 422 in the original draft or ‘‘ Libellus,’’ 
prepared by the same theologian, agreed to by his fellow-theologians 
and warmly approved by Archbishop Spalding, was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“Consuetudinem qu& ‘decedentibus non prius permittatur effodi 
sepultura, quam pro terrain qua sepeliendi sunt certum pretium ecclesiz 
persolvatur,’ jaindudum ‘ perversam et abolendam declaravit Romanus 
Pontifex Innocentius III.’ (Cap. Adolende de sepulturis) clericisque 
mandavit ‘ne quicquam omnino praesumerent EXIGERE hac de causa’ 

/bid.). Concilium Generale Lateranense III., Alexandro III. Pontifice 
habitum, ‘horribile nimis’ esse jam dixerat ‘ut pro sepulturis et EXE- 
QUIS mortuorum aliquid Ex1GATUR’ (Cap. Cum in Ecclesia corpore, de 
Simonia) eandemque sententiam renovavit ejusdem nominis Concilium 
cv 

What subsequently happened to this decree, may be read on page 
Ixxxi. of Murphy's edition of the Council, printed in 1868, though not 
reproduced in his latest and (for general use) best edition of 1877. If 
not adopted, its language and spirit were by no means disputed or con- 
demned. Asa matter of course they could not for a moment be ques- 
tioned, since they are utterances of Roman Pontiffs and General Coun- 
cils. They effectually dispose of the assertions of Dr. Smith and M. 
Craisson. 

But does not the Roman Ritual mention something that is given ‘ ex 
probata consuetudine’’ or fixed and determined by the ordinary (que 
Ordinarius constituerit)? Undoubtedly; but let us examine the mean- 
ing of these phrases. ‘‘ Probata consuetudo’’ is only another phrase 
for ‘‘laudabilis consuetudo,’’ a praiseworthy practice. And the very 
epithet shows that practice’or usage is here meant, not custom in the 
legal sense of the term. This very remark is made, we think, though 
not in this connection, somewhere in his ‘‘ Elements’’ by Dr. Smith 
himself, though we can no longer remember the place. As to the sense 
of the other words, ‘qua Ordinarius constituerit,’’ in the first place we 
may apply to them, by analogy, the rule which M. Craisson himself 
lays down in his ‘* Manuale’’ (No. 1396). There are, he alleges, three 
cases in which offerings may become obligatory. First, when they 
arise from a pension or agreement (pensione aut conventione) ; secondly, 
when they result from a legacy (legato vel testamento). It is pretty 
clear that in these two cases the proper name would be deé/s, not offer- 
ings. Thirdly, when the priest has no suitable means of support (con- 
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gruam sustentationem). But if we consider the last case more atten- 
tively, it will be found that it refers rather to the ‘‘ obligatio dandi”’ 
on the part of the parishioner, than to the ‘‘ jus exigendi’’ on the part 
of the paris& priest. And if we had an accurate list of all those cases, 
in which Ordinaries have made this a subject of legislation, it would 
be found (we have no doubt) that their legislation lay not so much in 
the way of command or injunction, as of 4mitation, and that their pro- 
visions were intended, not as a strain on reluctant givers, but as checks, 
**ad coercendam clericorum cupiditatem’’—an evil that the Church has 
been fighting from the first day of her existence. 

We have allowed it to pass unquestioned, argument causa, that the 
words of the Ritual ‘‘ que Ordinarius constituerit’’ refer to the ‘‘ elee- 
mosynz’’ which are given (dari solent) ‘‘sepultura aut EXEQUIARUM 
causa.’’ But there is no necessity to admit, and we do not admit, any- 
thing of the kind. They may, very well, and most probably have, 
reference only to the third thing mentioned, viz.: the ‘‘anniversarium 
mortuorum officium.’’ As this is an extra service and includes a 
‘* Missa anniversaria pro defunctis,’’ what is more proper than that it 
should be made to come under the head of that ‘‘eleemusyna,’’ which 
may be claimed for Masses, and is therefore a legitimate subject for the 
legislation of the Ordinary? ‘The. ‘‘Sacred Congregation of the 
Council’’ has decided (by a decree of November 15th, 1698) that in 
the absence of local usage or synodal law the Bishop must decide in 
this matter, as he may think fit, ‘‘statuendam esse per Episcopum elee- 
mosynam competentem gus arditrio.’’ And the Council of Baltimore 
(Can. 369) after reciting the decision aforesaid, makes a practical appli- 
cation of it to this country by declaring that, as no general law can be 
framed on the subject, it shall be left to the decision of each Bishop to 
establish the ‘‘eleemosyna missz’’ for his clergy (ut rerum adjunctis 
bene consideratis quantitatem stipendii, que ipsis justa esse videtur, 
pro clero suo determinent). Who can fail to see the difference between 
an anniversary mass or office, and the rites of Christian burial? In cele- 
brating the former, the priest is not acting from bounden duty 7 offcit, 
but is merely complying with the pious request of his parishioner, who 
asks as a favor what he has no right to claim ; in the latter he performs 
a duty, to which his office binds him, and to which every Christian 
dying in the communion of the Church has an inherent right. For 
the former, since it is gratuitous, compensation may be received and 
(by sufferance rather than approval of the Church) even asked. For 
the latter, to ask, demand or exact payment, is (as Popes and Councils 
tell us) ‘‘ wicked’’ and ‘too horrible to think of.’’ 

But will it be denied that offerings may become a matter of obliga- 
tion or compulsion, and that recusants may be compelled to give them 
by the Bishop’s court? This is asserted, formally and deliberately, by 
M. Craisson, in the third volume of his Manual (§ 5354). Here are his 
words : 

‘Hae oblationes (the so-called, and miscalled, or rather misunder- 
stood jura sto/e) initio erant voluntarize sed temporis lapsu in lauda- 
biles consuetudines abierunt, ita ut a Concilio Lateranensi 1V. sancitum 
fuerit ut liberaliter quidem sacramenta ceteraque sacra officia adminis- 
trentur, sed fideles tamen oblationes consuetas praestarent recusantesque 
ab Episcopis cogi possent, etc.’’—Vide Devoti, Lib. 2, tit. 17, § 6. 


We cannot allow this to pass as a correct statement of Catholic doctrine 
or discipline. Still M. Craisson must not bear all the blame. He has 
done nothing but follow blindly in the footsteps of Devoti. Yet it was 
his duty as an author to examine the authority quoted by Devoti for his 
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statement. Had he done this, he would have found that the authority 
given warrants no such assertion. For Devoti’s talents and worth we 
have the highest veneration, but we are bound to venerate truth and what 
may be called the ‘‘sensus Ecclesiw’’ far more highly. Devoti, either 
from his own hasty reading misinterpreted the Lateran decree, on 
which professedly he rests his assertion ; or, as too often happens, fol- 
lowed blindly some other author who had previously misinterpreted it. 
If this be the case, it would be an interesting matter to examine the 
progress of this blunder and trace it back to its first author. The au- 
thority given by Devoti to support this novelty in Canon Law (for in 
spite of custom or wicked usage it can never be anything else in the 
eyes of the Church) is the sixty-sixth Canon of the Fourth General 
Council of Lateran, or (as Devoti quotes it) the forty -second, because 
so numbered in the Codex Mazarinus, a manuscript as old as the Council 
itself. The canon reads thus: 

‘*Ad Apostolicam audientiam frequenti relatione pervenit, quod 
quidam clerici pro exequiis mortuorum et benedictionibus nubentium et 
similibus pecuniam exigunt et extorquent; et, si forte cupiditati eorum 
non fuerit satisfactum, impedimenta fictitia fraudulenter opponunt. E 
contra vero quidam laici laudabilem consuetudinem erga sanctam Eccle- 
siam, pia devotione fidelium iwtroductam, EX FERMENTO HAERETICA 
PRAVITATIS nituntur infringere sub praetextu canonice pietatis. CQua- 
propter et pravas exactiones super his fieri prohibemus, et pias consue- 
tudines praecipimus observari: statuentes ut libere conferantur ecclesi- 
astica sacramenta, sed per Episcopum loci, veritate cognita, compe- 
scantur qui malitiose nituntur laudabilem consuetudinem immutare.’’— 
(Mansi’s Collection of Councils, Venetiis, 1778, Tom. xxii , Col. tos 4.) 

Which may be translated as follows (We may remark beforehand, 
that the mention of the ‘ Apostolic See,’’ will be readily understood 
by all who know that when the Pope presides in person over a General 
Council, its decrees are issued in the Pontiff's name with the clause 
added, ‘‘ Approbante sacro et universali Concilio,’’ or words to that 
effect. This was done in the Fourth Council of Lateran, where Inno- 
cent IIL. presided, as well as in other Councils, and lately in the Council 
of the Vatican.): 

** By frequent reports it has been brought to the knowledge of the 
Apostolic See, that some clergymen exact and extort money for funeral 
services, for the nuptial blessing, and for other things of the kind ; and 
unless their greed be satisfied (by the parties who apply) they fraudulently 
bring forward fictitious impediments. And on the other hand some 
laymen, being imbued with the leaven of heresy, under pretext of pious 
observance of the canons, try to break down the laudable usage (of 
offerings) in regard to Holy Church, which has been introduced by the 
pious devotion of the faithful. Wherefore we forbid these wicked ex- 
actions and order that pious usages be maintained ; decreeing hereby 
that the Sacraments of the Church shall be imparted gratuitously, but 
that all those who maliciously endeavor to change the (above men- 
tioned) laudable usage shall, after judicial inquiry, be kept within 
bounds by the Bishop of the place.”’ 

Now let any after reading this decree compare with its words the 
conclusion based on them by Devoti and M. Craisson. Never was 
there seen a more pitiful and shameful case of non sequitur. The very 
heading of the canon shows its purpose, ‘‘ De eadem (sc. Simonia) 
circa CUPIDITATEM CLERICORUM.’’ Its main object was to restrain 
avarice and the sin of Simon on the part of the clergy. Hence they 
are commanded to administer the sacraments gratuitously, and all 
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attempts to exact or extort money for marriages, funerals, etc , are de- 
nounced as ‘‘ wicked’’ and are strictly forbidden. Then incidentally 
another subject is introduced. The custom of free-will offerings on the 
part of the faithful after the administration of the sacraments has been 
regarded in every time as pious and praiseworthy. Some laymen of 
heretical tendencies protested against this custom and sought to do 
away with it. Their pretext was purity of religion and evangelical detach- 
ment from all worldly goods. But the real spirit that moved them was 
the spirit of heresy. They were Cathari (or Patarini), and like their 
modern namesakes hid and nursed a satanic pride under the garb of out- 
ward sanctity. They were possessed by an intense hatred of the Catho- 
lic priesthood, and one of their pet schemes was to defame and degrade 
the clergy by habitual slander and misrepresentation, a practice not un- 
known to those modern sectarians who have inherited their spirit no 
less than their name. When from fear of the civil government they 
were compelled to conceal their opinions, they would insinuate them 
under the form of a purer and more evangelical Catholicity ; and if they 
could not injure the clergy to the full extent of their wishes, they sought 
at least to deprive them of the customary bounty of the faithful, by in- 
sidiously giving out that such offerings were unlawful, because contrary 
to the teaching of the Gospel. In oppesition to these heretics and their 
wily insinuations, the Council affirms that the practice of giving such 
voluntary offerings is commendable and should be retained ; and further 
enjoins on Bishops to have an eye on these heretics and punish them 
whenever their guilt shall be proven (cognita rei veritate). Now, in the 
name of common sense, what connection is there between this legisla- 
tion and the conclusion based upon it by Devoti and his copyist, M. 
Craisson? They would have us believe that the Council has decreed, 
that any Catholic, good or bad, who may decline to make an offering 
for the funeral service, nuptial blessing, etc., may be compel/ed to give 
it by the Bishop’s tribunal. This, however unintentional, is a perver- 
sion of the truth, and a gross calumny against that venerable Council, 
eulogized by the Fathers of Trent as the ‘‘ Magnum Concilium Latera- 
nense.’’ Such case was never contemplated, never once mentioned by 
the Council of Lateran, It condemns, and orders Bishops, not to compel 
but to restrain and keep down (compsescere), not Catholic laymen but 
lay Aeretics, who maliciously (7. ¢., out of hatred of the Church and her 
ministry) try to break up and do away with the commendable custom of 
voluntary offerings. And we must hear this wise and noble legislation 
condensed into the formula, as false as it is contemptible, ‘* Recusantes 
ab Episcopo cogi possunt !’’ | It is an outrage on good sense and relig- 
ion, and (though not intended) an undeniable insult to Innocent IIL, 
one of the greatest Pontiffs that ever sat in St. Peter’s chair, and to the 
pre-eminently ‘* great ’’ Council of Lateran. 

We might easily and would willingly say more on this subject, which so 
closely touches the honor of the Church and her priesthood, but we 
forbear. What has been said, has been said from a sense of duty, be- 
cause on this point the writer has more than once heard, to his astonish- 
ment and horror, expression given to opinions or principles, that are, 
to say the least, lax, uncanonical, and derogatory to the good name 
and honor of Christ’s Immaculate Spouse and her royal priesthood, of 
which He himself was founder and model. 

It may seem to some readers that we have dealt too severely with Dr. 
Smith’s book ; but this is not true. We have merely taken the liberty 
of disagreeing with those who would like to see it adopted as a text- 
book in our ecclesiastical seminaries. And we have endeavored to show 
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cause for our opinion. The reasons which militate against the adoption 
of Dr. Smith's book are two. In the first place, text-books for clerical 
students should be written in Latin. Secondly, all text-books, especially 
those which treat of sacred science, should be models of accuracy, which 
Dr. Smith’s work is not. This is not saying that the book is grossly or 
throughout inaccurate. By no means; but the inaccuracies, of which a 
few have been pointed out, are of some importance. They are not 
trifling errors of detail, but such as trench to some extent on the princi- 
ples of Church Law. Nor are we blind to the merits of the author. Dr. 
Smith deserves, and should receive at the hands of all, great praise for 
being the first in this country to give us a book of Canon Law. And 
the peculiar circumstances of our country only added to the difficulties 
of his undertaking. It is, therefore, not a source of wonder that he 
should have made a mistake occasionally. We ought rather to wonder 
and congratulate him, because in this new field of exploration his mis- 
takes have been so few. 


FINAL PHILOSOPHY ; OR, SYSTEM OF PERFECTIBLE KNOWLEDGE ISSUING FROM THE 
HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., Pro 
fessor in Princeton College; Member of the American Philosophical Society. New 
York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 


Antagonisms between the opinions of many of the scientists and meta- 
physicians of the present age, and the belief of those who maintain the 
reality and truth of divine revelation have become so obvious and pro- 
nounced, and the resulting controversy is so injurious in its effects upon 
morals and religion, that every earnest and well-directed effort to dispel 
the confusion of ideas and expose the errors in which these antagonisms 
have their origin, merits sympathy as regards the object aimed at, even 
if it fails in accomplishing it. 

We consequently opened Dr. Shields’s book with the expectation that 
whether or not we might be able to agree with his statements and ideas, 
either in detail or as a whole, we would find in it much that would be 
worthy of high commendation. But the first sentence of the preface 
awakened apprehension lest, however valuable the work might be as a 
collection of valuable materials, it would effect but little as regards its main 
purpose,—the clearing the way for bringing human science into its 
proper normal harmony with the Christian religion. 

The sentence referred to is as follows: ‘‘In the present age there has 
been a seeming conflict between science and religion ; but their essen- 
tial harmony may still be sought upon philosophical principles.’’ The 
apprehension created by the last clause of this sentence was deepened 
as we read the author's chapter, ‘‘On the Relations of Science and 
Religion.’’ We find in this chapter such statements as the following : 
‘* The scientific view of the universe and the religious view of the uni- 
verse stand or fall together. Take either from the other and you would 
have but half the truth, and that haif without logical support.” . . 
‘Try to imagine religion completed without science, the one true God 
revealed in all the plenitude of His perfections, and you would still 
need as a rational counterpart of this revelation, such an illustration of 
His perfections as the different sciences alone can afford; celestial 
physics, to unfold His immensity, eternity, and omnipotence ; terres- 
trial physics, to display His wisdom and omnipotence ; and the psychical 
sciences to approve His holiness, justice, and truth.”’ . “If your 
science without religion would land you in the absurdity of a creation 
without a creator, your religion without science would leave you with 
the abstraction of a creator without a creation.”’ 
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Here are almost as many errors as there are sentences, errors going down 
to the lowermost ground on which the author’s whole scheme of a recon- 
ciliation of the seemingly hostile interests of religion and science rest. 
Faith in this scheme of reconciliation has no office to perform, unless it be 
to hold revealed truths in the form of blind belief, until reason shall dis- 
cover ways and means to explain and illustrate them. Religion in the 
mind of the author is something that cannot even be imagined to be com- 
plete without science. What then shall we say of the Apostles, confessors 
and saints of all ages? Saints Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine had, it 
is true, the revelation of ‘‘ the one true God,’’ but groped in spiritual 
darkness for want of that ‘‘ rational counterpart of revelation ’’ which 
the ‘‘ different sciences afford,’’ and were unable to apprehend the per- 
fections of God because ‘* celestial physics, terrestrial physics, and the 
pyschical sciences’’ were not yet sufficiently advanced to “ unfold, dis- 
play, and approve’’ those glorious perfections. So, too, St. Anselm, 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, and St. Ignatius 
Loyola, devoting themselves to religion without a parallel culture of sci- 
ence, were left ‘‘ with the abstraction of a creator without a creation.’’ 

It is not surprising that Dr. Shields, with this utterly false notion of 
the relation of religion and science, sneeringly refers to certain theolo- 
gians as having ‘‘ descanted upon the astronomical Psalms in the spirit 
of an ancient Hebrew peasant, as if the heavens declared no other glory 
than a spangled vault, and the firmament showed no higher work than 
a gorgeous canopy,’’ and that in another passage he speaks of religion 
as ‘‘nursed in the cradle of science.’’ Had Dr. Shields any actual 
knowledge of the works of a few even of the doctors and saints of the 
Middle Ages whose names he so glibly repeats (which he describes as a 
period when ‘ religion was cultivated to the absolute neglect of science ; 
a reign of superstition, tyranny, and barbarism during the dark ages 
of the Church’’), he would have found in their writings evidences which 
he who runs may read, that men by faith can rise to conceptions of the 
perfections of God, higher, broader, deeper than the most advanced 
scientific knowledge joined with a rationalistic theology can possibly 
attain. Or did Dr. Shields comprehend at all the first elements of that 
divine revelation which Princeton professedly makes of such high ac- 
count, he would know that ‘‘ by faith we understand that the world was 
framed by the word of God ; that from invisible things visible things 
might be made.”’ 

Dr. Shields’s notion is that religion and science are two distinct but 
co-ordinate departments of human knowledge, on the same plane, to be 
pursued and cultivated in the same way, neither of them now perfect or 
complete, but to be developed and completed by the same processes of 
induction ; in the one case by a study of the Bible, in the other by in- 
vestigation of the natural world ; that by the fuller development of both 
they will, in the course of time, come into a complete harmony with 
each other ; and that in this way ‘‘ the one last philosophy or theory and 
art of perfect knowledge ’’ will be reached. 

This is simply rationalism. It is scarcely necessary to say that it 
denies in effect the truth that faith, not the natural understanding of 
man, is the organ and means by which we apprehend supernatural 
truths. But in thus ignoring faith, Dr. Shields *s consistent with the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism, which, professedly believing in 
Christianity, believes only so much as upon private criticism and its 
own judgment the individual mind is disposed to retain. For, human 
reason can only stand related to the revelation of God either as a critie 
or as a disciple in the presence of a divine teacher; the moment human 
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reason begins to criticize, to test, to examine, to retain, or to reject, it 
has ceased to be a disciple, it has become the critic; it has ceased to 
be the learner, it has become the judge. 

Dismissing, with these remarks, from further consideration the false 
principle which rules the author throughout his whole work, we examine 
in what spirit he enters upon the execution of his undertaking. In his 
introductory chapter he says: ‘‘It will not be the province of this chair 
to defend polemically any of the existing creeds by which the re- 
ligious world has been sundered into various denominations. . . . We 
meet together on the high ground of our common Christianity, and are 
concerned for its defence against common foes, in the interest of truth 
as well as of virtue. . . . We may safely assume the leading religious 
truths and doctrines to be known and familiar, and limit ourselves to 
the simple task of showing their points of contact and correspondence 
with scientific facts and theories. To mingle the jargon of sects with 
that of the schools would but make worse confusion.’’ This sounds 
broad and liberal. But when we examine how the author has carried 
out his profession into practice, it becomes apparent that the ‘‘ high 
ground of a common Christianity ’’ means simply Protestantism. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shields, the Church, during the first ages, endeavored 
to exclude all intellectual culture, arid particularly philosophy. ‘‘ The 
Apostles,’’ he says, ‘‘ had scarcely left the Church when there sprung 
up, in the unlettered class from whom the first Christians had been 
largely recruited, a weak jealousy of human learning, which, it was 
claimed, had been superseded in them by miraculous gifts of wisdom 
and knowledge. . . . As Christianity came in closer conflict with pa- 
ganism, this spirit wellnigh pervaded the apologetics of the time. Phi- 
tosophy of every kind was stigmatized as the source of all error. The 
Patristic type of Christian science has been likened to a twilight dream 
of thought before the long night-watches of the middle ages.”’ 

The utter misconception, not to say ignorance, of the whole posture of 
the Church during the first centuries of its existence, of which the expres- 
sions quoted are fair samples, exhibited throughout the work, is utterly 
astounding. But our wonder is dispelled when we examine the list of 
‘* authorities ’’ on whom Dr. Shields relies, and the manner in which 
he has employed them. He has evidently gathered together all the 
condemnatory expressions, authentic or legendary, reported by popular 
second and third rate historians to have been uttered by ancient Chris- 
tian writers against pagan literature, and cites them as evidence that 
the Church in the first centuries and onward opposed the cultivation of 
science and philosophy. 

True, he mentions the names of a few respectable Protestants as 
having been consulted by him, among others Gieseler, Neander, and 
Schaff, but he evidently has made no real use of them, or he never 
could have framed so stupid a misrepresentation of ‘‘ the Patristic type 
of science.’’ As for Catholic and Anglican historians who have treated 
of this period, he does not seem to be aware of their existence. And, 
to cap the climax of absurdity, he even cites as a historical authority 
D’ Aubigné, who has been discarded and denounced by intelligent Prot- 
estants themselves as an utterly untrustworthy ‘‘ romancer.”’ 

As for religion during the Patristic Ages, extending according to Dr. 
Shields from the year 200 to 700, it simply passed through a process of 
constantly “‘ deepening corruption,’’ through ‘‘ its rash alliance with the 
old philosophy.’’ ‘‘ All the issuing interests of this paganized Christianity 
could not but share in its hybrid character. . . . Its ritual was a mere 
medley of incongruous usages. The reign of the cross was a common 
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charm as well as a sacred rite ; the Lord’s day was observed by imperial 
edict, as a day devoted to the god of the sun;”’ ... ‘and its (the 
Church’s) polity was little more than a compact of churchly pride and 
civil rule.’’ ‘* The doctrines of St. John were sublimated into the ab- 
stractions of Plato; the Son of God was identified as the divine Logos 
of the schools ; and the high mysteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, were couched under the abstruse distinctions of 
Metaphysics.’’ Justin the martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, 
are named as having led the way in this process. ‘* And thenceforward 
followed a line of Greek Fathers in the East, such as Eusebius, Athana- 
sius, Basil, the two Gregories, Chrysostom, and the two Cyrils, who did 
scarcely more than consecrate the spirit of the Academy in the cloisters 
and councils of the Church,’’ 

These statements simply prove an utter incapacity on the part of Dr. 
Shields to understand the real work performed by the Fathers he has 
mentioned. Is it possible that he does not know that they protected 
and defended the true doctrine from corruption by Oriental and Greek 
pagan philosophy, the very doctrine respecting the Trinity and the In- 
carnation, which is held to and set forth, though in fragmentary and im- 
perfect form, in the symbols of belief to which Dr. Shields professedly 
adheres—the ‘‘ Westminster Catechism and Confession of Faith?’ It 
is scarcely necessary here to point out what will be perfectly obvious to 
every intelligent discriminating reader, that Dr. Shields has confounded 
the notions of the ancient Gnostics with the doctrines of the great 
Fathers whom he mentions. Had he carefully read even Neander and 
Schaff, not to speak of his going back to original sources and studying 
the writings of the Greek Fathers, he would have been saved from this 
egregious blunder. As it is, his attempted portraiture of the Patristie 
Ages is simply a ridiculous caricature. The following sentences briefly 
summarize his notions of it. 

Referring to ‘‘ the age of the schoolmen,’’ Dr. Shields is guilty of an 
amusing blunder in dating its commencement back as early as the 
seventh century. His whole account of the scholastic period is laugha- 
ble. Regard for space allows us only to give a few specimens: 

‘In the age of the schoolmen, the truce existing between theology 
and philosophy gave place to a bondage in which the one grew so strong 
and the other so weak, that there was as little of fair strife as of free alli- 
ance between them. 

‘* Theology in course of time grew strong enough to subjugate phi- 
losophy. It made the .. . traditions of the Fathers the sole pabu- 
lum of intellect, and the system of Aristotle a mere framework to the 
creed of Augustine.’’ 

Dr. Shields’s narrative of the process by which the enslavement of the 
intellect ‘‘was gradually made more and more complete by ‘ the school- 
men’’’ is in the highest degree entertaining. We can only quote a 
few specimen sentences : 

‘Anselm of Canterbury, the second St. Augustine, announced its 
leading principle by placing faith before knowledge, and confining 
reason within the bounds of revelation. Peter Lombard, the Master of 
Sentences, narrowed still more the circle of free thought by putting the 
authority of the Church above that of Scripture, and digesting the con- 
flicting opinions of the Fathers as the only problems of right reason ; 
and Alexander of Hales, the irrefragable Doctor, rendered the thraldom 
of the intellect complete by systematizing the patristic traditions, or sen- 
tences, with the Aristotelian logic, and condensing them into the first 
Summary of Theology.”’ 
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This needs no comment. It evinces more than Boeotian ignorance of 
the real work performed by the writers referred to. The following is 
equally remarkable : 

Then after the human intellect had become thus entirely enthralled, 
‘‘came the crowning period of scholasticism in the thirteenth century 
when its grandest doctors flourished. Albert the Great, the Universal 
Doctor, wrought the whole Aristotelian system of philosophy into the 
theological encyclopedia, with a voluminous erudition which amazed his 
age. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelical Doctor, distilled the huge learned 
compound into brilliant syllogisms, with a transcendent genius which 
dazzled all Europe, and made him the very idol of the schools. Duns 
Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, proceeded to evaporate the distinctions of 
Aquinas, before thousands of students, in a jargon which defies modern 
comprehension ; and a host of other great Doctors, with lofty titles, the 
Enlightened, the Profound, the Sublime, the Perspicuous, the Solemn, 
paced the same beaten walk of the Stagyrite round about Zion.”’ 

This, doubtless, was intended to be very polished sarcasm. It seems 
to us rhetorical nonsense. 

‘*Philosophy,’’ according to Dr. Shields, ‘‘ during all these centuries 
could only succumb to theology. . . . Her whole domain had been 
fenced out of the Church as mere profane learning, or invaded only to 
be conquered, until every province was reduced to the most abject sub- 
servience, . . . In Ls gic , the dialectic of Aristotle was indeed used, but 
used only upon the set problems of orthodoxy. In Physics, except so 
far as they could be used in the Church cyclopedia, there remained 
nought but the forbidden arts of magic and sorcery. With logic thus 
debased into sophistry, with metaphysics swallowed up in mere dog- 
matic divinity, and with physics left growing wild beyond the pale of 
the Church, it was not strange that each of the sciences became overrun 
with the rankest weeds of superstition and error.”’ 

It would be interesting (yet interesting only as noting the aberrations 
of a mind misled by errors, as to the real relations of divine revela- 
tion and human science) to follow Dr. Shields through other portions of 
this work. But we have no space left in which to do it. 

The book is penetrated throughout with a false idea, and one that is 
most pernicious in its effects. According to Dr. Shields, a right under- 
standing of the truths of revelation will never become possible until hu- 
man science shall have made its last discovery and uttered its last word. 
This is simply the essence of rationalistic unbelief. Yet Dr. Shields 
seems to be entirely unaware of it. 


Points 1n CANON Law (claimed to be): opposed to some of Rev. Dr. Smith’s views 
of Ecclesiastical Law, as now applied to the United States of America A repro- 
duction of a series of articles contributed to the “ Catholic Universe,’ newspaper of 
Cleveland. Ohio, by Rev. P. F. Quigley, D.D., Professor of Canon Law, etc., in St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland (M. E. McCabe), 1878, pp. 55. 


This, as indicated on the title-page, is a revised edition of some arti- 
cles which appeared originally in the Cleveland Catholic Universe. The 
Rev. Dr. Quigley has studied carefully the matter of which he treats, 
and writes forcibly and convincingly. We think he has succeeded in 
proving all the chief points that Dr. Smith’s book has given him occa- 
sion to discuss. In some few places, however, a somewhat milder tone 
would not have interfered in the least with the strength of his argument. 
Some of the questions that he discusses and the errors that he impugns 
are no light matter, For example, according to Dr. Smith’s theory, 
neither our bishops nor our priests are bound by the decrees of the Bal- 
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timore Councils. Our bishops may obey or disregard them, as may suit 
their pleasure or convenience ; and priests are always free to appeal to 
Rome against any bishop who should attempt to enforce the Baltimore 
decrees. ‘This is going too far, and is searcely respectful to the Holy 
See, which has commanded that ‘ these decrees be observed inviolably 
by all whom they concern,’’ viz., by the bishops and priests to the 
American Church. Is this a mere empty formula, meaning nothing ; 
or is it the sincere expression of the will of an authority that we regard 
as supreme? Or is Rome in the habit of giving ‘‘commands’’ which 
bishops may disobey as they please, and which if they enforce they are 
in danger of being called to account and perhaps rebuked for it? Yet 
nothing short of this is contained in Dr. Smith’s fanciful theory. Rome 
has always desired, and earnestly desired, that the Baltimore decrees 
should be observed ; and recent indications point unmistakably to the fact, 
that she now intends to take positive steps to enforce their observance. 
This will be a practical condemnation from the highest source of this 
novel opinion, which Dr. Smith seeks to introduce into our schools. 
We never heard the opinion expressed before, save by some priest who 
was restive under justly incurred censure. That a drowning man should 
grasp at this pitiful straw is intelligible enough, but that a grave pro- 
fessor and priest in good standing should entertain this error and rec- 
ommend it to the belief of others is something rather strange. 

Rev. Dr. Quigley enters into a good deal of learned and interesting 
discussion on several other subjects, such as simple removal from pastoral 
charge, suspension ex informata conscientia, the law of the ‘“ Imprima- 
tur,’’ and other matters, amongst which is the Tridentine decree ‘‘ ‘Ta- 
metsi,’’ and which on his showing applies to seventeen dioceses within 
the territory of the United States. In other words, there are full seven- 
teen of our dioceses, in which the legislation of the Fathers of Trent 
against ‘‘ clandestine ’’ marriages holds good to the same extent that it 
does in Catholic Europe. Dr. Quigley holds that the laws of the Index 
apply here as much as they do in the Old World, and supports his opinion 
with plausible arguments, Its spirit unquestionably, if not its letter, is 
as binding in Baltimore or New York as within the precincts of the Holy 
City. 

The author maintains another position of which we are not quite so 
sure, though we do not care to give it a positive denial. He thinks that 
the American bishops, if they think it expedient, can introduce the pa- 
rochial system into the country, ¢. ¢., change the pastors of churches 
from amovibiles as they are, into parochos perpetuos. We have some 
doubts about this. It is certain that resident bishops, that is, who take 
their name from the See in which they live, and even Vicars Apostolic, 
may in missionary countries be really and truly ordinaries. But we are 
not sure that they can, therefore, ex fotestate ordinaria, introduce the 
parochial system where it never existed before. The example of England, 
where, on the restoration of the hierarchy, the co-operation of the Holy 
See was thought necessary, and was consequently invoked and obtained, 
would tend to prove the contrary. What we have stated is based on the 
‘* Council of Westminster,’’ and the documents contained in it. The 


change would be so important that on the score of propriety alone the 
Holy See should be consulted. What the author alleges about the erec- 
tion of parishes in Canada by Episcopal authority, will depend a good 
deal on two questions: First, is Canada a missionary country? And, 
secondly, supposing it to be such, was the erection of these parishes a 
recent event, or did it take place soon after it was colonized by the 
French? If Canada be a ‘“ missionary 


” 


country, its ecclesiastical rela- 
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tions with Rome will be found to be conducted through the channel of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide. If not, they will be 
through other congregations. To ascertain these facts would solve the 
difficulty, or rather would reduce the argument to its true value. 

It might be further remarked, for the sake of perfect accuracy, though 
the error is not one of much importance, that the “‘ Instruction ’’ trans- 
mitted to the Bishop of New Orleans by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda in the year 1824, is not now published for the first time. It 
was printed four years ago by Rev. Dr. Smith, in his Motes on the Second 
Pienary Council of Baltimore. New York, 1874 (Appendix, p. 452). 

The pamphlet of Dr. Quigley will do good amongst our students of 
Canon Law; for these discussions, when conducted in the proper spirit, 
can only tend to elicit more fully the truth. And we have no doubt 
that Dr. Smith himself will be glad to see others entering the field, in 
which he justly claims to be a pioneer, even though their work consist 
mainly in correcting the errors he may have committed on his first 
voyage of discovery. 


MANUAL OF UNIVerRSAL CuurcHn History. By the Rev. Dr. John Alzeg, Professor 
Theology at the University of Freiburg. “Translated, with additions, from the 
last German edition by F. J. Pabisch, Doctor of Theology, of Civil and 
w, and Rev. Thomas S. Byrne, Volume III. Royal Svo., pp. 1og2. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1878 


This is the third and concluding volume of Alzog’s Church History, 
a book which has acquired great reputation not only in Germany, but 
also in France and Italy, where it has been made known by translations. 
It is not necessary to share all the author’s opinions in order to admit 


his great learning and his impartial character as a historian. He is 
hard, and we fear unjust, to the memory of Leo X. But even this error, 
such as it may be, is only a proof that he does not allow himself to be 
swayed by partisan feeling. Dr. Alzog’s indication of his sources, or 
what is called the 4terature of each section, is one of the most excellent 
features of the work. Yet in a book destined for students, not only ripe 
but unripe, it would have been well to pass some judgment on each 
book and set it down in its proper category. To give an example: 
when the author speaks of Calvin's Life by Bolsec, Audin, Paul Henry, 
and others, how is the reader to know which of them it will be most 
desirable for him to consult? How is he, without a word of caution, 
to know the panegyrist from the impartial historian? The work of 
Bolsec, no matter how true, is bitter. Henry (whose work, it might 
have been added, was translated into English by Dr. Stebbin) is only a 
blind admirer, who can find nothing to blame in the murderer of Ser 
vetus. Audin is a sprightly pamphleteer, though on a large scale. It 
might not have been amiss to add, that there is in English a remarkably 
(though not perfectly) impartial Life of Calvin by an Anglican, John 
Dyer (London, 1850). 

rchbishop Purcell prefaces the volume with an introduction, in which 
he pays a graceful tribute to the zealous labors of the two translators. 
And certainly they deserve great credit for the patience and fidelity 
which they have brought to their work, and for the additions w ith which 
they have enriched their version, But in a book of this kind everything 
should be as perfect as possible. There are some blemishes which may 
and ought to disappear in another edition. We speak not only ef a few 
misprints, such as ‘* Ascolti’’ for ‘‘ Accolti’’ on page 33 (the same error 
disfigures more than once the American edition of Audin); we allude 
rather to some phrases which are very good idiomatic expressions, but 
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scarcely in keeping with the dignity of a Church History, as on page 
802 and elsewhere. There are also some words, such as ‘‘divulgence’’ 
(page 121), which can scarcely be called English. On page 275 the 
Calvinist Poltrot, assassin of the Duke of Guise, is called ‘‘a Calvinist 
in religion, a nobleman by birth, a craven by instinct, and a coward by 
nature,’” We do not feel inclined to credit this redundancy of words 
to Alzog. Not having his ninth German edition, we have consulted the 
eighth, but do not find it there. The value of the work is enhanced by 
a good index, and by the geographico-ecclesiastical maps which have 
been added by the translators. They have done well in giving our 
students and scholars, for whom only it is intended, a valuable manual 
of Church History in an English dress. For ordinary readers, and the 
greater portion of the laity, the translation of Darras will answer better, 
because it is a book not so learned, but which will conduce more to 
their edification. 


HIstToryY OF THE UNrTrep STATES OF AMERICA, FOR THE Usk OF SCHOOLS. By Yohn 
R. G. Hassard, author of “ Life of Archbishop Hughes,” “ Life of Pius IX,” ete. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. F. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Company. 1878. 


In regard to the efforts made by Catholics in the United States to 
counteract the effects of a purely secular system of education, by estab- 
lishing and maintaining over against it a distinctively Christian and 
Catholic system, there is nothing which is more important in contributing 
to the success of that effort, and nothing which carries with it more en- 
couragement to hope for its ultimate success than the numerous text- 
books for schools, that of late years have been prepared and published 
by Catholic writers. As long as Catholic schools, however numerously 
established and however numerously attended by pupils, have to use, for 
want of better text-books, geographies, histories, and works upon natural 
philosophy and metaphysics, prepared by non-Catholic or anti-Catholic 
authors, so long those schools will labor under a serious disadvantage. 
However vigorous and well informed the teachers may be in Catholic 
schools who have those branches of study under their immediate charge, 
and however vigilant and careful they may be in correcting the misstate- 
ments, and often the gross perversions of truth which abound in these 
books, it is almost impossible for them to entirely obviate their evil 
effects. 

Especially is this the case with history. A wrong statement in regard 
to historical facts, a discoloration or wrong collocation of them, or a 
wrong inference drawn from them, if allowed to remain uncorrected, 
may produce uncertainty, confusion, or absolutely erroneous impres- 
sions in the pupils’ minds, creating doubts where there should be no 
doubt, and in other ways seriously interfering with the intellectual and 
Spiritual status of those in whose minds these erroneous impressions 
have been allowed to find lodgment. 

But if this danger exists even where there is no conscious and delibe- 
rate intention to deceive, and where historical writers mean to be im- 
partial, and are not so because of the effects of unconscious bias, it is 
tenfold greater where, as is the case with the immense majority of non- 
Catholic historical writers, they entertain positive prejudices against 
the Catholic religion, and suppress or misrepresent occurrences and 
events, and shape their statements to accord with their prejudices. 

This fact and the necessity of guarding against this has not escaped 
the notice of Catholic prelates and others who have been diligently and 
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zealously laboring to establish a full and complete system of Catholic 
education, and especially of parochial Catholic education in the United 
States. Of late years Catholic publishers have brought out many text- 
books on various subjects, designed specially to meet the wants of Catho- 
lic schools. But a truly impartial epitome of the history of the United 
States, and one that does full justice to Catholics as regards the part they 
have taken in the settlement and building up of our great country, has 
been, until the publication of the work before us, an unsupplied want. 

We therefore warmly welcome this work, and rejoice that the task 
of preparing it has been undertaken and ably performed by the accom- 
plished writer whose name it bears. It is one of the most important 
contributions that has yet been made to our Catholic school literature. 
It is admirably adapted to its purpose—that of a school text-book. The 
narrative is condensed, yet lucid, continuous, and interesting ; the style 
clear and simple ; the description of events graphic. 


DE RE SACRAMENTARIA. Prelectiones Scholastico-Dogmatice quas in Collegio SS. 
Cordis Jesu ad Woodstock maxima Soc. Jesu studiorum domo in Feed. Americ 
Sept. Statibus habebat A.D. MDCCCLXXVII-VIIL. milius M De Augustinis, 

¥, in eodem Collegio Theol. Dogmatice Professor, Libri duo priores. Wood- 
tock, Marylandiz: Ex officinia typographica Collegii. 1878. Large 8vo., pp. 755 
text (and xlii. of Analytical Index). 


This is the third volume of the magnificent theological course issued 
by the Jesuit professors in the College of Woodstock. It is from the 
pen of the Rev. F. De Augustinis, one of the Theological Faculty of 
that institution. It is based on the same excellent method that has been 
adopted in the treatises already published by F. Mazelli, which is a happy 
blending of the scholastic element with the purely dogmatic or contro- 
versial. This, for many reasons, could not be done in the courses of 
theology taught in our ordinary seminaries. F. De Augustinis has ad- 
mirably filled up in his volume the outline of theological teaching which 
he has proposed in the handsome little preface prefixed to his work. 

We heartily commend the book to all professors in seminaries, and to 
all our clergy who desire, as they should, to continue their theological 
studies, not only to refresh, but to enlarge the knowledge acquired dur- 
ing their seminary education. One most excellent feature is the ‘‘ Index 
Analyticus ’’ at the end, which is no dry catalogue of chapters and prop- 
ositions, but an ‘‘ analise raisonnée’’ of the entire contents of the vol- 
ume. In fact, it will be found to be a most readable and satisfactory 
compendium of the whole work. We shall return to this book in our 
next number. 


PicTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS, with Reflections for Every Day in the Year, com- 
piled from “ Butler’s Lives” and other appropriate sources, with a Preface. By 
Rev. Edward McGlynn, D D., Pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, New York. Pub- 
lished with the approbation of His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of New Y ork. 
Large 8vo., pp. 312, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros, 1878. 


There is nothing more adapted to reclaim the wicked and encourage 
the good to perseverance than the perusal of the Lives of the Saints. 
The Bible, no doubt, is the holiest of books, but is beyond the capacity 
of most persons, and unless when read with due subordination to the 
authority of Christ’s Church, the only lawful guardian and interpreter 
of Scripture, instead of a source of living water too often becomes 
deadly poison. But the Lives of the Saints are suitable for every class 
of readers, and set forth the teachings of the Gospel more vividly and 
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efficaciously for all, learned as well as ignorant, than the mere dry 
perusal of the Holy Book itself. This is not a question of dignity or 
intrinsic worth, but of practical usefulness. Our Catholic children, ser- 
vants, and illiterate peasants who know their catechism, and who wil- 
lingly read or listen to the reading of the Zives of the Saints, know more 
about the spirit of the Gospel than thousands of learned divines who 
have grown gray in poring over the Bible. 

The cuts that adorn the book are commendable enough, though not 
of the highest order, and Dr. McGlynn has added a brief but appropriate 
preface. 


HisToRY OF THE MippLe Aces. Adapted from the French of Rew. P. F. Cazean, 
S. F With Review Questions added. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co, 1878. 


Modern civilization has its roots back in the Middle Ages. Its real 
nature and character cannot be understood without an acquaintance 
with the Middle Ages, and though those ages are constantly referred to, 
yet there is no period of the world’s history that is more frequently 
utterly misrepresented and more generally misunderstood. Different 
portions of it, particularly of late years, have been treated by Catholic 
historians, refuting the travesties and caricatures that under the name 
of histories have been published by Protestant writers. But the treatises 
are usually too lengthy and too scholarly and profound for popular use. 
What has been wanted was a compendium written from a Catholic 
standpoint, confined to the chief occurrences and events of the Middle 
Ages, for popular reading and for study in schools. 

This want the volume before us supplies. Commencing with the 
death of Theodosius the Great in 395, and closing with the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, it succinctly but clearly sketches the movements of 
the Church and of civilization during this period of time, the rise and 
progress of the different nations and dynasties and kingdoms of Europe, 
and the most important events in their history. 


A CATECHISM OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND: ANCIENT, MEDILAVAL, AND MODERN, 
By Rev. Fames F. Brennan. New York: Thomas Kelly, Publisher. 1878 


As the title of this work indicates, it divides the history of Ireland 
into three eras. Each of these is subdivided into two, making in all six 
periods, viz., the Traditionary, Heroic, the Ages of Irish Literature, and 
of the Danish wars, the Struggle against the English kings in Catholic 
times, and, finally, that against Protestant Rule. 

The history of Ireland ought to be interesting to every one. No 
people on the face of the earth have passed through more numerous or 
more striking vicissitudes, none have borne up more manfully against 
adverse influences and shown more enduring vitality, none have exhib- 
ited stronger and deeper attachment to their country and religion ; no 
people have exerted, from time to time, a more important influence 
upon other nationalities than have the Irish people ; and that influence 
not only seems not to be passing away, in our own times, but widening 
and increasing. 

The little work before us is an elementary work, and primarily de- 
signed for schools, yet within its pages is condensed a clear though 
succinct account of the leading incidents and events in the history of 
Ireland. We commend the beak as the best compendium of the history 
of Ireland, in the form of question and answer, that we know of. 
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Lives oF IrtsH MARTYRS AND Conressors. By Afiles O' Reilly, B.A., LL.D. 
With additions, including a History of the Penal Laws, by Rev. Richard Brennan, 
A.M. New York: James Sheehy, Publisher, 1878, 8vo., pp. 751. 


A glorious record of the martyrs of a nation, which is eminently a 
nation of martyrs and sufferers for their faith. These are her true he- 
roes, of whom any people might be proud, and constitute Ireland’s 
greatest glory. Oh that her mock heroes and pseudo-patriots would 
learn the lesson of true heroism from these records! ‘The author was 
very competent to write about these things, for he is a hero and has the 
spirit of a martyr in him, as he proved by going to Rome with the in- 
tention of shedding his blood in defence of our Holy Father against the 
hordes of Garibaldi, and by the gallantry of his conduct at Spoleto and 
elsewhere. He brings his history down to the reign of George II., but 
F. Brennan continues it down to our times. It is strange that neither 
of them should mention F. Christopher Holiwood (a Sacro Bosco, as he 
was sometimes called), an Irish Jesuit, and native of Dublin, who suf- 
fered imprisonment under Elizabeth, and was banished by James I. 
Some account of him may be found in Oliver’s Collections. 


CHRISTIAN Perrecrion. The celebrated work of Father Alphonsus Rodriguez, of 
the Society of Jesus Adapted to General Use. Two volumes in one. New 
York: P. O'Shea 1878. : 


In the form in which this admirable book was originally prepared 
and published it was intended for the use of Redigious. Many parts of 
it are consequently inapplicable to persons living in the world. Yet 
other portions of it are eminently suited to instruct and edify them, to 
guard them against evil, fortify them against temptation, confirm them 
in holy purposes, and deepen and intensify their devotion. A very 
general desire has been accordingly felt for an edition of this admir- 
able work, which by omitting those portions specially intended for 
Religious would form a book in size and arrangement suitable for ordi- 
nary Christians, and which the clergy might put into the hands of the 
faithful generally. 

The merits of Rodriguez on Christian Perfection are too well known 
to require any panegyric at our hands. It is to be hoped that this con- 
densation of it for the use specially of the laity will obtain wide circu- 
lation and general use. ‘To those who aspire to a higher Christian life, 
though living in the world, we cannot commend it too warmly. 


Soncs, LeGcenps, AND BALLADS. By Yohkn Boyle O'Reilly. Boston: The Pilot 
Publishing Company. 1878. 


J. Boyle O'Reilly is one of the most popular of our Irish American 
writers. The volume before us reveals the reason why. The poems it 
contains have been composed and thrown off at such moments of leisure 
as the author could command from weightier occupations. They bear 
the impress of the Irish mind, its quickness of fancy, warmth, and fervor. 

It strikes us that Mr. O'Reilly is happiest in his tales of the sea and 
legends of Australia. The latter are weird and wild, and form, both 
in their imagery and incidents, a vivid picture of life in. that distant, 
strange, and scarcely known continent, which is just emerging into 
civilization, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LecTURES ON MepI4VAL CuuRCH History, being the substance of Lectures de- 
livered at Queen’s College, London, by AXichard Chevenix Trench, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 8vo., pp. . New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 1878. 


It would have been wiser and better if the author had allowed these 
Lectures to remain buried in the memories of the young ladies to whom 
they were first delivered. The garb of impartiality in which they have 
been insidiously dressed only makes them more insincere and dangerous 
to the mass of readers. Of these Lectures we shall have something to 
say in our next, and also of the following book : 


Tue Hoty Biste, according to the Authorized Version A.D. 1611, with an Explana- 
tory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cooke, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. New Testament, Vol. I., St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. Pp. 472. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 15878. 


NOTES ON THE RuBRICS OF THE ROMAN RITUAL regarding the Sacraments in gen- 
eral, Baptism, the Eucharist, and Extreme Unction, with an Appendix on Penance 
and Matrimony. By Rev. James O' Kane, late Senior Dean of St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. With the approbation of His Eminence John Cardinal McCloskey, 
Archbishop of New York. 5vo., pp. 527. New York: P. O'Shea, Publisher. 1878, 


Mr. O’Shea reprints from the third Dublin edition. The work is 
classical in its kind, and was sent to Rome before publication for exam- 
ination and approval. Hence, independently of its intrinsic value, it 
is the safest of guides for every priest. 


EpistLes AND Gospets. For the Sundays and Holidays. Boston: Thomas B, 
Noonan & Company. 1878. 


A very useful book for the laity, published with the smprimatur of 
the Most Rev. Archbishop of Boston. It consists of the Gospels and 
Epistles of the Missal for Sundays and holidays, in the approved English 
translation. 


A History OF THE GROWTH OF TNE STEAM-ENGINE. By Robert 17. Thurston, 
A.M., C £., Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J.; Member of Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders of 
Scotland, Société des Ingéniers civils, Verein deutsche Ingenieure, Esterreichischer 
ingenieur und architechekten Verein; Associate British Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton& Co. 1878. 


MANUAL OF SACRED CHANT. Containing the Ordinary of the Mass, the Psalms 
and Hymns of Vespers for the entire year, and Compline according to the official 
edition of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Together with a Collection of Latin 
Hymns and Prayers suitable for different devotions. By Rev. Foseph Mohr, S. F., 
Permissu. Superiorum. Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet. 


1878. 


A COLLECTION oF HYMNS AND DEVOTIONAL CHANTS. For the different seasons of 
the year, the Feasts of our Lord, of the Biessed Virgin, of the Saints, Low Masses, 
etc. Arranged for four mixed Voices. By Rev. Foseph Mohr, S.F., with the ap- 
probation of .his Superiors. Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: Frederick 
Pustet. 1878 


SHADOWS OF THE Roop; OR TYPES OF OUR SUFFERING REDEEMER, JESUS CHRIST, 
OCCURRING IN THE Book OF GENESIS. By A’ev. Fohn Bonus, B.D., Ph. et LL.D. 
Graduate of the University of Louvain, Priest and Missionary Apostolic. Baltimore : 
John Murphy & Co, 1878. 


Lire oF MME. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, DucHESS OF DoUDEANVILLE, FOUNDER OF 
THE SoOcieTy OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. Translated from the French, Boston: 
Houston, Qsgood & Company. 1878, 





OUR FALL CUSTOMERS 


WILL FIND 


A FULL STOCK OF 


DRY Goons. 


AT VERY SMALL PRICES, 


BOUGHT ON A FALLING MARKET. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 13th STREET. 
BOUND VOLUM ES. 


Or THE 
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From January to October, 1878, comprising 768. elegantly 
printed royal octavo pages, are NOW READY, and willbe 
sent, post-paid, to any address in the United States and 


Canada, on réceipt of-price, $6.00. 


Adis HARDY & MAHONY, ~ 


Post.Omce Box 2463, | 506 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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THE AN ERICAN CATHOLIC 


~ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





~' ‘Toe American CarHonic Quarrerty Review will be issued 
regularly in, the first weeks of January, April, July and October. 

Each NUMBER- CONTAINS 192 pages, large octavo, printed from 
legible type, on fine white paper. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00" per annum, payable in + adieaebas or $r. 25 


a single copy. Postage free to all parts of the U.S. 
Tur Eprroriat management is in the ‘hands: of> VeRv*Rev. 
“James A, Concoran, D:D, ; with whom are associated Rieu Rey. 
James O'CONNOR, D. D, and Groror Derinc ‘Wotr, Eso, 
Tt is DESIGNED that the American Cathilic: Ouarterly’ Review 
* shall be of the highest character. that can be given it by the 
educated Catholic mind of the United States and of Europe. ~ 
Itis Not propdsep that. it shall be confined to the discussion 
of theological subjects) but that it shall embrace within its 
‘all subjects of interest to educated: Catholics; whether eaaeobh 
ical, historical, scientific, literary, or political—using the latter’term 
in its-original and proper méaning. Partisan politics, or politics 
in the popular serise. of the word, it is. —e aroacy es Say, 
will be rigidly excluded, : 
THE MOST LEARNED “and scholarly writers that ‘can *be pat heed 
will be enlisted in” support of the Review as regular and 
occasional. contributors ; ‘and every effort will be made by its 
- conductors. to render it aa’ able and efficient auxiliary to the 
: _ Church i in her warfare against modern error, ~ er 
eee gore 8 solicited. i oe =f a 
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STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


or 


D. APPLETON & CoO.,, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALDEN (JOSEPH The Natural Speaker. 


By Jose 2ph Alden, D.D., LL D., President of 


the New York State Normal School, 1 vol ‘ 
L2ZMO..ccccove ssecceve -+s00-se0se000 


— Elements of Intellectual Philosophy 
—— Studies in Bryant. 1 vol., 24mo. Cloth, 


fle 


APPLETONS’ Hand Atlas of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, 28 Maps. 1 vol., 4to. Cloth.....c- 


—— Hand Atlas of Modern Geog ane in 31 
Maps. 1 vol. 4to. Cloth 


BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S Manual of Gre- 
clas ee Roman Antiquities. 12mo. - 

BROOKE (STOPFORD A English Litera- 
CUTE... ..0008 Agee os eceeeee -se0ee -seese 

CORNELL'S First Steps in Geography. 1 
peat vol., prettily illustrated er 

—— Primary Geography. Revised edition... 

—— Intermediate Geography,with New Maps. 
Revised edition......0+ ...00.« 

—— The same... Old edition 

-—— Grammar School Geography. 1 vol., 4to. 

—— Grammar School Geography. Revised 
edition aa 4to., 120 pages, 31 pages of 
Maps........ ovecen seecesese eeccese 

— Physical Geography encvescooscnee 

— High School Gec ograp yhy and Atlas. Re- 
vised edition........ 

—— Cards for the Study and Practice of Map 
Drawing. 4to. In printed cover. cove 

—— Series of Outline Maps, accompanied 
with a complete Key for the Teacher's use. 


COX. A General History of Greece. 1 vol., 
l2mo. Cloth 


DESCHANEL (A. P.). Natural Philosophy. 
Translated and edited, with extensive Ad- 
ditions, by J. D. Everett, Professor of Nat- 
ural Phiiosephy in the Queen's College, 
Belfast. Complete in Four Parts. Copiously 
Illustrated 


I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneu- 
matics. 8vo. Cloth 


Il. Heat. 8vo. Cloth 
Ill. Electricity. 8vo. Cloth 
IV. Sound and Light. 8vo. Cloth... 
—— Complete in 1 vol., 8vo. With Problems 
and Index. Cloth prepecciapete dinsce gab ccstenies 


GILLESPIE’S Practical Treatise on iaarey- 
ing. Copiously Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo.. 


GRAHAM'S English Synonymes. Edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania U ety men 
l2mo.. eo . re 


GUIZOT’S History of Civilization. Notes by 
Prof. Henry, of New York | atvecstty. 1 
vol., 12mo. Half bound ‘ 

$1 10 wer -_ a 
HADLEY (Prof. JAMES). Twelve Lectures 
110) on Roman Law. 1i2mo. Cloth jase 
_ | HENSLOW'S Botanical Charts, adapted for 
’| use in the United States. By Eliza A. You 
mans. Six in set, handsomely colored. Per 
3 00 
HISTORY PRIMERS. Ejited by J. R. Green, 
2 50! ; 
Greece. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A 
Rome. By M. Creighton, M.A 
Evrork. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L, 
LL.D 


Ovp Greek Lire. By A. J. Mabaffy. | », 


S2mo. Cloth. ' 
Encianp. By J. R. Green, M.A 
France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Roman Antiquitics. By A. 8. Wil- 

kins, M.A 


HOME PICTURES of English Poets; for 
0) Fireside and Schooirvom. 1 vol., 12mu 


HOWS'’S Historical Shakspearian Reader. 
(Aa entirely new work.) 1 thick vol., 12mo 
Half bound... 


——- Shakspearian Reader. 12mo 


|HU XLEY AND YOUMANS. The Elements 

of Physiology and Hygiene; a Textbook 

for Educational Institutions. By Thomas 

H. Huxley, LL.D., F.RS., and Wm. J. You- 

69 mans, M.D. With numerous !)lustrations 
1 vol., 12mo..... . 


45\——- Mythology of Greece and Rome. 18mo. 


KRUSI’S Inventive Drawing 
~ 1325) part Synthetic Series. 4 Parts. Each... 


00 Part Il. Analytic Series. 6 Parts. Each 
Part III. Perspective Series. 4 Parts. Each. 
| Part IV. Advanced es ety and Shad- 
ing Series. (High School 
| Parts land 2. Each 
| Parts Sand 4. Each....... 
} A Manual to each series. Each - 
|LATHAM’S Handbook of the mg | Lan- 
50| guage. 12mo.......... 


50) LIDDELLS AND SCOTT'S Greek-English 

| Lexicon. Abridged. Carefully Revised 
50) cz 1 vol., square I2mo. Half 
bo 
|LOCKYER’S Elementary Lessons in Astron- 
omy. Richly Lllustrated, and embracing 
570) the Latest Discoveries. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, editor of “The Heavens,” “Na- 

2 60! ture,” etc. American edition. Adapted to 
the Schools and Academies of the United 
States. 12mo. 300 pages... wiebesouninseth 


1 30\—— Astronomy. (Science Primer.) 


Continued on next page. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—Continued, 


LITERATURE PRIMERS. Edited by J. BR. 
Green, M.A. In uniform size and a Serr of 
binding. 24mo. Cloth, Each... 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. R. Morris. 


Evo.isu Lirerature. By Rev. Stopford 
Brooke. 


Latin Lirerature. By Rev. Dr. F. W 
Farrar. 
PuitoLtoey. By J. Peile, M.A. 


(aeek Lrreratore. By R. C. Jebb, M.A. 


siBLe Primer. By George Grove, Esq. 


CuassicaL Grooraruy. By H, F. Tozer, 
M.A. 


MORSE (EDWARD S.). First Book in Zodl- 
ogy. By Edward 8. Morse, Ph.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy and Zodl- 
ogy in Bowdoin College. 1 vol., 12mo......... 


MULLIGAN'S Exposition of the Grammati- 
eal Structure of the EBaglish Language. 


MUNSELL’'S (Rev. 0. 8.) testi or, the 
Science of Mind, 12mo...... 


NICHOLSON'S Textbook of Zodlogy, for 
Schools and Colleges. Tlustrated. Imo... 


—- Textbook of Geology, for Schools and 
Colleges, Lllustrated. 12mo.. eateseoanse 


NORTHEND’S Memory Gems for the Y 
being Choice Selections. Boards...... 


m—— Choice Thoughts... 0... ccc ccc cee cccceves vee nen vee 


ewes ; 


PRENDERGAST. Handbook to the Mastery 
Series; being an Latroductory Treatise to 
the Mastery Series for Learning Languages 
ou a New Principle. By Thomas Prender- 
gast. I vol. l2mo, Limp cloth................. 


QUACKENBOS’S Primary Arithmetic 


—— Elementary Arithmetic. 1 vol., 12mo... 


— Practical Arithmetic. 1 vol., 12mo......... 
ma Key 00 dO... cee cee cee cnn ven sees 
—— Mental Arithmetic. 


— Higher Arithmetic. 


1 vol., 18mo........... 


B WOR, BBO cccccene 


— Key.. eer eee 
—— First Lessons in Engl Composition 
12mne.. 

—— Advanced Course of i Cumgerttien | and 
Rhetoric. 12M0... .......+. : 
—— Primary History of the United States; 
made easy and interesting for Beginners. 
Child’s 4to. 200 pages. (Old edition.)........ 
—— Elementary History of the United States. 
With numerous Illustrations and = 
(TOW CRUSE)... eorresccczenenseccsnence ngs one sceves 
—— History of the United States for Schools. 

Illustrated, 1 vol., 12mo... 


— Primary Grammar of the —ee Lan- 
guage. 18mo.. ‘ di 


ae 


~ 


— 


130) ing 


45|—— Second Book of Botany. 


|}QUACKENBOS'S English Grammar, 12mo.. 


—— Natural Philosophy, embrac ving t the most 
Recent Discoveries, 12mo.. 


| Tl lust rated Lessons in our Meiiiiendl or, 
How to oon o and Write Correctly. 1 vol., 
| i2mo. Cloth.. escsbece 





j-——~ Illustrated School History of the World, 
| from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
| Accompanied with numerous Maps and 
were ByJobhn D. Quackenbos, A.M., 

) Ivol.,i2mo. Half bound.. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS (A New Series of), for 
the purpose of facilitating the Introduc- 
tion of Science-Teaching into Elementar 

| Schools. Under the joint editorship of Prof. 

| Huxley, Prof. Roscoe, and Prof. Balfour 

| Stewart. The object of these Primers is to 
|} convey information in such a manner as to 
make it both intelligible and interesting to 
upils in the most elementary classes. 
hey will be clearly printed on good paper, 

| and illustrations will be given wherever 

70! they are necessary to the proper under- 

‘“) standing of the text. The following 
| volumes are now ready, and others will 

follow ; 


10) 


70) 
Inrropuctory. By Prof. Huxley. 
CuremMistTry. By Prof. Roscoe. 
50 Purysics, By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
PHYSICAL ag By Archibald 
30! Geikie, LL.D., F.RS. 
Grovoey. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., 
F.RAS 
20, PuysioLoey. By M, Foster, M.A., M.D., 
| F.RS. 


By J. 


Botany. By Dr. J. D. Hooker. 
Loot. By W. 8. Jevons, 
| INVENTIONAL GeomeTRY. By Spencer. 
“ i8mo. Flexible Cloth. Each....... 
SEWELL’S First History of Greece. 
22)___ First History of Rome. 18mo.... — 
*\TAPPAN’S (Prof.) Elements of Logic. A 
go, new and ae. revised edition. 12mo, 
Cloth..... : : 


__| WEBSTER'S atehtee S 
35) new and revised edition. 
10} white paper, 1 vol............ 


80) ASTRONOMY, Norman Lockyer, 
P.RAS 


18mo... 


ingbook.. A 
*rinted on fine 


65\——— Elementary Reader. Designed to follow 
Webster's Elementary Speller. 1 vol.. 


80 |WILSON’S Elementary Treatise on Logic. 
SEO. a necegessseqsceges ovecqansnsesese wos ensotiiins 


390 YOUMANS'S (Prof.) Classbook of Chemis- 
try. On the basis of the New System. A 
new and revised edition, entirely rewritten 
and remodelled. With many new Lllustra- 

ee Re 


|. Hand book of Household Science. With 
. | Questions. 12mo........... 
YOUMANS (ELIZA A.) The First Book of 
Botany. Designed to cultivate the Observ- 
Power of Children. With numerous 
i2mo. 167 pages........ 


12mo 


Illustrations. 1 vol., 


80 80 


1 50 


& & 





be Our ouinplete Cateleimne of English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac Text-Booke will be 


forwarded on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broapway, New York. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


PETER F. CUNNINGHAM & SON, 


29 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 





and Books of Devotion. 


50 The Religious Soul Elevated to Perfection, $0 60 
5O Month of the Sacred Heart 50 
00 Month of St. Joseph ; 60 
50 Little Offices 50 
50 La Mere de Dieu 50 
25 Man's Contract in Baptism 

50 Gospels for Sundays 

50 The Hymn Book, per doz 

50 Devotions for the Sick and Dying 

50 Angel's Sodality Manual, per hundred 

OO 


Lives of Saints. 


00 Life St. Catharine...... ........c.c0seeee 
50 Life St. Margaret 

50 Life St. Angela.............. 
50 Life St, Rose of Lima 

50 Life B. Mary Ann of Jesus 
50 Life St. Agnes of Rome 

50 Acts of the Early Martyrs, 
00 The Roman Catacombs... 
50 Butler's Catechism... 

50 


New and Beautiful Catholic Tales. 


Marion Howard re fC Amelia . 

Cineas; or, Rome under Nero. 50 Montarge’s Le yac y: 

Leandro ; or, the Sign o’ the Cross 50 Alphonso 

Simon Peter and Simen Magus 50 Grace Morton 

Beech Bluff. 50 The Knout 

Hawthorndean........... 50 Confessors of Connaught 

Ferncliffe 50 Laura and Auna 
Tigranes ; ean 50 The Acolyte : 

Madame La Valle’s : Bequest... endoce ce 50 Other Books in Press. 
Adeline de Chazal 50 


The Seeine Catholic’s Library. 


Cloth, extra, 


Third Series. 6 vols. 
Conrad and Gertrude. 
Three Petitions 
Stories of the Command- Hetty Homer. 

Alice. ments, The Beverly Family 
Seven Corporal Works of Aunt Fanny's Present. 
erey. Woodland Cottage. 


Doctrinal Works 


Demus Dei (Miss Donnelly), §vo, gilt....... 
Catholic Doctrine, Nampon 

The Ark of the People 

The Sign of the Cross in the 19th Ce ntury, 
Letters to a Protestant Friend, New Bdition, 
Charity and Truth 

Meditations on the L itany 

Meditations of St. Ignatius 

Sanctuaries of the Madonna. 

The Year of Mary 

The Sodalist’s Friend 


te et et et at DC 


Popular 


Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Augustine 

Thomas of Ville anova 

Charles Borromeo 

Alovsius 

Stanislas 

John Berchmans 

Benedict the Moor 

Cecilia 

Teresa 


-" 


Divine 
Life St. 
Life St 


5 vols., each 


ee ee 


Life St 


In neat 18mo. vols. 50 cents each. 


Second Series. 6 vols. 
Ralph Berrien. 
Silver Grange. 
Helena Butler. 
Charles and Frederick. 
The Beauforta. 
Lauretta and the Fables. Caroline 


Prayer Books. 


Fourth Series. 6 vols. 
Elinor Johnston. 
The Queen's Daughter 


First Series. 6 vols. 
Cottage Evening Tales. 
Children of the Valley, 
May Carleton’s Story 
Philip Hartley 
Count Lestie 
A Father's Tale, 





1. Datty Exercise. A-very neat 44mo. With 
illustrations of the Mass. Cloth, 25 cents; 
roan, gilt, 40 cents ; full gilt, 50 cents, and up 
to $1.50 each 

2. Tuk Frower Garver. 32mo0. With Ordi- 
nary of the Massin Latin and English, ete., 
ete. Cloth, 50 cents; roan, gilt, 80 cents; 
full gilt, $1, and in various bindings up to $6 
each 

3. Tue Litrte Flower Garpewn. A very neat 
48mo.,in various bindings, from 25 cents to 


$1.50 
Tue Mawvuat or Devorions. 32mo. With 
illustrations of the Mass. Cloth, 40 cents; 
roan, gilt, 60 cents; full gilt, 80 cents, and 
upwards 
. Daity Devorions ror CaTHoLics. 32mo. With 


| very largeclear type. Cloth, 50 cents; roan, 

gilt edge, 80 cents; full gilt, $1, and up to $6 
| each. 

6. CATHOLIC 

Epistles. 

full gilt, $1; 


Prery. 32mo. With Gospels and 
| Cloth, 50 cents; roan, gilt, 80 cents 
| rims, $2, and up to $6 each. 
7. Lirrce Catuouic Prery. 48mo. With Gos- 
Isand Epistles. Cloth, 40 cents; roan, gilt, 
0 cents; full gilt, 80 cents. 
8 Diamonp CaTuotic Piery. 48mo. Neat 
cloth, 25 cents; roan, gilt, 40 cents ; full gilt, 
60 cents ; rims, $1.50. 
9. Key or Heaven. 24mo. A very complete 
Prayer Book. From 75 cents up to $6. 
10. Tue Vape Mecvm. 24mo. A charming 
| Prayer Book for young or old, ranging in 
prices from 75 cents to $6 each. 


&@ The Hymn Book, a very popular little book, containing also Prayers for Mass, and for Con- 
fession and Communion. 

&@ Butler's Catechisms, General Catechism, Sunday School Claes Book, etc. 

4#s~ Diploma for Members of the Blessed Virgin's Sodality—very beautiful. 

#2~ Diplomas for Members of the Sodality of the Holy Angels, 

@@~ Covfirmation and First Communion Certificates—very pretty design. 


PETER F. CUNNINGHAM & SON, 29 South Tenth Street, Phila, 


Send orders to 














St. John’s College, 


FORDHAM, N. Y. 


This college is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and offers every facility for a clas- 
sical and acommercial education. It belongs 
to the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association, 
of the United States. The buildings are 
spacious and thoroughly ventilated. The 
grounds are extensive and well laid out for 
college purposes. 

Terus —Tuition, board, and lodging, 
$300 per annum, payable half yearly in 
advance. 

F. Wittiam Gockety, 8.J., President. 

Sept. 20, 1876. 





St. Mary’s College, 


(Olassical and Oommercial,) 


Marion County, Kentucky. 


(Kuoxville Braneh of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.) 
Half sessions open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and first day of February. 


TERMS: 
Board and tuition, per annum........8200 00 
Bedding, washing and mending....... 25 00 


Physician’s Fee@............0c00..ss00 sescere0 | 8 OO 
Half yearly in advance. 
The College is situated in one of the 
healthiest portions of Kentucky. 
For particulars apply to 


Rev. D Fesnessy, C.R., President. 





THE SOHOOLS OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS, 


Conducted by the Religions of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 

The several Schools for Young Ladies, under 
the care of these Religious, will reopened on 
the First Monday in September, viz. : 

1. The School of “Suaron Hii, Delaware Co., 
Pennsylvania.” Six miles below Philadelphia, 
overluoking the Delaware River, about a mile 
distant; convenient to the Philada. and Balti- 
more Railway; with beautiful and long-culti- 
vated grounds, 

2. “Sr. Lxonarp’s House, West Philadelphia,” 
on Chestnut Street. 

3. “1135 Spring Garden Street,” Philadelphia. 

For particulars, address MoTHER SuUPEKIOR, 
Sharon Hill, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CONVENT OF 


OUR LADY OF LORETTA. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 

Under the direction of the Ladies of Loretto. 

This Iastitution is beautifully situated on a 
high and healthy location, overlooking the 
Falls, on the Canada side, and cannot be equaled 
for the sublime and extensive view which it 
affords of the Falls, Rapids, and Islands in the 
vicinity. 

The course of instruction embraces every 
branch suitable to the complete education ot 
young ladies, with the strict attention to their 
moral and polite deportment. 

Two gold medals will be presented by His 
Excellency, Lord Dufferin. 

4%@- Persons wishing to visit the Convent, wili 
find the “ Canada Southern” a convenient route 
from Buffalo. Trains stop at tne Convent for 

assengers and connect with the boat to and 
rom Toronto 





Mount St. Mary’s College. 
Near Emmittsburg, Frederick Oo., Md. 


This Institution is under the direction of 
an Association of Secular Cliergymen of the 
Catholic Church. It was founded in 1808, 
by the Rev. John Dubois, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, and chartered by the General 
Assembly of Maryland in 1830. 

The site is beautiful and healthy, and far 
removed from the distractions and moral 
dangers of a city. 

The buildings are large, the halls and 
rooms spacioas and comfortable, and the 
grounds extensive and well adapted for every 
healthy exercise. 

The system of education is a combined 
Classical and Commercial one, including the 
various arts and sciences usaally taught in 
Colleges of the first class. 


TERMS: 


For tuition, boarding, lodging, washing, 
and mending of linen, per session, $150 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Rev. JOHN A. WATTERSON, 
President. 





Villanova College. 
DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 


This institution, founded in 1842 and char- 
tered with University privileges in 1843, is 
under the charge of the Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Cias- 
sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly situated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania R.R. The buildings 
are large, and well equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-halls, play- 
rooms, with library, &c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College. Particular care is 
talsen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the grounds. 


TERMS: 
Board, tuition, washing and mending 


of linen, per session of 5 months, 
and payable in advance............$150 00 


Modern languages, music, and draw- 
ing at professors’ charges. 


Ecclesiastical students, per session of 
5 months...... ..ceeeee © cocceccooessecess 125 00 


Sommer vacation at College............. 40 00 
Books and stationery at current prices. 


For particulars, send for Catalogue to 


Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, 0.5S.A. 
President 





Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Founded 1789. 


For information, address as follows: 


GrorcEeTown CoLLEer, Rev, P. F. Heatry, 8.J. 


Law Scoot, Dr. Cuas. W. Horrman, Dean, Law 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C, 


Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 
jrand Boulevard and 132d 8t., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
snd the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
han is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
titutions. 

A Commercial Course is added, to which special 
stteation is paid. 

Entrance fee, board, washing, tuition, phy- 
sician’s fee, bed and bedding, per ses- 


sion of ten months $320 00 
Vacation at College.............. 60 00 


Mepicat Scoot, Dr. Francis A. AsuFoxp, Dean ooamiaes 
RROTHER ANTHONY, Direeror 


1330 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 











Arrangements for 
Arrangements for dinner can be made for boys 





,* ‘ “ . | 
KENSINGTON CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Rev. Moasignor Capel, with the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. 
Director, W. M. Hounyypuy, Esq., M.A., Gon. and Caius Col- 
D. F. CogHLan, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 
The Rev. J. RB. MADAN, M.A., Qu. Ooll., Oxford, 
Monsrevur M. J. Th. Fartpavct, Univ. de Paris. 
Asstetant Masters. Herr J. Gaper, University of Heidelberg. ’ 

A special department, called the Modern School. is now formed, preparing boys, 14 years old and 
upwards, for the army, etc., examinations direct. Apply to the Headmaster, Cedar-villa, Kensington, 
dining in the middle of the day can also be made. 
coming from a distance. 

This Institution, under the eareand management of the Christian Brothers, is loeated 
in one of the most picturesque portions of the State, and affords rare opportunities to 
While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the College, our own lan- 
guage receives special attention. The daily exercises of the students in Grammar, 
author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions are dwelt upon in 
the spirit of sound oritieiam and philology. For partieulays see Catalogue. 
Botranee Fee, . ° ° ° ° ° - 1000 
Physician's Fee, . . Sh es ° ° 6 00 
Piano, $60; Guitar, Violin, and Flute, each, . - 4000 
Drawing, . . . . . 8000 


Warwick Road, Kensington, London, 8. W. 
lege, Cambridge. 
Right Rev, MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 

| T. Frawyery, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
H. F. J. Vavenan, Esq., B.A. 8.C.L., Ch.Ch., Oxford And Drilling Sergeant 
London, w 

Rock Hill Coll 
the student desirous of fitting himself for Civil Engineering, Mercantile, or Literary 
Composition, and Rhetoric, are publicly diseussed and corrected in the class-room. 
TERMS: 
Graduating Fee, . e . . ° . - 500 
Beoks and Stationery at eurrent 


Opened in February, 1873, for the sons of gentlemen, between the ages of 9 and 17 (or 18), by Right 
E. 8. Gain vue, Esq., M.A., late Sch. of Qu. Col., Ox’d 
Head Master. 
mersmith. 
T. A. Roprnson, Esq., C.C.C., Oxford. CuaPLain—Rev. C. H. MOORE, M.A. 
Tuition Fees, £16 16s.and £21. Boarding-houses are opened near the school 
pursuits. 
The English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, . . $260 00 
Vacation at College, . : . st «jo 5 QO 6 
BRO. BETTELIN, President. 


prices. 











Fourth Edition—Now Ready. 
| A NEW WORK BY CARDINAL MANNING. 


MISCELLANIES. 


By HENRY EDWARD, Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. 
TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 


CON TEN Ts: 


1. Roma Zterna: A Discourse before the Academia of the Quiriti, in Rome, on the 2615th Anni- 
versary of this City, April 21, 1863. 2. The Work and the Wants of the Catholic Chureh in England, 
(Dublin Review, July, 1863). "3. On the ~~ ects Proper to the Academia; Session 1863-4. 4. Father 
Faber (Dublin Review, January, 1864). he Visit of Garibaldi to England: a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Edward Caldwell, M.P., etc., ete. rt Cardinal Wiseman (Dublin Review, April, 1865). 7. Inau- 
gural Address; Academia of the Catholic Religion, Session 1866-7. 8. French Infidelity; read before 
the Academia, May 19, 1867. 9. Ireland: a Letter to Earl Grey, 1868. 10. Inaugural Address; Aca- 
demia of the Catholic Religion, Session 1868-9. 11. On Progress: Addressed to the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, October 10,1871. 12. The Demon of Socrates: a Paper read before the Royal In- 
stitution, January 26, 1872. 13. A Letter to his Grace, the Archbishop of A Armagh, Primate of all Ire- 
land. 14. Dr. Nicholson’s Accusation of the Archbishop of Westminster, September, 1873. 15. The 
Dignity and Rights of Labor: a Lecture delivered at the Mechanics’ Institutio ion, Leeds, on the 28th 
January, 1874, 16, The Church of Rome. Written by request for the Daily Telegraph newspaper, 1873. 
17. Cesarism and U Itramontanism, read before the Academia of the Catholic Religion, December 23, 
1873. 18. Ultramontanism and Christianity. 19. Christianity and Anti-Christianism. 20. The Pope 
and Magna Charta. 21. Inaugural Address, delivered at the Academia of the Catholic Religion, Man- 
chester, January 10, 1876. 22. Philosophy without Assumptions. 23. Frederic Ozanam. 

To which is added, The Independence of the Holy See, with an Appendix containing the Papal 
Allocution of March, 1877, with an English Translation. 

The above work is published in this country from stereotype plates made in London, and is the 
only authorized American edition of Cardinal Manning's work. 

One volume 12mo., nearly 900 pages, cloth extra, $2. The usual discount to the trade, the Catholic 
clergy, and religious institutions. 4@ Send in your orders for the Author's Edition. 








TEE ILL0sSsTRATEDYD 


CATHOLIC FAMILY ALMANAC 


FOR 


i878, 


co NTENTS. 


American Pilgrimage to Our Lady of Roc Ama- , General Councils, Synoptic Table of. 
dour, An Early. * La Moricitre’s Geography, General. 
“ Art Preservative of All Arts,” The: Gersen, John. 
Printing. Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Book-binding. Hierarchy of the United States. 
Astronomical Calculations. Illuminating Gas. 
Bayley, Most Rev. James R., D.D. | Iron Crown of Lombardy, The. 
Bollandists and their Library, The. Library of the Eremites of York. 
Bourgeois, Ven. Siste Longevity of the a | mame 
Calendars. | McElroy, Rey. John, S. 
Christo sher Columbus. | Oldest C Ravehas in the World, The. 
Chronology, Catholic, in the United States. Ozanam, Frederick. 


Church Days and Cycles of Time. Pontiffs, Roman, List of. 
Cross of St. Zachary. Prison of St. Peter, The, 
Days of Abstinence. Rates of Postage. 
| 
| 


Days of Fasting. Rassia and Turkey. 

Days of Obligation Sheep-shearing by Machinery 

Dispersion of the Jews. St. Debarras Invoked by ‘Unappy Wives. 

Doctors of the Church. St. Palais, Rt. Rev. M. M 

Earliest Irish Madonna, The. Two Words are Enough. 

Ecclesiastical Power - : America, Table Von Ketteler, Rt. Rev. Wm. Emanuel. 
showing the stren | White-legged Horses. 

: Father Schouvaloff, ete Convert. Why He could not Say the Creed. 


Franciscan Missions of California, The. ! 


Single copies, 25 cents; one dozen copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $15. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY COMPANY, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manager, 
9 Barclay Street, New York. 
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1878. ANNOUNCEMENT! 1878. 


“A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent electrotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth, 500 
pages. By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal Sehool, Pa. 


This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a 
unity of plan, and unfolded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other 
text-books. It is simple and natural in the details of its steps and processes, but ex- 
haustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied 
business transactions; to give important facts, phrases, and information of general 
use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; and to make clear and definite to in- 
structors much which has been indefinite on Investments, Banking, Exchange, Build- 
ing Associations, etc., etc. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of 
arithmetic, but in developing the number-idea it develops a normal growth of mind 
in the student. 


Price, by maul, Introduction, 85 cts. Exchange, 63 cts. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY. 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 


I. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 
INT. EX. 
. Brooks’s Primary, . ‘ . . ° : . : . $015 $012 
Brooks’s Elementary, ‘ ‘ . ; . , : ons 25 
8. Brooks’s New Mental, . . . : : ‘ . ‘ 25 18 
. Brooks’s New Written, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . " ; . 60 45 


Il. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises: 
INT EX. 
1. Brooks’s Primary, . , ‘ . ; , . ‘ - $015 $0 12 


2. Brooks’s Union, . , ‘ ‘ , . ; ae 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts: Part I, Part II. Each, . : 35 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and 
is a fuller course than the Union series, which combines them in one. 

These new books have become very popular, and because of their great success 
wherever tried are rapidly supplanting all other works in the best echools of both 
Parishes and Orders. 


BY MAIL INT. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature, ‘ . . . $0 60 $0 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 1 00 $7 
Contains valuable information on the proprieties and forms observed in corres- 


ponding with any one of the Church hierarchy. 
BY MAIL INT. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, . ” : . $0 45 $0 30 
Bouvier’s Astronomy. (Abridged, $1.50.) Full,. 1 67 
Montgomery’s Normal Union peng of Industrial 

Drawing. Each, : , 6 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, ‘ : ‘ "95 00 


Address, SOWER, POTTS & 00, Publishers, 
Circulars sent free. 580 Market St., Philadelphia. 














THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


FOR 1878. 


1. Tue design of this Review is the impartial and discriminating discus- 
sion of the prominent topics of the time, literary, scientific, social, political 
and religious. 

2. It recognizes the increasing demand for the latest and most mature 
views of individuals standing in the front rank of their respective callings, 
and presents articles from the most distinguished thinkers, litterateurs, 
artists and publicists. 

8. It designs to encourage the international sentiment of the age, 
and bring together upon its pages the literary and intellectual ability 
of all nations. It has already secured the foremost writers of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, the United States and other countries ; and 
their contributions, prepared especially for this Review, will appear in 
succeeding numbers. 

4. It not only addresses scholars and theorists, but practical men 
in business and the professions, and is of interest to members of the 
family. 

5. It devotes considerable space to notices of the most recent and 
important European and American Books, these notices being furnished 
by a corps of reviewers resident in London, Paris, Berlin, Florence and 
New York. 

6. Among the other striking features of this Review are the series 
of letters on Art in Europe by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the comments 
on current events of international interest by the principal editors, and 
articles on international law reform and arbitration by the leaders of the 
movement toward the formation of an international code of laws. 

“Among American Reviews the International is always conspicuous.” — 
Academy, London. 

“ Not equalled by any of its contemporaries, home or foreign, in spirit, 
style or ability.”—Jnterior, Chicago. 

“ This is the leading magazine of America.”—Elgin Courant, Scotland. 


Published Bimonthly. Price, $5.00 per Annum. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., 
NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


630 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL PAPER MILLS. 





Orders for all kinds of paper promptly executed 


at the shortest notice. 


CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


630 Market Street, Philadelphia. 




















BOUND COPIES OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


‘American Catholic Quarterly Review, | 


From January to October, 1877, comprising 768 elegantly 
printed royal octavo pages, are NOW READY, and will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address in the United States and Canada, 


on receipt of price, $6.00. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The leading Catholic magazine in the English language.”—New York Tablet. 

“It promises to be of grand service in the intelleetual world for the cause of truth.”— Toronto Tribune. 

“ Destined to occupy a high place in the Catholic literature of the country.”—Catholie Mirror. 

“The beauty of the typography has never been exceeded on this continent.”— Montreal Sun. 

“The style in which it is issued is neat, artistic, and beautiful. Al! its contents, too, are character- 
ized by a certain vigor which must hold the attention of readers.”—Christian at Work. 

“Tt is of such a character that it cannot fail to secure to it a general welcome from the Catholic 
public.”—Montreal True Witness. 

“ We disagree with our opponents; but we cannot afford to be ignorant of what their best men are 
saying and doing.”—New York Independent. 

“America cannot do without a Catholic Review, and here we have one of magnificent promise.”— 

ilot. 

“ By all odds the ablest, most scholarly and most attractive Roman Catholic Review yet issued in the 
country.”—Presbyterian Banner. 

“ Designed, evidently, to give Protestant sects a faithful shaking, and to fight the new battle of Ro- 
manism with vigor. We welcome it to the field."—Boston Watchman, 

“ We are in a state of quiet delight with this review, which exceeds verbal utterance just now.”— 
Catholic Citizen. 

“The publication of this Review will mark a momentous epoch in the history of Catholic literature.” 
—Sunday Democrat. 

“ Does great credit to the spirit and enterprise of its publishers, and to the intellectual force and 
ability of its staff of contributors.” — Western Catholic. 

“This Review will not only be of great service to the Roman Catholic Church in this country, but 
will take a prominent place in American periodical literature.”— Philadelphia Ti 

“The articles are by representative writers, and may be said to reflect the doctrines and principles of 
the Latin Church more authentically than any other publications of a similar kind in this country.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

“As presenting the views of cultivated American Roman Catholics on the great religious and intel- 
lectual questions of the day, it merits the attention not only of their brethren in faith, but of Protes- 
tants also who desire to give a candid consideration to their opponents’ arguments in support of their 
doctrines.”—New York Sun. 

“ Does not infringe upon any field now occupied by any Catholic magazine. It simply rises above 
all and proposes to discuss the most recondite branches—theological, polemical, scientific, literary, and 
political—that they consider more or less adequately, and in their relations rather than in their ele- 
ments.”’—North American, 


Address, 


HARDY & MAHONY, 
505 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa, 


Post-Office Box 2465. 





To avoid risk, please remit by Post-Office Order, Registered Letter, or Check 
payable to our order. 





THE CATHOLIC STANDARD. 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY JOURNAL. 
Is Devoted to the Defence of Catholic Principles and the Propagation of Sound 
Catholic Thought. 


Approved and Recommended by the Most Rev. JAMES F WOOD, Abp. of 
Philadelphia, and universally acknowledged to be one of the very best 
Catholic Papers published in the United States. 


RELIABLE CATHOLIC NEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND HOME NEWS, 
ARE MADE SPECIAL FEATURES. 


REGULAR WEEKLY LETTER FROM ROME, AND OCCASIONAL SPECIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE FROM DUBLIN, LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA AND BERLIN. 


GREAT ATTENTION IS PAID TO THA 


LITHBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
FOR WHICH ABLE CATHOLIC PENS ARE EMPLOYED. 


——— 
Terms, $2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance 


POSTAGE 20 CENTS A YEAR EXTRA. 


HARDY & MAHONY, 


Publishers and Proprietors, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CATHOLIC RECORD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF GENERAL LITERATURE, SUITABLE FOR 
ALL CLASSES OF CATHOLIC READERS. 

The RECORD abdounds each month with scholarly Essays on Religious, Scientific, and Literary subjects, from 
the pens of well known Catholic writers, and also gives a very large proportion of space to Stories, Poems, and 
matter of a light character. In a word, it has been the aim of the publishers to make the CATHOLIC 
RECORD a first-class Catholic Magazine for the people. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The RECORD contains a store of interesting literary pabulum that must ensure it a welcome in every 
Catholic household it enters.” —Western Celt. 

“ This monthly is fast becoming a favorite with all classes. Its mission to instruct and please is a great one, 
and nobly has it striven to fulfill it.""—‘* Catholic,” Pittsburg, Pa. 


sag __“ Philadelphia is fast waieing on some first- class Catholic talent, and the ‘Record’ is one of the cheering 
of its i '—The “ Catholic Mirror,’ Baltimore. 


“ This is one of the very best magazines in the country, in a literary point of view, and all the while it indi- 
cates Catholic doctrine, ion ond a vein of Christian piety runs through all its pages.”"—The ‘‘ Catholic 
ply ay te 








“ Families wishing a cheap Catholic ine should subscribe for the* Catholic Record.’ _It is full of all 
sorts of interesting Catholic stories for younger members of the household, besides its full share of more 
thoughtful articles Sibe the elder. The price is only $2.50 per annum,’’—The *‘ Catholic Vindicator.” 

“ One of our prime favorites one oopeae our American Catholic serials 1s, and has been almost from its first ap- 
pearance, the ‘ ‘ Eatholic Record,’ Philadel In its well-printed pages ag! are sure to find every month 
something very well worth reading and remembering.’"—The New York bi 

“ We have no more a approbation to bestow upon this monthly, which we heartily welcome to our 
table, than the reproducing of its leading article & _ unpretendi column. We like its tone, which has the 


truesound. Its vibrates in our ears as that of ; its manly Catholicity compels our hom- 
aries ods ‘or the justification of our estimate. To all our readers 


and in its fearless exhibition of it we i, periodical” i cont 
wo henstiie and and earnestly commend this Its cost is little, but its worth is great. We wish we had 
many ousl to our commaniéien. ities.""——The “* r,” New Orleans. 


$2.50 PER ANNUM NUM IN ADVANCE. 


Postrace 20 Carrs Exrna. 


HARDY & MAHONY, 
505 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















Mitchell’s New Series 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. Butler & Co., 
723 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


— - 2 o——————— 


The following testimonials show how highly the Series is approved of by those whose opinions and recom 
mendations are worthy of attention: 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto, Can. 


We hereby approve of Mitchell’s Geographies, and earnestly recommend their use in schools. 
tjoun Josern Lyncu, Archbishop of Toronto, 


Given at Sr. Micuagt’s Parace, Toronto, April 5, 1872. 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 0. 
Cincrenatt, O. 
As Mitchell’s Geographies are so highly approved of by the most eminent Catholic educators of the country, 


we recommend their use in all our schools in preference to any other text book on the subject. 
tjomn B. Purcett, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


From his Grace John M. Henni, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
Deeming them more accurate and reliable and worthy of confidence than any others, we recommend their use 
im all the schools of our diocese. 
From the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Green Bay. 
Green Bay, July 23, 1875 
We hereby oqgvere of Mitchell’s Geographies, and recommend them in preference to all others as the 
series on the subject before the public. + F. X. Kraursaver, Bishop of Green Bay. 


Tho text and maps are kept up to the times, and are far ahead of all competition. 


It is the Standard Geographical Series of America. 


For terms of introduction, address, as most convenient, the publishers, or 
Ww. R. KEFPGAN. 457 TWELFTH ST... CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROPRIATELY DESIGNED 


SEAL PRESSES & RIBBON STAMPS, 


FOR 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ASSOCIATIONS, MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, &., &c.. 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 








s@~ To insure against counterfeiting, every church, school, or 
association, giving fairs, lectures, concerts, or excursions, should 
have a stamp for tickets, A stamp appropriate for such a purpose 
can be had for from $8 to $12, with full instructions, by addressing 


J. GOLDSBOROUGSRH, 
19 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


oF 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
B49 and 881 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘ 


Alden (Joseph). By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., President of New York State Normal School 


— Ele 
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ments of Intellectual Philosophy . 

dies in Bryant,” 1 vol..2imo. Cloth, flexible ; : 

n’s Hand Adas of Ancient Geography, 25 Maps. 1 vol. 4to. Cloth 
nd Atlas of Modern Geography in 31 Maps. 1 vol. 4to. Cloth 

and Arnold's Manual of Grecian and Roman Antiquities, \2m0 


Cornciv's First Steps in Geography. | neat vol, prettily illustrated 


— Pri 


mary Geography. Revised edition 


— Intermediate Geography. WithNew Maps. Revised edition 
—— Grammar School Geography. Revised edition. Large 4to., 120 pages, 31 pages of Maps 
—— Physical Geography... ‘ ‘ 
—— High School Geography and Atlas. Revised edition . 

— Carda for the Study and Practice of Map Drawing. 4to. 1o printed cover 


Seri 


ies of Outline Maps, accompanied with a complete Key for the Teacher's use 


Deschanel A, P,). Natural Philosophy. Translated and edited, with extensive Additions 


by J 


D. Everett, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Complete 


in 1 vol., 8vo. With Problems and Index. Cloth. Copiously Illustrated ; 
Gillespie's Practical Treatise on Surveying. Copiously Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo 
Graham's English Synonymes,. Edited by Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University. 12mo. 


Guizot'’s History of Civilization. Notes by Prof. Henry, of New York University. 1 vol., 


12mo 


Half bound 


Prof. Harkness’s Series of Latin Text-Books. 


An Introductory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections aod 
Principles of the Language ‘ - ‘ 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. Revised edition. l2mo 

The Elements of Latin Grammar for Schools 

4 Latin Reader. With Exercises in Prose Composition 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition for Schools and Colleges 


Cesar’s 


Cicero's 


Commentaries on the Gallic War. With Notes, Dictionary, et 
Select Oratio»». With Notes and Vocabulary 


f 


Henslow's Botanical Charta, adapted for use in the United States. By Eliza A. Youmans 
Six in set, han somely colored. Per set 

History Prim, va. Edited by J. R. Green, M.A 
Greece. , BY C. A. Fyffe, M.A 
RomME Ry M. Creighton, M.A 


Euroer. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.1., LL.D 
OL) Greek Lire. By A. J. Mahaffy. 32me. Cloth ach 
EYeLanp. By J. R. Green, M.A. | 


Yrance. By Charlotte M. Yonge | 
RoMAN AnTiquitizs. By A.8 Wilkins M.A 
Nome Pictures of English Poets; for Fireside and Schoolroom. 1 vol., 12me 


Howe's 
Half 


Historical Shakspearian Reader. (Aw entirely new work.) 1 thick vol., 12mo 
bound 


— Shakepearian Reader. 12mo 


Hustey and Youmans. The Elements of rhueielogy and Hygiene; a Text-book for 
Educational Institutions. By Thomas H. Haxley, LL.D., F.R.S..and Wm. J. Youmans, M.D 
With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo 

Krusi’s Inventive Drawing : ‘ 

Part I. Synthetic Series, 4 Parts. Each 


Part 

Part 

Part 
Pa 
Pa 
A 


Il. Analytic Series. 6 Parts. Each 

IIT. Perspective Series. 4 Parts. Each 

IV. Advanced Perspective and Shading Series. (High School 
rtsiand2. Each 

rts3and4. Each....... - 

Manual to each series. Each....... 


Latham’'s Handbook of the English Language. I2mo 


Lockye 


v's Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. Richly Llustrated, and embracing the 
Latest Discoveries. By J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 


editor of “The Heavens,” “ Nature,” ete. American edition 
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FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


DIRECTORS. 
Alfred G. Baker, Geo. Fales, Wm. 8S. Grant, Gustavus 8. Benson, R. Dale Benson, 
Isaac Lea, Alfred Fitler, Thomas 8. Ellis, J. W. McAllister, Francis P. Stee) 
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OFFICERS. 
ALFRED G. BAKER, President. 
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Vice-President. 2d Vice-President Secretary. Assistant Secretary 


A. C. BLODGET, General Agent. 


THOMPSON DERR & BRO., Wilkesbarre, State Agents. 





TRADE MABE. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &e. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


67 Greene St., and 70, 72, & 74 Wooster St., 


(Between Broome anv Sprino Strreets,) 


NEW YORE. 


Careful attention will be given to the furnishing of Churches, Public Halls, Private 
Residences, &c., and designs for special purposes will be submitted when required. 


N.B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in going down town. 
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BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
O’SHEA’S 
Comprehensive Geographies. 
Admired by his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 


In addition to the many strong and earnest commendations of his COMPRE- 
HENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES which Mr. O’Shea has received from dis stinguished 
prelates and professors, he is now favored with the exalted commendation of these 


excellent Geographies by 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


Mr. O’Shea bas received, with the Apostolic benediction from his Holiness, the 
following letter from the distinguished prior of St. Clement’s, Rome: 


Str. CLEMENT’s, Rome, August 15, 1877. 

My Dear Mr. O’SHEA.—I received in due course the box containing your 
Comprehensive Geography for the Pope. On 5th June I had the honor of pre- 
senting it to His Holiness, together with your letter, which I translated into Latin 

THE HOLY FATHER ADMIRED VERY MUCH THE METHOD AND 
STYLE OF YOUR INCOMPARABLE BOOK, and as a pledge of his appre- 
ciation of the services you have rendered to the Catholic schools in America, he 
sends yourself and your family the Apostolic benediction 

Believe me, my dear sir, ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 

JosEPH MULLOOLY. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CEOCRAPHIES 


{re bevond dispute the best series of Geographies published. The maps are the best 


and clearest. The text is the most interesting and instructive. The illustrations are 
the finest and most appropriate. These Geographies have received the approval and 
blessing of Pope Pius LX., and are highly recommended by several Archbishops, 
Bishops, Heads of Religious Orders, and the Superiors of many of the leading Educa- 
tional Institutions in this Country. 


THE ( VOMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES. 


Number One, 13 ——— colored Maps, - - $0 50 
Number Two, 26 finely colored Maps, : 1060 
Namber Three, 34 finely colored Maps, - 1 so 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


“The Hoty Fatuer admired very much the method and style of your INCOMPARABLE BOOK.”— 
Joseru MULLOOLY, O.P., Prior of St. Clement's, Rome. 

“The most perfect and complete of the kind I have ever seen.”—P. A. Frenan, D.D., Bishop of 
Nashville 

“We thank Mr. O'Shea for a copy of his Comprehensive Geography, No.3. The work is superior 
to anything of the kind yet published.”"—Tuomas F. Henpriken, D.D., Bishop of Providence. 

“Excellent in every respect.”"—MONSIGNOR SETON 

“Excellent in every way.”—Jos. P. Keccer, S.J., late Prov. of Jesuits 

“Cannot fail to meet with deserved success."—Lapies OF THE SackeD Heart, Manhattanville. 

“Superior in every respect to any Geographies with which I am acquainted Rev. P. HENNESSY 
Jersey ( ity 

_ of all the books in that line the very best I have ever seen.”—Rerv. A. Kunis, Wyandotte, 
Renan. 

“ Deserves to become popular. The short descriptions and historical notes accompanying each clear 
map show to my mind uncommon discernment, and render the book a very instructive as well as a 
most interesting one.”—T. Cuaraux, 8.J., Superior General of the Jesuit Fathers of the New York and 
Canada Mission 

“Your series of Geographies are all that could be desired, simple, accurate, well illustrated and 
mapped, and suited to the capacity of every grade of Pupils.’—J. 5. ALemany, D.D., Archbishop of 
San Francisco 

“The story of the different countries is told with intelligent earnestness and in a sense more 
exactly according to truth than in any other Geography published in any country or in any language.” 

New York FPreeman’s Journal. ’ 

“We have no hesitation in saying that the whole series is one of rare excellence.”—American 

Catholic Quarterly Review 
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BAKER’ 


IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


By ANDREW H. BAKER, A.M., Pa.D. 


This Series of Mathematics must soon supersede all others. 


It is more simple and comprehensive. It saves time and labor, and renders the stndy 
of Mathematics easy and interesting. 

The design of this system of Mathematics is to bring Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom 
etry, and Trigonometry within the sphere of every student of Common Schools, as well 
as of Colleges. 

The Books of the series consist of— 


1.-BAKER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, - + $025 
1l.-BAKER’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, . 50 
il!.—-BAKER’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, ._. 75 
1V.—-BAKER’S ALCEBRA, - - - - + «© ; 1 25 

V.—-BAKER’S CEOMETRY, TRICONOMETRY 
AND TABLE OF LOCARITHMS, 8vo.,._. 1 50 


The following letters and extracts bear ample testimony to the merits of Professor 
Baker's Series of Mathematics. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLICc INsTRUCTION, BALTIMORE, Mp, 

I have examined Prof. Baker's Series of Mathematics, as carefully as the limited time at my disposal 
would admit, * * * T can cheerfully say, that I am very favorably impressed with the simplicity, 
brevity and conciseness of his methods, his clearness of arrangement, and admirable compression in 
statement. Such a series as his appears to be, is sadly needed in our schools, as most of the text-books 
now in use tend to obscure and perplex the student, by a multiplicity of details, and by differences of 
statement. HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


StaTE NORMAL Scnoot, LAFAYETTE SQUARE, BALTIMORE, March 26th, 1877. 
There is much that is new, at least to our American text-books, and the novelty always lies in the 
direction of greater simplicity and brevity. M. A. NEWELL, Principal 


Sr. Josepn’s ACADEMY, EMMITTsBuRG, MD., February 5th, 1878. 
Pror. A. BAKER :—It gives us great pleasure to express our unqualified pee of your work 
on Geometry and Trigonometry. It has been tested in the class-roum and fully carries out the features 
specified in your preface, viz.: simplicity and brevity, points so necessary in teaching youth. 


Respectfully, SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


No. 238 West Forty-Tuirp Street, New Yor, May 16th, 1878. 
Pror. Baker:—I have perused with great pleasure and satisfaction your Geometry. Though in 
some respects it is a departure from established methods, the accuracy and conciseness of its defini- 
tions, its originalty, its brevity and simplicity are features that will commend it to all cultivated and 
progressive educators. The book bears the impress of a logical and mathematical mind. Wishing you 
a rich reward for your mental labors, 
I am very truly yours, J. DUNLAP. 


P. O’SHEA, Publisher, 
37 Barclay St., New York. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF READERS 


This Series, having successfully stood the test of the school-room, has been highly approved and 
warmly recommended by the Superiors of the leading Colleges, Academies, and Schools, throughout 
the United States. 

[He ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE Primer, stiff covers 
fue ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE PRimeER, neatly and strongly bound 
Tue ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPELLING AND Keapine Boox, 64 pages, neatly and 
strongly bound suptitie 10 Ghdiaheianll ‘ : 
Tue [LLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SPELLING Book, 144 pages, 1 
rue ILLUSTRATED Progressive First READER............... 
' . “ SECOND READER.. 
e ys THIRD READER... 
“ - FourTH READER 
FirTH READER 
~ a new edition 
= . SixTuH READER, OR ORATORICAL CLA 
Tur Youne Lapres’ ProcressiveE Reaper = 
Loere ror Youne Lapigs. By Victor Doublet. 1&mo., cloth 
fue Prooressive Primary Cuarts. Eight Numbers......... , 


SSRSSSSRERTS 


The Best Bible History for School or Family Use. 


LESSONS IN BIBLE HisToORY. By a Teache............0-ccccecscesereeesessersnceessees . 
It is bound up also in three separate parts, at 50 cents each 

BaLMES’ CRITERION; or How To Detect ERROR AND ARRIVE aT TRUTH. 

1 vol., 12mo ; : 

Batmes’ Locic. Translated from the Spanish. 

ELEMENTS OF Looic. By Victor Doublet 

PRIMARY GRAMMAR sn cengucanqneve cageduqnenss cestas capqneapceceneees 

({UIDE TO SPELLING, Adopted by the Christian Brothers 

luk MaNnvuat. Or OrnTHOGRAPHY. Adopted by the Christian Brothers.... 

fut DICTATION SPELLING Book codetedesoceses 

THe COLUMBIAN SPELLING Book.... 

fue CaTuoLic Youtus’ Hymn» Book, with Music.... 

lux CaTuoiic Yourss’ Hymy Book, without Music 


sx 


SSESENsSss 


From Most Rev. Archbishop Wood. 


It affords me much pleasure to recommend to our Catholic Schools your “ Illustrated 
Progressive Series of Readers,” both for the matter they contain and the neat style in which they are 
published I am, respectfully, your obedient servant in Christ, 

+ James F. Woop, Archbishop of Philadelphia 


DEAR SIR 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 1872. 


Convent of Mercy, Davis Street, Providence, R. I. 
Dear Str:—Having given the “ Progressive Readers ” the test of the school-room, I am happy to say 
hat they give entire satisfaction. They are the best Readers we ever used. I hope betore long to see 


them introduced into every Catholic School. Yours, very respectfully, 
5S. M. Bernarp. 


St. Alphonsus’ Convent of Mercy, St. Andrew's Street, New Orleans. 


DEAR Str :—For several months we have been using your “Progressive Readers,” and are greatly 
pleased with them. They really deserve their name, Progressive, and we feel convinced that wherever 
they are introduced the irksomeness, so often all but inseparable from learning or teaching, will be ia 
, great measure removed, Very respectfully, yours, 

THE SisTeRs oF Mercy. 


From the Sisters of Charity, St. Gabriel’s Academy, New York. 

RespEcTED Str:—We take great pleasure in stating that we have introduced your “ Illustrated Pro- 
yressive Readers” into our schools, They give entire satisfaction. The selections are choice and high- 
toned. The Readers are what they proiess to be—-Progressive—beginning at A BC, and conducting 


to the highest point of education. ok , n 
Sisters or CHARITY, St. GABRIEL’s, New York. 


Pr. O’°SHBHA, 
PUBLISHER, 
37 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


RODRIGUEZ CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. New 
Edition, from new type, 2 vols,, 12mo, . 


Two volumes in one, 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN; on, Tue Sprrirvat Lire Re- 
pucED To 17s First Principies. Translated from the French 
of Rev. I. B. Saint Josz, author of “ Knowledge and Love 


of Jesus Christ.” 1 vol., 12mo, 


OP KANE ON THE RUBRICS. New Edition, contain- 
ing the Appendix on Penance and Matrimony, 1 vol., 8vo, 
Tae AppeNpDIxX TO THE ABove Work, on Penance and Matri- 


mony, separate, 


GLORIES OF MARY. By Sr. A.pnonsus Sianont. New 
Edition, edited: by Rev. Father Caffin, Provincial of the 


Redemptionists in England, 


MARY THE MODEL OF CHRISTIANS. From 


the Italian of Farner Saryini, 8. J. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


DARRAS’ GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 4 vols., 820 pages, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Archbishop Spelding, and a History of the Church 
in the United States by the late Rev. C. 1. White, D.D., 


handsomely bound in cloth, 


P. O°PSHEHEA, Publisher, 
No. 87 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


. $2 
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MONROE’S PRIMARY READING-CHARTS. 


A TREASURE FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The task of teaching and learning to read is made easy and delightful 
by the use of Monrve’s Primary Reading-Charts. We have no hesitation 
n announcing these Charts as the most useful, practical, and economical of all the 
means yet devised for teaching the first steps in reading. 





fa n/h a § 
fan has 


an as 


PRICES. 


\rranged for con a ¥ 
venient use in three Fan has Set of 50 numbers, 


«lifferent ways. the fan . ; Ann salt $7.00. 
Ist. By hanging ‘ 


yainst the wall by I can see Ann. 2 | tack-Frames, 
<trings from each ri 
ani Ann has a fan. 50 cents 


1 


ad. By use of a ef =F a see the fan, 
Hack-Frame which , Fan 
ean be placed on a me, Aun, 
desk or table, ave _— = 
eut 


asc ls, $1 OO. 
} fan me. 
= == 


= 


il By use of the -~ The charts can 
Back-Frame on a . ‘ be rolled and sent 
movable flooreasel. 3 i by mail without 


injury. 


They may be used as an introduction to any series of reading-books, 
«ing so arranged that they admit the use of either the ** Phonic,’’ ** Word’? or 
** Alphabetic Method.” They are, however, most effective when taught on the 
Phonie plan, as they are made up entirely of phonic words, carefully graded and 
printed in the ordinary form of type. 

Fuil and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so that 
the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. One chief excellence 
of the lessons is that it is almost dmpossible to use them in the humdrum, 
drawling style. The thoughts are natural, and their expression so easy that they 
almost “say themselves” in a sprightly and animated tone, such as should alone be 
permitted in the reading of little children. 

The Charts comprise 50 numbers, 25 x 30 inches in size. They 
are beautifully printed on Manilla Parchment paper (stronger and more 
durable than pasteboard) with large, clear type made expressly for the purpose, and 
illustrated with pictures drawn with special adaptation to the lessons. They are mounted 
in the most convenient form for practical use. 


A Single Set will do service for several years. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1878 EDITION 


OF 


FR. PUSTET'S 


Missle ROWAN TY SMALL FOL 


The edition of 1875 (4,000 copies) sold in less than 
two years. It can be had with offices for | 


CAPUCHINS, 


FRAN CISCANS, 


JESUITS, 
‘ 
REDEMPTORISTS. 
( 


Pustet’s Liturgical Publications are known as the most correct editions 
now in existence, as they are approved by the 8S. Congre- 
gation of Rites—the highest authority of 
the Catholic Church. 


FR. PUSTET. 


(Typogr. S. Sedis Apostol. et S Congreg. Cong. Rituum.) 


New Yorxk: Box 5613. Crnemn ati, O.: 204 Vine St. 





THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


ScHoot & (ovtecite {jext-fooxs. 


Published by Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co., New York and Chicago. 


This popular series comprises ably prepared and well-graded Text-Books 
in every branch of study. For full descriptive notices see our Catalogues, 
which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


SANDERS’ UNION READERS, SPELLERS AND PRIMERS. whem: baitahegphgee 


joyed for many years a national ré Soe yn, and are mow more largely used in the public schools 
than any others of like character. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. An entirely new series; fully and handsomely illustrated, 


and surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation, and in cheapness 


SWINTON’S WORD-BOOK SERIES. A series of Text-Books in Oral and Written Spelling and 


Word-Analysis, of unparalleled popularity. 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. ve cresnest, vest graded, and cheapest Geographies 


ever published. Only Two Books. 


ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. ne most popuiar, ana 


most widely used series of Mathematics ever published. 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS, ne winote sunjoct of Arithmetis 


and Algebra practically treated in Three beautiful Books. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. ew revises raion. more generat 


ed throughout the United States and Canada than any othe stem 


KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 1 trons, rcioa, and wey approve cour i 


English Grammar. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, ruc standara authority of the English language i 


Orthography, Definition and Pronunciation. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES. 
WHITE’S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. 
BRYANT AND STRATTON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


GRAY’S BOTANY. 
DANA’S GEOLOGY. 
WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


WOODBURY’S GERMAN. 
MANTILLA’S SPANISH READERS. 
LOOMIS’ MUSIC. 


TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, &c. 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


*_* For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


133 and 135 State Street, Chicago. 
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1878. ANNOUNCEMENT! 1878. 


“A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 


The publishers tuke pleasure in announcing, in permanent electrotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth, 500 
pages. By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Pbh.D., Principal of Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, Pa. 


This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a 
uyity of plan, and unfolded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other 
text-books. It is simple and natural in the details of its steps and processes, but ex- 
haustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied 
business transactions; to give important facts, phrases, and information of general 
use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; and to make clear and definite to in- 
structors much which has been indefinite on Investments, Banking, Exchange, Build- 
ing Associations, ete., ete. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of 
arithmetic, but in developing the number-idea it develops a normal growth of mind 
in the student. 


Price, by mail, Introduction, 85 cts. Exchange, 63 cts. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY. 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 
Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 


INT EX. 
|. Brooks’s Primary, . , ; ‘ , : : $0 15 $0 12 
2. Brooks’s Elementary, , , . , ‘ ‘ ; 80 25 
3. Brooks’s New Mental, . P ‘ : . ‘ , F 25 18 
4. Brooks’s New Written, . ‘ . , . : : . 60 45 
Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises : 

INT. EX. 
1. Brooks’s Primary, . : : . . ‘ . $015 $0 12 
2. Brooks’s Union, . : ’ . . ° ; es 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts: Part I, Part II. Each, . : 35 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmeties into two books, and 
is a fuller course than the Union series, which combines them in one. 

These new books have become very popular, and because of their great success 
wherever tried are rapidly supplanting all other works in the best schools of both 
Parishes and Orders. 

BY MAIL INT. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, s ; . . $0 60 $0 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, ; ‘ , ‘ : 1 00 67 


Jontains valuable information on the proprieties and forms observed in corres- 
ponding with any one of the Church hierarchy. 
BY MAIL INT. 


' Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, ‘ : , . $0 45 $0 80 
Bouvier’s Astronomy, (Abridged, $1.50.) Full,. 1 67 
Montgomery’s Normal Union cyaem of Industrial 

Drawing. Each : 6 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, : . ; . 26 00 


Address, SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


Circulars sent free. 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We respectfully submit the following, selected from a very large number of recom- 
mendations : 
Sisters Or Notre Dame, CINCINNATI. 


We have been using Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic and Geometry for some time 


and must say they 
are the best we have ever used.’ y 


SISTER LOUISE, 


Superioress of the Sisters of Notre Dame, Cincinnati. 
VILLA MARIA, WESTCHESTER. 
‘We have been using Brooks’s Mathematical series for some time, and consider them the best 
published, and recommend them MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Mr. Sr. Vincent, N.Y. 


in our opinion, the works of a master-hand, and we deem them 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 


‘ Brooks's series of Arithmetics are 
the very best published.” 


Quepec, Dec. 5th, 1877. 


Gentlemen Your series of Mathematics seem to us very commendable. We will be very happy to 
make it known to our friends Yours truly 


BROTHER APHRAATE, 
Director of the Christian Brothers 


CATHEDRAL Scnoot, ALTON, ILI 
Brooks's Arithmetics please me very much, especially the New Written, It is in my opinion the 
vest book before the public at the present time, and Mr. Brooks's Elementary is as good.” 


BRO. DANIEL (Brothers of the Holy Cross) 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa., May 7th, 1878 
We have been using Dr. Brooks's Arithmetics for some time. I like them very much for the 
Analytical system underlying the whole series. 
Dr. Brooks's Mental Arithmetic is of such importance that no respectable school can afford to be 
without it Rev. R. KINAHAN, 
St. Matthew's, Conshohocken, Pa 


Evizaverta, N. J. 
Brooks's Arithmetics are the best works of the kind we have ever seen 


We hope the efforts you are making to supply the different schools, will meet with the encourage- 
ment it so well deserves 


Yours respectfully, SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


ACADEMY OF THE SacrED Heart, Hopoxken, N. J 
We can not too highly recommend Brooks’s New Normal Mental Arithmetic 
Having used it for the past year, we find it superior to any book of the kind ever produced. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 


ACADEMY OF THE VisrraTION, WILMINGTON, June 10th, 1878. 
We have been using Dr. Brooks's series Arithmetics, Algebras and Geometries for the past year; and 
the Normal Mental during several years. We are better pleased with this series than any heretofore 
used in our Academy, and find that our ee have made more progress, and the labor of the teachers 
much lessened since we adopted them. Westlake’s Common School Literature is also a splendid book. 


SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Wilmington, Del. 


Sr. Joun’s Scuoot, Trenton, N. J. 
Having been using Brooks's series of Arithmetics during the past year, we are happy to state, that 
for elucidation, conciseness, and thoroughness, they have given more satisfaction than any other yet 
introduced into our schools SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Sr. Francis’ Scnoot, Trenton, N. J. 


It gives us great pleasure to express our gratitude for Brooks's Arithmetic. The divisions and 
methodical arrangement of the books, place the matter in its striking light before the teacher and 
pupil. We are happy to recommend it for its excellence. It is so clear and intelligible that we hope it 
will be soon adopted in every school. SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 


Sr. Perer’s Scuoo., New Brunswick, N. J. 
We take great pleasure in stating that we have introduced Dr. Brooks's serie: of Arithmeties into 
our school, and find they give unbounded satisfaction. SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Sr. Vincent DE Pavut ScHoor, Brooxtiyy, E. D 


Brooks's Arithmetics are used in our school and have given so much satisfaction that we feel it our 
duty to advocate their adoption. We are very much pleased with them and have recommended them 
to many other schools, where we hope to see them in use. SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


For full particulars, address, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


530 Market Street, Philada. 
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Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


Grand Boulevard and 132d St., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
stitutions. 

A Commercial Course is added, to which specia) 
atteation is paid. 


Entrance fee, board, washing, tuition, phy- 
sician’s fee, bed and oe ad r ses- 
sion of ten months.. . $320 00 
Vacation at College... 60 00 


BROTHER ANTHONY, Director. 





Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Founded 1789. 





For information, address as follows: 


GrorcrtTown CoLiecos, Rev, P. F. Hracy, 8.J. 
Law Scoot, Dr. Cuas. W. Horrman, Dean, Law- 


Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Mepicat ScHoot, Dr. Francis A. ASHFORD, Dean, 





1330 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C, 





KENSINGTON CATHOLIO PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Warwick Road, Kensington, London, 8. W. 


Opened in February, 1873, for the sons of gentlemen, between the ages of 9 and 17 (or 18), by Right 
Rev. Monsignor Capel, with the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster 
Director. W. M. Hunwyepuy, Esq., M.A., Gon. and Caius Col- 


Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D, 
Head Master. 
The Rev. J. B. MADAN, M.A., Qu. Ooll., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters. 


H. F. J. Vavenan, ~~ ae. 8.C.L., Ch.Ch., Oxford 
T. A. Ropinson, Esq., C C.C., Oxford. 

A special department, called the Modern School, 
upwards, for the army, etc., examinations direct. 
London, W. 

Tuition Fees, £16 16s, and £21 


coming from a distance. 


Boarding-houses are opened near the school. 
dining in the middle uf the day can also be made. 


lege, Cambridge. 

E. 8. Gain pe, Esq., M.A., late Sch. of Qu. Col., Ox'd 

D. F. CoguLan, Esq., C.T., 5. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

T. Flannery, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Monsteur M. J. Th. Faritpavucr, Univ. de Paris. 


| Here J. Gaper, University of Heidelberg. 


And Drilling Sergeant 
CuapLain—Rev. C. H. MOORE, M.A. 
is now formed, preparing boys, 14 years old and 


Apply to the Headmaster, Cedar-villa, Kensington, 


Arrangements for 
Arrangements for dinner ean be made for boys 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





Founded (for young men above the age of 17) by the Catholic Hierarchy of England, 
at the suggestion and with the Blessing of the Holy Father. 





Rector—Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Pro Vice-Rector—Rev. W. C. ROBINSON, Fellow of New College, Oxon. 


Professors. 

Christian Doctrine—The Right Rev. the Recror. 

Scripture and Ecclesiastical History—The Rev. the 
Pro Vice-RecrTor. 

Natural Theology—The Rev. R. CLARKE. 

History of Philosophy—Rev. R. CLARKE. 

Classics—Professor Patty, M.A., Cam. 

Hebrew and The Septuagint—CuARLES SEAGER, M.A., 
Oxon. 

The Science of Language—CuHaRLEs SEAGER, M.A., | 
Oxon, 

Biology—Prof. St. GrorGEe Mivart, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
Sec. L. S. 

Chemistry—Prof. Barr, M.A., Oxon. 





Tutors. 


| Classies—H. W. Luoyp, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 


Mathematics—E. BuTLER, Esq , M.A., T.C.D. [Cam. 


| Bnglish Literature—Gorvon Tompson, Esq.. M.A. 


History—GORDON Tuompson, Esq., M.A., Cam. 











x Devas, Exq., M.A., Oxon. 

| Geology—Rev. W. RoBeERTs, Merton Col., Oxon. 
| Civil Engineeri J. Cox, Esq., M.A., 
French—Mous. LACORDAIRE, JA. Paris. 
German—Rev. W. BENDER. 


Readers. 
Indian Law and Jurisprudence—L. BIaLk, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 
| International Law and the Code Napoleon—Mons. C. 
RvueeeoeRr, M.A., D.C.L., Geneva. 


CuapLtarin—Rev. G. ANGUS. 


Two classes of students may be admitted: 1. Those who wish to follow the normal! course of four 


years’ study. 


2. Those who are specially preparing for the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and Law. 


Apritastiom for admission should be addressed to the Rector, the Right 
Ber era GNOR CAPEL, University House, Wright's Lane, Kensington, 
-ondon, ° 


3Tur Terms are: £50 per annum for Tutorial Fees, and £100 to the House of Residence for board 
and lodging. The latter sum is not paid by those who live with their families. 
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St. John’s College, 


FORDHAM, N. Y¥. 


This college is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and offers every facility for a clas- 
sical and acommercial education. It belongs 
to the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association, 
of the United States. The buildings are 
spacious and thoroughly ventilated. The 
grounds are extensive and well laid out for 
college purposes 

Terus.—Tuition, board, and lodging, 
$300 per annum, payable half yearly in 
advance 

F. Witt1aM Gockety, 8.J., President. 

Sept. 20, 1876. 


St. Mary’s College, 


(Classical and Commercial,) 


Marion County, Kentucky. 


(Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.) 
Half sessions open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and first day of February. 
TERMS: 
Board and tuition, per annum........9200 00 
Bedding, washing and mending 25 00 
cy | eae 6 00 
Half yearly in advance. 
The College is situated in one of the 
healthiest portions of Kentucky. 
For particulars apply to 


Rev. D Fennessy, C.R., President. 





THE SOHOOLS OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS, 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Boly Child Jesus. 


The several Schools for Young Ladies, under 
the care of these Religious, will be reopened on 
the First Monday in September, viz.: 

1. The School of “SHarow Hri1, Delaware Co., 
Pennsylvania.” Six miles below Philadelphia, 
overlooking the Delaware River, about a mile 
distant; convenient to the Philada. and Balti- 
more Railway; with beautiful and long-culti- 
vated grounds, 

2. “Sr. Leonarp’s Houss, West Philadelphia,” 
on Chestnut Street. 

3. “1135 Spring Garden Street,” Philadelphia. 

For particulars, address MorHerR SuPERIOR, 
Sharon Hill, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CONVENT OF 


OUR LADY OF LORETTA. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 

Under the direction of the Ladies of Loretto. 

This Institution is beautifully situated on a 
high and healthy location, overlooking the 
Falls, on the Canada side, and cannot be equaled 
for the sublime and extensive view which it 
affords of the Falls, Rapids, aud Islands in the 
vieinity. 

The course of instruction embraces every 
branch suitable to the complete education of 
young ladies, with the strict attention to their 
moral and polite deportment. 

Two gold medals will be presented by His 
Excellency, Lord Dufferin. 

&@- Persons wishing to visit the Convent, will 
find the “ Canada Southern” a convenient route 
from Buffalo. Trains stop at tne Convent for 
passengers and connect with the boat to and 
from Toronto. 





Mount St. Mary’s College. 


Near Emmittsburg, Frederick Oo., Md. 


This Institution is under the direction of 
an Association of Secular Clergymen of the 
Catholic Church. It was founded in 1208, 
by the Rev. John Dubois, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, and chartered by the General 
Assembly of Maryland in 1830. 

The site is beautiful and healthy, and far 
removed from the distractions and moral 
dangers of a city. 

The buildings are large, the halls and 
rooms spacious and comfortable, and the 
grounds extensive and well adapted for every 
healthy exercise. 

The system of education is a combined 
Classical and Commercial one, including the 
various arts and sciences usually taught in 
Colleges of the first class. 


TERMS: 
For tuition, boarding, lodging, washing, 
and mending of linen, per session, $150 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
Rev. JOHN A. WATTERSON, 


President. 





Villanova College. 
DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 


This institution, founded in 1842 and ehar- 
tered with University privileges in 1843, is 
under the charge of the Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Clas- 
sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly situated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania R.R. The buildings 
are large, and well equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-halls, play- 
rooms, with library, &c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College. Particular care is 
talsen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the grounds. 


TERMS: 
Board, tuition, washing and mending 


of linen, per session of 5 months, 
and payable in advance............$150 00 


Modern languages, music, and draw- 
ing at professors’ charges. 


Ecclesiastical students, per session of 
5 months............ coe seccccovecscoeses 125 00 


Summer vacation at College............ 40 00 
Books and stationery at current prices. 


For particulars, send for Catalogue to 


Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, 0.S.A. 
President 








LIFE-SIZE MEDALLION OF POPE PIUS IX. 
In Solid White Bronze. Modelled by Barberis in Bas-Relief. 


This is the best representation of the late Pope, as he appeared in the vigor of his life, that has ever 
been offered, in a form more durable than paintings or marble, executed by an artist of ability, and re- 
ceiving the most favorable epiniens of art critics. 

This medallion will always be valuable as a specimen of art older than the Christian religion, as a 
memente of a Pontificate destined to hold a leading place in history, and of a Pope not leas honored for 
his high office than for his loving qualities as the Father of his people. 

; The following testimony is universally confirmed : 
ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, CATHEDRAL, LOGAN SQUARE, ' 
PAXSON, COMFORT & CO. PHILADELPHIA, Fe bruary 22, 1878. ; 

Gentlemen: 1 have seen aud admired your beautiful Medallion of Pope Pius IX. The likeness is 
most striking, and the whole work in excellent taste. It is ce rtainly a most agreeable souvenir of the 
deceased Pontiff. I am, dear sirs, very ré - tfully your obedient servant, 

+tJAMES F. WOOD, Archbishop, P hiladelphia 
“It seems to me to be a correct likeness of the Holy Father as he appeared about 15 years ago, and 


is very creditably executed.” +ARCHBISHOP GIBBON 
“T feel no hesitation in adopting - my own the highly favorable opinion expressed by his Grac €, 
Archbishop Wood.” AMES L. CLAGHORN, Prest. Penna. Academy of Fine Arts. 


The following is from the Rev. Mr. De ems, a prominent Presbyterian Clergymen of New York ; 

“ Having had an opportunity te know the face of the late Pope, I can freely testify that I think the 
White Bronze Medallion is a remarkably fine representation oft that remarkable eountenance, and has 
the additional value of being an admirable work of art.” 

Bayard Taylor, speaking of a similar medallion of Washington, says, “ The color is very nearly that 
of the slaty-gray clay whieh sculptors use in modelling, and as the entire surface is finished with the 
sand-blast, which removes all unpleasant hardness of the lines without diminishing their strength, the 
general effect is much preferable to that of ordinary bronze. For a work designed to be popular, it is 
stamped = unusual taste and artistie merit."—New York Tribune. 

To the clergy, institutions, and all others interested in the late Pope and in cherishing art in a most 
enduring form, this Bronze Medallion presents great attractions. 

It is most elegantly framed, and will be forwarded to any address by express for $50.00, with the 
privilege of examination before payment. 


PAXSON, COMFORT & 00., 523 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Proprietors for the Middle States, South, and West. 


W. 8. BARLOW, 206 Broadway, New York, 
Proprietor for New York and New England. 
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Mitchell’s New Series 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. HH. Butler & Co.,, 
723 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The following testimonials show how highly the Series is approved of by those whose opinions and recom 
mendations are worthy of attention: 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto, Can. 
We hereby approve of Mitchell’s Geographies, and earnestly recommend their use in schools. 
tjoun Josern Lyncu, Archbishop of Toronto, 
Grven at Str. Micnart’s Patace, Toronto, April 5, 1872. 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 0. 
Cinctnnatt, O, 
As Mitchell's Geographies are so highly approved of by the most eminent Catholic educators of the country, 
we recommend their use in all our schools in preference to any other text book on the subject. 
tjoun B. Purcer., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
From his Grace John M. Henni, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
Deeming them more accurate and reliable and worthy of confidence than any others, we recommend their use 
in all the schools of our diocese. 
From the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Green Bay. 
Green Bay, July 23, 1875 
We hereby approve of Mitchell's Geographies, and recommend them in preference to all others as the bese 
series on the subject before the public. + F. X. Kxaursaver, Bishop of Green Bay. 


Tho text and maps are kept up to the times, and are far ahead of all competition, 


It is the Standard Geographical Series of America. 


For terms of introduction, address, as most convenient, the publishers, or 





[X. M. R. KEBGAN,. 457 TWELFTH ST... CHICAGO, ILL. 

, " + 

.« | Lhe Church and Gentile World 

— AT THE 

on, as a 

yred fo FIRST PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

RE, } BY 

os REV. AUG. J. THEBAUD, 8.J. 

seamed This great work is issued in 2 large octavo volumes of over 500 pages each, printed 

- A on fine tinted paper, with 4 Geographical Maps, beautifully and substantially bound. 

- PRICE, $6.00, COMPLETE. 

~ ~ Will be ready to send to subscribers about 15th of April. The maps have caused a 
delay of two weeks, 

ly that 

ith the 

th, the THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX. 


ar, it is 
& most By REV. BERNARD O’RIELLY. 


ith the Has reached the sale of over 22,000 copies in less than seven months. 


SMART MEN WANTED in all parts of the country to solicit orders for 


these and other very popular works. 


P. F. COLLIER, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Philadelphia, June 6, 1878. 


The undersigned has completed ali arrange- 
ments with J. G. Ditman §& Co., S. W. cor. 6th 
and Jayne Streets, Philadelphia, for the sale of 
all Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills Paper 
manufactured by him, and the furnishing of 
all orders that he may be favored with in the 
various kinds of Printing, Writing, and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers that may be wanted from time 


to time. 


Very respectfully, yours, 


CHAS. MAGARGE. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Trastees, Teachers, Schoo! Committees, 


And those desiring to purchase Furniture, 
will find it to their advantage to examine 
our stock before purchasing elsewhere 
Twenty-rive Years’ Experience in this 
branch of industry has given us the advan- 
tage over the many houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country ; 
and we are enabled by the aid of machinery, 
and the use of several valuable patents, w hich 
we control, to offer all the modern improve- 
ments, at Prices raat Dery Competitions 
Bw Samples sent to reliable parties. For 
particulars and catalogue, address 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 Grove St., N. Y. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Sunday-School and Lecture-Room Settees. 


PLANS DRAWN. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
OUR NEW 


REVERSIBLE SETTEE 


is pronounced by all who have seen it to be the best 


in the market 
S@” Anything in the line of Furniture for Schools 
or Charches may be had by application to the above. 


HARPS. HARPS. 
E. J. BROWNE & CG. H. BUCKWELL, 


MAKERS OF GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, and SI-OCTAVE DOUBLE-ACTION HARPS. 


Warerooms, 110 West Houston Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED i810. 


These Harps are constructed on the most approved principles, with all the modern improve- 
ments of London and Paris. Particular care is taken to fit them for the extremes of climate 


ia this country. Prices also will be found advantageous. 


HARPS FROM $200 TO $1000. OG Strings, Music, and every requisite for the Harp. 





We respectfully refer to the following institutions in which our Harps are now in use, giving 
great sstisfaction, 
aCADEMY oF tax Visitation, Georgetown, D.C. 
Mount Sr. Viscaunt’s, Yonkers, N. Y. 
St. Carmznina’s Acapexr, Springfield, Ky. 
Sistaxs oF ras Visitation, St. Louis, Me. 
do.. de., be., be. 
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OFFERS THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


VECETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


TO BE FOUND IN AMERIOA, 
Embracing all the Home-Grown, as well as New and Rare Foreign Varieties. 


The Amateur Gardener and Florist will find all the novelties as they appear, obtained from reliable sources, 
and offered at fair and reasonable rates. 

The Market Gardener mov also obtain every variety. suited to his wants. at a moderate price 

THE GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT contains the largest and 
best selection of Plants in this country, occupying over sixty thousand square feet of glass, for hothouses 
greenhouses, and propagating frames 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—We annually import a large collection of the finest double and 
single Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Jonquils, and other bulbs for planting in the Autumn, a ful! 
descriptive catalogue of which is published on the Ist of August. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar is published annually on the Ist of January, and contains select lists of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Verbenas, Dahlias, Carnations, Geraniums, ete., with brief and practical 
directions for their culture, mailed to all who inciose a postage stamp, Address e 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clerqymen and Religious Institutions receive a special discount 


APPROPRIATELY DESIGNED 


SEAL PRESSES 
RIBBON STAMPS, 


Churches, Schools, Associations, Merchants, Lawyers, etc., ete,, 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





To insure against counterfeiting, every Church, School, or Associa- 
tion, giving Fairs, Lectures, Concerts, or Eacursions, should 
have a Stamp for tickets. A Stamp appropriate for 
such a purpose can be had for from $8 to $12, 
with full instructions, by addressing 


J. GOLDSBOROUGH, 


19 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
16 
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BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
O’SHEA’S 
Comprehensive Geographies. 
Admired by his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 


In addition to the many strong and earnest commendations of his COMPRE- 
HENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES which Mr. O’Shea bas received from dis stinguished 
prelates and professors, he is now favored with the exalted commendation of these 
excellent Geographies by 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


Mr, O'Shea bas received, with the Apostolic benediction from his Holiness, the 
following letter from the distinguished prior of St. Clement’s, Rome : 


St. CLEMENT’s, Rome, August 15, 1877 

My Dear Mr. O’SHEA.—I received in due course the box containing your 
Comprehensive Geography for the Pope. On 5th June I had the honor of ‘pre- 
senting it to His Holiness, together with your letter, which I translated into Latin. 

THE HOLY FATHER ADMIRED VERY MUCH THE METHOD AND 
STYLE OF YOUR INCOMPARABLE BOOK, and as a pledge of his appre- 
ciation of the services you have rendered to the Catholic schools in America, he 
sends yourself and your family the Apostolic benediction 

Believe me, my dear sir, ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 

JosEPH MULLOOLY. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CEOCRAPHIES 


Are beyond dispute the best series of Geographies published. The maps are the best 
and clearest. The text is the most interesting and instructive. The illustrations are 
the finest and most appropriate. These Geographies have received the approval and 
blessing of Pope Pius IX., and are highly recommended by several Archbishops, 
Bishops, Heads of Religious Orders, and the Superiors of many of the leading Educa- 
tional Institutions in this Country. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE G EOGRAPHIES.. 


Namber One, 15 Soe colored Maps, - 8050 
Number Two, 26 finely colored Maps, - 1 00 
Namber Three, 34 finely colored Maps, - 180 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


“The Hoty Fataer admired very much the method and style of your INCOMPARABLE BOOK.” 
Joseru MvuLLooLy, O.P., Prior of St. Clement's, Rome. 

“The most perfect and complete of the kind I have ever seen.”—P. A. Feenan, D.D., Bishop of 
Nashville 

“We thank Mr. O'Shea for a copy of his Comprehensive Geography, No. 3. The work is superior 
to anything of the kind yet published.”—Tuomas F. Henpriken, D.D., Bishop of Providence. 

“Excellent in every respect.”—MONSIGNOR SETON. 

“Excellent in every way.”—Jos. P. KEcver, 8.J., late Prov. of Jesuits 

“Cannot fail to meet with deserved success."—LapIes OF THE SackED HEART, Manhattanville. 

“Superior in every respect to any Geographies with which I am acquainted.”—Rev. P. HENNESSY 
Jersey City 

“Tt is of all the books in that line the very best I have ever seen.”—Rev. A. Kunis, Wyandotte, 
Kans; as. 
“ Deserves to become popular. The short descriptions and historical notes accompanying each clear 
map show to my mind uncommon discernment, and render the book a very instructive as well as a 
most interesting one.’—T. Cuagaux, 8.J., Superior General of the Jesuit F athers of the New York and 
Canada Mission. 

“Your series of Geographies are all that could be desired, ay accurate, well illustrated and 
mapped, and suited to the capacity of every grade of Pupils.”—J. 5. ALemany, D.D., Archbishop of 
San Dron isco 
“The story of the different countries is told with intelligent earnestness and in a sense more 
exactly according to truth than in any other Geography published in any country or in any language.” 

New York Freeman's Journal. ; 

“We have no hesitation in saying that the whele series is one of rare excellence.”—American 

Catholic Quarterly Review 
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BAKER’ 


IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


By ANDREW H. BAKER, A.M., Pa.D. 


This Series of Mathematics must soon supersede all others. 


[t is more simple and comprehensive. It saves time and labor, and renders the study 
1! Mathematics easy and interesting. 

The design of this system of Mathematics is to bring Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, and Trigonometry within the sphere of every student of Common Schools, as well 
as of Colleges. 


The Books of the series consist of— 


i.-BAKER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, - » $025 
-BAKER’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, . 50 
111.—-BAKER’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, ._. 75 
1V.-BAKER’S ALCEBRA, ._. os 1 25 

V.-BAKER’S CEOMETRY, TRICONOMETRY 
AND TABLE OF LOCARITHMS, 8vo.,._ . 1 50 


The following letters and extracts bear ample testimony to the merits of Professor 
Baker’s Series of Mathematics. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc INsTRUCTION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 

I have ex amined Prof. Baker’s Series of Mathematics, as careful'y as the limited time at my disposal 
would admit. * * I can cheerfully say, that I am very favorably ~~ y= with the simplicity, 
brevity and conciseness of his methods, his clearness of arrangement, and admirable compression in 
statement. Such a series as his appears to be, is sadly needed in our schools, as most of the text-books 
now in use tend to obscure and perplex the student, by a multiplicity of details, and by differences of 


statement. HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


StaTE NORMAL Scnoon, LAFAYETTE SQuaRE, BaLTImMore, March 26th, 1877 


There is much that is new, at least to our American text-books, and the novelty always lies in the 
direction of greater simplicity and brevity. M. A. NEWELL, Principal 


Sr. Joserpn’s ACADEMY, EMMITTSBURG, MD., February 5th, 1878. 
Pror. A. BAKER :—It gives us great pleasure to express our unqualified appropriation of your work 
on Geometry and Trigonometry. It has been tested in the class-roum and fully carries out the features 
specified in your preface, viz.: simplicity and brevity, points so necessary in teaching youth. 


Respectfully, SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


No. 233 West Forty-Tuirp Street, New York, May 16th, 1878. 
Pror. BAKrrR:—I have perused with te pleasure and satisfaction your Geometry. Though in 
some respects it is a departure from established methods, the accuracy aud conciseness of its defini- 
tions, its originaliy, its brevity and simplicity are features that will commend it to all cultivated and 
progressive educators. The book bears the impress of a logical and mathematical mind. Wishing you 
a rich reward for your mental labors, 
I am very truly yours, J. DUNLAP. 


P. O’SHEA, Publisher, 
37 Barclay St., New York. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF READERS 


This Series, having successfully stood the test of the school-room, has been highly approved and 
warmly recommended by the Superiors of the leading Colleges, Academies, and Schools, throughout 
the United States 
fuse ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE Paimer, stiff covers 
fue ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE PRIMER, neatly and strongly bound. .................. 
fue ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPELLING AND READING BOOK, 64 pages 

strongly bound seinen. deieidadiieiehidibedinkdainniieriegatibnbnseeimbbimands s 
THE ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SPELLING Book, 144 pages, 12mo., neatly and strongly bound... 
PHe ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE FIRST READER.........0...ccccescceseeeeceeeeeeeeers . ae 
‘ “ ag SECOND READER.. 
THIRD READER... 
FourTH READER 
FirtTH READER suenoveusss 
7 - a 
= . SixTH READER, OR ORATORICAL CLaAss Book.. 
rHE YOUNG LADIES’ PROGRESSIVE READER................cceeeseeeeeees , 
Loeic For Youne Laptirs. By Victor Doublet. 18mo., cloth.. 
rue Proeressive Primary Cuarts. Eight Numbers......... 


The Best Bible History for School or Family Use. 


LessONS IN Bipte History. By a Teacher.. 
It is bound up also in three separate parts, at 50 cents each 
BaLMes’ Crairerion; or How To Derecr ERgoR aND ARRIVE AT 
1 vol., 12mo 
SaLMeEs’ Logic, 


[Tue MANUAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY. Adopted by the Christian Brothers 
Pate DECPA TION GHRERAIS TOOE .0cccc ccceve c0ccne ccs0sesonssesnsnes cveses ceccsccceses 
Prue COLUMBIAN SPELLING Book ‘ - sane 

rue Catuoiic Yourus’ Hymwy Book, with Music.............. 

lux Catuo.iic Yourus’ Hymn Boox, without Music.. 


From Most Rev. Archbishop Wood. 


Deak Siz :—It affords me much pleasure to recommend to our Catholic Schools your “ Illustrated 
Progressive Series of Readers,” both for the matter they contain and the neat style in which they are 
published I am, respectfully, your obedient servant in Christ, 

+ James F. Woop, Archbishop of Philadelphia 
79 
72. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 18 


Convent of Mercy, Davis Street, Providence, R. I. 


Dear Str:—Having given the “ Progreasive Readers ” the test of the school-room, I am happy to say 
hat they give entire satisfaction. They are the best Readers we ever used. I — beiore long to see 
them introduced into every Catholic School. Yours, very respectfully, 
z 5S. M. BERNARD. 


St. Alphonsus’ Convent of Mercy, St. Andrew’s Street, New Orleans, 


DEAR Str :—For several months we have been using your “Progressive Readers,” and are greatly 
pleased with them. They really deserve their name, Progressive, and we feel convinced that wherever 
they are introduced the irksomeness, so often al) but inseparable from learning or teaching, will be ia 
. Very respectfully, yours, 


wgreat measure removed ours 
Tue SisTERs OF MERCY, 


From the Sisters of Charity, St. Gabriel’s Academy, New York, 


RESPECTED Str:—We take great pleasure in stating that we have introduced your “ Illustrated Pro- 
gressive Readers” into our schools. They give entire satisfaction. The selections are choice and high- 
The Readers are what they proiess to be—-Progressive—beginning at A BC, and conducting 
wo the highest point of education. 


toned. 


Sisters oF CHARITY, ST. GABRIEL’s, NEw Yor«. 


>, O'S aA, 
PUBLISHER, 
37 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


RODRIGUEZ CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. New 


Edition, from new type, 2 vols,, 12mo, . 


Two volumes in one, 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN; on, Tue Spreairvat Lire Re- 
DUCED TO ITs First Prineipies. Translated from the French 
of Rev. lL. B. Saint Jose, author of “ Knowledge and Love 


of Jesus Christ.” 1 vol., 12mo, 


O’KANE ON THE RUBRICS. New Edition. contain- 
ing the Appendix on Penance and Matrimony, 1 vol.,, 8vo, 
THe APPENDIX TO THE ABove Work, on Penance and Matri- 


mony, separate, 


GLORIES OF MARY. By Sr. Atpnonsus Sionori. New 
Edition, edited by Rev. Father Caffin, Provincial of the 


Redemptionists in England, 


MARY THE MODEL OF CHRISTIANS. From 


the Italian of Farner Satvini, 8. J. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


DARRAS’ GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 4 vols., 820 pages, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Archbishop Spelding, and a History of the Church 
in the United States by the late Rev. C. 1. White, D.D., 


handsomely bound in cloth, 


P. OSHEA, Publisher, 
No. 87 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


. 12 
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MONROE'S PRIMARY READING-CHARTS. 


A TREASURE FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The task of teaching and learning to read is made easy and delightful 
by the use of Monrve’s Primary Reading-Charts. We have no hesitation 
in adhnouncing these Charts as the most useful, practical, and economical of all the 
means yet devised for teaching the first steps in reading. 





rte ob Oi A ee 

fan/h a § 
ae 

3 PRICES. 


Arranged for con a 
venient use in three . as Set of 50 numbers, 


different ways. Eo 
) $7.00. 


Ist. By hanging ay = 
against the wall by I can See Ann. 4 Reck-Frames 


strings from each ; 
end Ann has a fan. y 50 cents. 
2 By use of a 5 T can see the fan. ‘i 
Back-Frame which : Fan me, Ann, fan n 
res , 1e, 


Easels, $1.00. 
can be placed on a —— a 
desk or table, sce - “= = 


eut 0 


3d. By use of the The charts can 

Back-Frame on a be rolled and sent 

movable floor easel |} by mail without 
injury. 


They save time, money, and teacher’s nerves. 


They may be used as an introduction to any series of reading-books, 
being so arranged that they admit the use of either the ** Phonic,’’ ** Word’ or 
“* Alphabetic Method.’ They are, however, most effective when taught on the 
Phonie plan, as they are made up entirely of phonic words, carefully graded and 
printed in the ordinary form of type. 

Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so thiat 
the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. One chief excellence 
of the lessons is that it is almost impossible to use them in the humdrum, 
drawling style. The thoughts are natural, and their expression so easy that they 
almost “say themselves” in a sprightly and animated tone, such as should alone be 
permitted in the reading of little children. 

The Charts comprise 50 numbers, 25 x 30 inches in size. They 
are beautifully printed on Manilla Parchment paper (stronger and more 
durable than pasteboard) with large, clear type made expressly for the purpose, and 
illustrated with pictures drawn with special adaptation to the lessons. They are mounted 
in the most convenient form for practical use. 


A Single Set will do service for several years. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1878 EDITION 


FR. PUSTET'S 


MISsALE ROWAN IN SMALL ih 0 


The edition of 1875 (4,000 copies) sold in less than 
two years. It can be had with offices for 


CAPUCHINS, 
FRAN CISCANS, 
JESUITS, 


REDEMPTORISTS. 


Pustet’s Liturgical Publications are known as the most correct editions 
now in existence, as they are approved by the S. Congre- 
gation of Rites—the highest authority of 
the Catholie Church. 


FR. PUSTET. 


(Typogr. 8. Sedis Apostol. et 8 Congreg. Cong. Ritaum.) 


New York: Box 5613. Crnemnynati, O.: 204 Vine St. 





THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Schoo & (o.teciare {jext-Pooks. 


Published by Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co., New York and Chic ago. 


This popular series comprises ably prepared and well-graded Text-Books 
in every branch of study. For full descriptive notices see our Catalogues, 
which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


SANDERS UNION READERS, SPELLERS AND PRIMERS. 


ou any y¢ ional reputati 0, and are now more largely used in the you eaheah 
othe ers of like an are 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. An entirely mew series; fully and handsomely itlustrated 


and surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation and in cheapness 


SWINTON'S WORD-BOOK SERIES, sein ut rx: in Ort ani Weitenspting an 


Word-Analysis, of unparalleled popularity 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE, ve resnet test graded, and cheapest Geographie 


ver published. Only Two Booxs 


ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, rue most popsas, om 


most widely used series of Mathematic er published 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE nN MATHEMATICS, ne wrote sudioct of Avithmeti 


and Algebra practically treated in Three beautiful Books. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY- BOOKS AND CHARTS. New Revised Edition. More generat! 


ed throughout the United State id Canada than any ot stem 


KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. sun. wagh, pesttionl, and widely epproved, course ‘a 


English Grammar 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, rue standard authority of the Bngtish language i 


Orthography, Definition and Pronunciation 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES, 
WHITE’S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. 
BRYANT AND STRATTON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, &c. 
GRAY’S BOTANY. 


DANA'S GEOLOGY. 
WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


FASQUUELLE’S FRENCH. 
WOODBURY’S GERMAN. 


MANTILLA’S SPANISH READERS, 
LOOMIS’ MUSIC. 
SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


*.* For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
133 and 135 State Street, Chicago, 


~ 
‘ 





1878. ANNOUNCEMENT! 1878. 


“A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent electrotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth, 500 
pages. By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of Pennsy! 
vania State Normal School, Pa 


This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a 
unity of plan, and unfolded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other 
text-books. It is simple and natural in the details of its steps and processes, but ex- 
haustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied 
business transactions; to give important facts, phrases, and information of general 
use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; and to make clear and definite to in 
structors much which has been indefinite on Investments, Banking, Exchange, Build 
ing Associations, ete., ete 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of 
arithmetic, but in developing the number-idea it develops a normal growth of mind 
in the student. 


Price, by mail, Introduction, 85 cts. Exchange, 63 cts, 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY. 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 


|. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises : 
INT EX. 


Brooks’s Primary, . : d ‘ . } . $015 $0 12 
Brooks’s Elementary, ‘ ‘ , . : ‘ . 80 25 


Brooks’s New Mental, . ; ‘ . ‘ 25 18 
Brooks's New Written, . ‘ ; ; , : . 60 45 


ll. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises : 


INT EX 
|. Brooks’s Primary, . ‘ . , . $015 $012 
2. Brooks’s Union, . : ‘ ; ‘ t . 66 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts: Part I, Part II. Each, . 85 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and 
is a fuller course than the Union series, which combines them in one. 

These new books have become very popular, and because of their great success 
wherever tried are rapidly supplanting all other works in the best schools of both 
Parishes and Orders. 

BY MAIL INT. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, ‘ : , . $0 60 $0 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, ‘ ‘ ; , 1 00 67 


Contains valuable information on the proprieties and forms observed in corres- 


ponding with any one of the Church hierarchy. 
BY MAIL INT. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, . ‘ . $0 45 $0 30 
Bouvier’s Astronomy. (Abridged, $1.50.) Foll,. ST 
Montqomery’s Normal Union apne of Industrial 
Drawing. Each, : ; 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, } ° . 26 00 


Address, SOWER, POTTS & co, Publishers, 


Jirculars sent free. 630 Market St., Philadelphia 
s 





Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We respectfully submit the following, selected from a very large number of recom- 
mendations : 
Sisters Or Notre Dame, CINCINNATI. 
“We have been using Brooks's Mental Arithmetic and Geometry for some time, and must say they 
SISTER LOUISE, 


are the best we have ever used.’ 
Superioress of the Sisters of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, 


Vitta Marta, Weercuester. 


“We have been using Brooks’s Mathematical series for some time, and consider them the best 


published, and recommend them.” MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Mr. Str. Vixcenrt, N. ¥ 


Brooks's series of Arithmetics are. in our opinion, the works of a master-hand. and we deem them 
the very best published SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Quepsec, Dec, 5th, 1877, 


Your series of Mathematics seem to us very commendable. We will be very happy to 


make it known to our friends Yours truly 
BROTHER APHRAATEH 
Director of the Christian Brothers 


Gentlemen 


CATHEDRAL Scnoor, Avron, ILI 


Brooks's Arithmetics please me very much, especially the New Written. It is in my opinion the 


best book before the public at the present time, and Mr. Brooks's Elementary is as good.’ 
BRO. DANIEL ( Brothers of the Holy Cross) 


Consnonocken, Pa., May 7th, 1878 
We have been using Dr. Brooks's Arithmetics for some time. I like them very much for the 


Analytical system underlying the whole series 
Dr. Brooks's Mental Arithmetic is of such importance that no respectable schoo! can afford to be 
Rev. R. KINAHAN, 


without it. 

St. Matthew's, Conshohocken, Pa 
Evizanern, N. J. 
Brooks's Arithmetics are the best works of the kind we have ever seen 
We hope the efforts you are making to supply the different schools, will mect with the encourage- 
SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


ment it so well deserves 
Yours respectfully, 


ACADEMY OF THE SacreED Heart, Hopoxen, N. J 


We can not too highly recommend Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetikk 


Having used it for the past year, we find it superior to any book of the kind ever produced 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 


ACADEMY OF THE VisrTaTION, WILMINGTON, June 10th, 1878. 


x We have been using Dr. Brooks's series Arithmetics, Algebras and Geometries for the past year; and 
» 12 the Normal Mental during several years. We are better pleased with this series than any heretofore 
50 used in our Academy, and find that our pupils have made more progress, and the labor of the teachers 
o much lessened since we adopted them. Westlake’s Common School Literature is also a splendid book 
‘ 
28 SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Wilmington, Del. 
and . Sr. Joun’s Scnoon, TrenTon, N. J. 
Having been using Brooks's series of Arithmetics during the past year, we are happy to state, that 
for elucidation, conciseness, and thoroughness, they have given more satisfaction than any other yet 
SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


C@ss 
roth introduced into our schools 
Sr. Francis’ ScHoo., Trenton, N. J. 
iT. It gives us great pleasure to express our gratitude for Brooks's Arithmetic. The divisions and 
} 40 methodical arrangemeut of the books, place the matter in its striking light before the teacher and 
67 pupil. We are happy to recommend it for its excellence. It is so clear and inteHigible that we ao it 
will be soon adopted in every school SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 


Sr. Perer’s Scoot, New Brunswick, N. J. 


We take great pleasure in stating that we have introduced Dr, Brooks's series of Arithmetics into 


our school, and find they give unbounded satisfaction. SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Sr. Vincent DE Pau Scttoor, Brooxtyy, E. D. 
Brooks's Arithmetics are used in our school and have given so much satisfaction that we feel it our 


We are very much pleased with them and have recommended them 


duty to advocate their adoption i 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


to many other schools, where we hope to see them in use. 
For full particulars, address, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
530 Market Street, Philada. 
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Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


Grand Boulevard and 132d 8t., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough courac 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
stitutions. 

A Commercial Course is added, to which specia) 
atteation is paid. 

Entrance fee, board, washing, tuition, phy- 
sician’s fee, bed and bedding, per ses- 
sion Of LEM MODENS...........06 00.00 sneceeceeeee $320 00 

Vacation at College................. aoe Gp ae 





BROTHER ANTHONY, Director. 


Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Founded 1789. 


For information, address as follows: 


Grorcrerown CoLipes, Rev, P. F. Heary, 8.J. 
Law ScHoo., Dr. Cuas. W. Horrman, Dean, Law- 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Mepicat ScHoot, Dr. Francis A. AsuForD, Dean, 
1330 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 





KENSINGTON CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Warwick Road, Kensington, London, 8. W. 
Opened in February, 1873, for the sons of gentlemen, between the ages of 9 and 17 (or 18), by Right 
Rev. Monsignor Capel, with the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster 


Director, 
Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Head Master. 


W. M. Hunnypun, Esq., M.A., Gon. and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

E. 8. Grain pus, Esq., M.A., late Sch. of Qu. Col., Ox'd 

D. F. CooHLan, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 


The Rev, J. B. MADAN, M.A., Qa, Coll, Oxford. | oe eS eae See 


Assistant Masters. | 


H. F. J. Vaveuan, Esq., B.A., 8.C.L., Ch.Ch., Oxford | 
T. A. Roprnson, Esq., C.C.C., Oxford. | 


Monsieur M. J. Th. Farrpavurt, Univ. de Paris. 
Herr J. Ganper, University of Heidelberg. 
And Drilling Sergeant 
CuapPplLain—Rev. C. H. MOORE, M.A, 


A special department, called the Modern School, is now formed, preparing boys, 14 years old and 


upwards, for the army, etc., examinations direct. 
London, W. 


Apply to the Headmaster, Cedar-villa, Kensington, 


Tuition Fees, £16 16s.and £21. Boarding-houses are opened near the school. Arrangements for 


dining in the middle of the day can also be made. 
coming from a distance. 


Arrangements for dinner ean be made for boys 





CaTHOLIc UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


KENSINGTON, 


LONDON, W. 


Founded (for young men above the age of 17) by the Catholic Hierarchy of England, 
at the suggestion and with the Blessing of the Holy Father. 





Rector—Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Pro Vice-Rector—Rev. W. C. ROBINSON, Fellow of New College, Oxon. 


Professors. 
Christian Doctrine—The Right Rev. the Recror. 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical History—The Rev. the 
Pro Vice-Recror. | 
Natural Theology—The Rev. R. CLARKE. } 
History of Philosophy— Rev. R. CLARKE. 
Classics—Professor Pacey, M.A., Cam. 
Hebrew and The Septuagint—CuARLES SEAGER, M.A., 
Oxon. 
The Science of Language—CuaR es Seacer, M.A., 
Oxon. 
Biology—Prof. St. Groner Mrvart, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
See. L. S. . 
Chemistry—Pvrof. Barrr, M.A., Oxon. 


Tutors. 


Classiee—H. W. Luoyp, Esq., M.A., Oxon 
Mathematics—E. BUTLER, Exq , M.A., T.C.D. [Cam. 
English Literature—Gorvon THomPpson, Esq.. M.A. 
History—Gorvon Tuomrpson, Esq., M.A., Cam. 
Political Koonomy—C, Devas, Exsq., M A., Oxon. 
Geology—Rev. W. W. Roserts, Merton Col., Oxon. 


Civil Enginecring—J. Cox, Esq., M.A., T.C.D. 


French—Mous. Laconpaire, B.A., Paris. 
German—Rev. W. BENDER. 
Readera. 


Indian Law and Jurisprudence—L. Bian, Eaq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 


International Law and the Code Napoleon—Mons. C, 


Ruegeorr, M.A., D.C.L., Geneva. 
CuarpLtarin—Rev. G. ANGUS. 


Two classes of students may be admitted: 1. Those who wish to follow the normal! course of four 
years’ study. 2. Those who are specially preparing for the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and Law. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to the Rector, the Right 
Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, University House, Wright's Lane, Kensington, 
Lordon, W. 
Drue Terms are: £50 per annum for Tutorial Fees, and £100 to the House of Residence for board 
and lodging. The latter sum is not paid by those who live with their families. 
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St. John’s College, 
FORDHAM, N. Y. 


This college is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and offers every facility for a clas- 
sical and acommercial education. It belongs 
to the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association, 
of the United States. The buildings are 
spacious and thoroughly ventilated. The 
grounds are extensive and well laid out for 
college purposes 

Terus —Tuition, board, and lodging, 
$300 per annum, payable half yearly in 
advance. 

F. Witti1am Gockety, 8,J., President. 

Sept. 20, 1876. 


St. Mary’s College, 


(Classical and Commercial,) 


. 

Marion County, Kentucky. 
(Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.) 

Half sessions open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and first day of February. 
TERMS: 
Board and tuition, per annum $200 00 
Bedding, washing and mending . 25 00 
ee | eee YT 
Half yearly in advance. 
The College is situated in one of the 
healthiest portions of Kentucky. 
For particulars apply to 


Rev. D PEennessy, C. R., President. 





THE SOHOOLS OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS, 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Boly Child Jesus. 


The several Schools for Young Ladies, under 
the care of these Religious, will be reopened on 
the First Monday in September, viz.: 

1. The School of “ SHaron Hitz, Delaware Co., 
Pennsylvania.” Six miles below Philadelphia, 
overlooking the Delaware River, about a mile 
distant; convenient to the Philada. and Balti- 
more Railway; with beautiful and long-culti- 
vated grounda, 

2. “Sr. Leonarp’s House, West Philadelphia,” 
on Chestnut Street. 

3. “1135 Spring Garden Street,” Philadelphia. 

For particulars, address MorHerR SuPrERior, 
Sharon Hill, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CONVENT OF 


OUR LADY OF LORETTA. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 
Under the direction of the Ladies of Loretto. 


This Institution is beautifully situated on a 
high and healthy location, overlooking the 
Falls, on the Canada side, and cannot be equaled 
for the sublime and extensive view which it 
affords of the Falls, Rapids, and Islands in the 
vicinity. 

The course of instruction embraces every 
branch suitable to the complete education of 
young ladies, with the strict attention to their 
moral and ite deportment. 

Two gold medals will be presented by His 
Excellency, Lord Dufferin. 

&@ Persons wishing to visit the Convent, will 
find the “ Canada Southern” a convenient route 
from Buffalo. Trains stop at tne Convent for 

ssengers and connect with the boat to and 
com Toronto. 





Mount St. Mary’s College. 


Near Emmittsburg, Frederick Oo., Md. 


This Institution is under the direction of 
an Association of Secular Clergymen of the 
Catholic Church. It was founded in 1808, 
by the Rev. John Dubois, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, and chartered by the General 
Assembly of Maryland in 1830 

The site is beautiful and healthy, and far 
removed from the distractions and moral 
dangers of a city. 

The buildings are large, the halls and 
rooms spacious and comfortable, and the 
grounds extensive and well adapted for every 
healthy exercise. 

The system of education is a combined 
Classical and Commercial one, including the 
various arts and sciences usaally taught in 
Colleges of the first class. 


TERMS: 


For tuition, boarding, lodging, washing, 
and mending of linen, per session, $150 


Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
Rev. JOHN A. WATTERSON, 


President 





Villanova College. 
DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 


This institution, founded in 1842 and ehar- 
tered with University privileges in 1843, is 
under the charge of the Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Clas- 
sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly situated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania R.R. The buildings 
are large, and wel! equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-halls, play- 
rooms, with library, &c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College. Particular care is 
talsen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the grounds. 

TERMS: 
Board, tuition, washing and mending 
of linen, per session of 5 months, 
and payable in advance 


Modern languages, music, and draw- 
ing at professors’ charges. 


Ecclesiastical students, per session of 
5 months............ ene sptacseoooncocecs 125 00 


Summer vacation at College............. 40 00 
Books and stationery at current prices. 


For particulars, send for Catalogue ta 


Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, 0.S.A. 
President 








LIFE-SIZE MEDALLION OF POPE PIUS IX. 
In Solid White Bronze. Modelled by Barberis in Bas-Relief. 


This is the best representation of the late Pope, as he appeared in the vigor of his life, that has ever 
been offered, in a form more durable than paiatings or marble, executed by an artist of ability, and re- 
ceiving the most favorable epinions of art critics 

This medallion will always be valuable as a specimen of art older than the Christian religion, as a 
memento of a Pontificate destined to hold a leading place in history, and of a Pope not leas honored fo: 
his high office than for his loving qualities as the Father of his people 

The following testimony is universally confirmed 

Arcupioces® or Puitapen.euta, CaTuepRAL, Logan SQuarn, } 
PAXSON, COMFORT & ©O., PuiItapeLenta, February 22, 1878, j 

Gentlemen ; 1 have seen and admired your beautiful Medallion of Pope Pius IX. The likeness is 
most striking, and the whole work in excelleat taste, It is certainly a most agreeable souvenir of the 
deceased Ponulf. I am, dear sirs, very respectfully your ebedient servant, 

tiAMES F, WOOD, Archbishop, Philadelphia 

“It seems to me to be a correct likeness of the Holy Father as he appeared about 15 years ago, and 
ds very peg ne | executed.” tARCHBISHOP GIBBONS 

“T feel no hesitation iu adopting as my own the highly favorable opinion expressed by bis Grace, 
Archbishop Wood.” JAMES L, CLAGHORN, Prest. Penna. Academy of Fine Arts, 

The following is from the Rev, Mr. Deems, a prominent Presbyterian Clergymen of New York ; 

“ Having had an opportunity te know the face of the late Pope, I can freely testify that I think the 
White Broaze Medallion is a remarkably fine representation of that remarkable countenance, and has 
the additional value of being an admirable work of art.” 

Bayard Taylor, speaking of a similar medallion of Washington, says, “ The color is very nearly that 
of the slaty-gray clay which sculptors use in modelling, and as the entire surface is finished with the 
sand-blast, whieh removes all unpleasant hardness of the lines without diminishing their strength, the 
general effect is much preferable to that of ordinary bronze. For a work designed to be popular, it is 
stamped by unusual taste and artistic merit."—New York Tribune. 

To the clergy, institutions, and all others interested in the late Pope and in cherishing art in a most 
enduring form, this Bronze Medallion presents great attractions 

It is most elegantly framed, and will be forwarded to any address by express for 50.00, with the 


privilege of examination before payment. 
PAXSON, OOMFORT & 00., 523 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Proprictors for the Middle States, South, and West. 
W. 8. BARLOW, 206 Broadway, New York, 
Proprietor fer New York and New England. 
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Mitchell’s New Series 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. Hi. iB ut l er & © ODes 
723 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The following testimonials show how highly the Series is approved of by those whose opinions and reeom 
mendations are worthy of attention: 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto, Can. 
We hereby approve of Mitchell's Geographies, and earnestly recommend their use in schools. 
tjonn Josaru Lyncu, Archbishop of Toronto. 
Given at Sr. Micnanrt’s Patace, Toronto, April 5, 1872, 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 0. 
Cinctnnati, O, 
As Mitchell's Geographies are so highly approved of by the most eminent Catholic educators of the country, 
we recommend their use in all our schools in preference to any ether text book on the subject, 
tjoun B. Purcers, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
From his Grace John M. Henni, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
Deeming them more accurate and reliable and worthy of confidence than any others, we recommend their use 
in all the schools of our diocese 
From the Bt. Rev. Bishop of Green Bay. 
Green Bay, July 23, 1875 
We hereby approve of Mitchell's Geographies, and recommend them in preference to all others as the 
series on the subject before the public. 1 F. X. Kraursaver, Bishop of Green Bay. 


Tho text and maps are kept up to the times, and are far ahead of all competition, 


It is the Standard Geographical Series of America. 


For terms of introduction, address, as most convenient, the publishers, or 


M. KR. KEBGAN. 457 TWELFTH ST... CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Church and Gentile World 


AT THE 


FIRST PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY 


REV. AUG. J. THEBAUD, S.J. 


This great work is issued in 2 large octavo volumes of over 500 pages each, printed 
on fine tinted paper, with 4 Geographical Maps, beautifully and substantially bound. 


PRICE, $6.00, COMPLETE. 


Will be ready to send to subscribers about 15th of April. The maps have caused a 
delay of two weeks, 


THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX. 


most By REV. BERNARD O’RIELLY. 


a the Has reached the sale of over 22,000 copies in less than seven months. 


SMART MEN WANTED in al! parts of the country to solicit orders for 


these and other very popular works. 


P. F. COLLIER, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Philadelphia, June 6, 1878. 


The undersigned has completed all arrange- 
ments with J. G. Ditman & Co., 8S. W. cor. 6th 
and Jayne Streets, Philadelphia, for the sale of 
all Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills Paper 


manufactured by him, and the furnishing of 


all orders that he may be favored with in the 


various kinds of Printing, Writing, and Mis- ' 
cellaneous Papers that may be wanted from time 


to time. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


CHAS. MAGARGE. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Trustees, Teachers, School Committees, 


And those desiring to purchase Furniture, 
will find it to their advantage to examine 
our etock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Tweeri-rive Years’ Exexeinscer in this 
branch of industry bas given us the advan - 
tage over the many houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country ; 
and we are enabled by the aid of machinery, 
and the use of several valuable patents, which 
we coutrol, to offer all the modern improve 
ments, at Paroes raat Dery Comreritrion 
Samples sent to reliable parties. For 
particulars and catalogue, address 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 Grove St., N. Y. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Sunday-School and Lectare-Room Settees. 


PLANS DRAWN. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
OUR NEW 


REVERSIBLE SETTEE 


is pronounced by all who have seen it to be the best 
in the market 

S@ Anything in theline of Furniture for Schools 
er Churches may be had by application to the above. 


HARPS. HARPS. 
E. J. BROWNE & CG. H. BUCKWELL, 


MAKERS OF GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, and SIX-OCTAVE DOUBLE-ACTION HARPS. 


Warerooms, 110 West Houston Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1810. 


These Harps are constructed on the most approved principles, with all the modern improve- 
ments of London and Paris. Particular care is taken to fit them for the extremes of climate 
tm this country. Prices also will be found advantageous. 


HARPS FROM $200 TO $1000. O7~ Strings, Music, and every requisite for the Harp. 





We respectfully refer to the following institutions in which our Harps are now in use, giving 
great setisfaction, 


aCADEMY oF tam Visitation, Georgetown, D.C. 
Mount Sr. Vincarr's, Yonkers, N. Y. 
8r. Caraenina’s Acavumr, Springfield, Ky. 
Sistens or ran Visitation, St. Louls, Me. 
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OFFERS THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


VECETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


TO BE FOUND IN AMERIOA, 
Embracing all the Home-Grown, a8 well as New and Rare Foreign Varieties, 


The Amateur Gardener and Florist will find all the novelties as they appear, obtained from reliable sources 
and offered at fair and reasonable rates. 

The Market Gardener mov also oMtain every variety. suited to his wants. at a moderate price 

THE GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT conthins the larwest and 
best selection of Plants in this country, cecupying over sixty thousand square feet of glass, for hot houses 
greenhouses and propavating frames 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—We annually me pot a large collection of the finest double and 
single Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Jonquils, and other bulbs for planting in the Autumn, a ful! 
descriptive catalogue of which is published on the Ist of August. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar is published annually on the ist of January, and contains select lists of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Pleats i oses, Verbenas, Dahiias, Carnations, Geraniums, ete., with brief and practical 
directions for their culture, mailed to all who inclose a postage stamp. Address 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Clerqymen and Religious Institutions veceive a special discount 


APPROPRIATELY DESIGNED 


SEAL PRESSES 
RIBBON STAMPS, 


Churches, Schools, isocitin Merchant Lawyers, etc, ete, 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





To insure against counterfeiting, every Church, School, or Associa- 
tion, giving Fairs, Lectures, Concerts, or Excursions, should 
have a Stamp for tickets. A Stamp appropriate for 
such a purpose can be had for from $8 to $12, 
with full instructions, by addressing 


J. GOLDSBOROUGH, 


19 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Just Published, Part 2, Vol. II. 

UL’S PHILOSOP 
HILLS | JLOSOPHY, 
Comprising Ethics or Moral Philosophy. 

By Rev. WALTER H. HILL. S.J. 

Professor of Philos phy in the St. Louis University, Mo.; Author of Logic and Ontology, or General Metaphysics. 
We have the pleasure of announcing the second volume of Hill's Philosophy, com- 
prising the very important subject of Ethics, or Moral Philosophy. The Author has 


taken time to perfect his work by reflection, revision and frequent correction, so that his 
Readers will be repaid for their long waiting, by the excellence of the work 


Ethics is a subject on which we have thus far had no safe text-book in our language ; 


and yet its importance is such, that no other subject, besides those intimately connected 
with faith and religion, needs more wise and discriminating treatment 

In a country like urs, Where every citizen wields power for the weal or woe of 
his feilow-citizens and his country, what can be of more vital consequence than that 
every citizen should have true and sound notions and principles about the great ques- 
tions of which Moral _—e treats, such as the nature and origin of authority, 
dominion and government; the relation of man to himself, to society and to his Maker ; 
the family, education, &c ? 

The volume here presented is one which all may read with profit, and whose doctrine 
they cun safely adopt and follow in practice. To the student and professional man it is 
diinply indispensable It advances nothing that is not warranted by the greatest and 
wisest of the men of past ages, St. Thomas, St. Augustine, Suarez, Billuart, &c., whose 
authority is quoted on ever: ge. The Author’s own long experience in teaching this 
branch of science, in one of e principal colleges of the, Society of Jesus in this 
country, is another motive for confidence in the fruit of the patient labor he has 
bestowed on his work 


We send it forth on its mission, in the assured hope that it will be received with at 
least as much favor as was shown to the volume on Logic and General Metaphys-es 
from the same pen. pecial., ) Uniform with Volume I. $1 50 
B@ Specimen copies will be sent by Mail prepaid, to Teachers and others, with a view to Introduction, only 


on receipt of one half the retail pre 
That the reader may form some idea of the scope and character of this Work, we submit the Taste or Contents: 


Part I General Ethics. 


Chap. I.—Utrimare Exp on Destixnvor Man. Arti: ples which Proximately Cause Morality.—3, Merit 
cle 1, All the Volunt ary Action of Ma as well a md Demerit of Human Action i. Whether any 
the Natural Action of Irrational Things, has an Human Actions are neither Morally Good nor 
Appointe ad Ultimate I + that isduly Proportioned Morally Bad. 
to it What Constitutes Perfect Human Bliss; Chap. 1V.—Tue Passions. Arficle 1, General Na- 
orin what Goo, ( omplete Beatitude consisi« ture of Passion Classification of Passiona ac- 
Whether any Goods of this Present Life can Le cording to their Objects and their Acts.—3, Impa 
the Otjeet that is Adequate or Proportioned to a tability of Passion, 

Siate of Perfect Bliss for Man.—4, Whether the Chap. V.—Tae Virtues. Artic'e 1,General Notion 
Attainment of Final Beatitaude Depends on Man's cf \ irtne.—2?. The Moral Virtnes,—3, The Cardinal 
Free Action; and whether Beatitude is the same Virtues; of Prudence and Justice.—4, Fortitude 
for all Persons; whether an Imperfect Bliss is and Temperance 

Attainable in this Life, as a Proximate End of Chap. VI.—Law. Article 1, The Fternal Law.—2, 
Man Natural Law.—3, Most General Precent of the Nat- 

Chap. Il.—Acriox of Maw as a Rattowat Bere. ural Law; Immutability and Unity of Natural Law. 

Articie|. Human Action; or of those Aetionswhich —4, Positive Law. 
Fall Under the Empire of Man's Reason » Of Chap. VIL—Ciwm Law. Article 1, Necessity of 
Voluntary and Involuntary Actions.—3, Whether Civil Laws,—2, Human Law does not Extend to 
Concupiscence Renders Man's A ma Inve all Good nor all Evil; it is not the Natural Law 
tary; whether Fear or Anger takes s away Liberty Applied.—3, Law Essentially Just; it Binds in Con 
of the Will, ascience.—4, Sanction of '.aw 

Chap. [1 L.—Pricretes of Monat Goorvess, Arti- Chap. VITI.—Consctence. Article 1, What Con- 
ele, Morality of Human Actions rhe Princi- science is.—2, Rectitude, anu Error of Conscience 

Part Il. Special Ethics, 

Chap. I.—Riears axp Duries, Artic/e 1, General Chap. 1V.—Civit Society. Article 1, Necessity of 
Notion of Right and Duty.—2, Law as related to Civil Society.—z, Necessity of Supreme Authority 
Right and Duty. and Government; Unit of Civil Society,—3, Origin 

Chap. IL.—Srectat Duties. Article 1, Man's duty of Authority to Govern Civil Sociery.— 4, Different 
to God.—2, Duty of Man towards Himeelf.—3, Of Forms of Civili Government; Right of Suffrage.— 
Self-defence.—4, Man's Duties towards his Fellow 5. Facuities of Supreme Authority; its Right 
Man.—5, Veracity or Truthfulness; the Lie is in- Ure; Necessary Qualities of the Good Ruler —6, 
trinsically Evil.—6, Origin ot Dominion or Owner- Privation of Law and Government; or, Coneern- 
ay tl erty; Communism False ing Anarchy and Tyranny in the Body Politic.— 

Chap. i MAN as A SoctaL Berwo. Article 1, 7, Common Law of Nations; or, the Jus @enti- 
Man’s bien Social Retation is to the Family.—2. wm; International Law. Conclusion. Alphabetical 
Unity of the Family.—3, Reepective Duties of Index. 

Parents and Children.—4, Servile State or Slavery; 
Rights and Duties of Masters and Slaves. 


MURPHY & CO. Publishers and Booksellers, Baltimore. 
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HILL’S ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, Comprising Logic and 
General Principles of Metaphysics. By Rev W. H. HILL, S. J , Professor 
of Philosophy in the St. Lowis University, Mo. Fourth Revised Edition. (Special) $1 50 


From tae Postisners’ Prerace to tak Seconp Revisep Epition.—Iit is not yet one month since we 
issued the First Edition of Hitt’s Paiosoray, and such has been the demand for the work, that a 
eecond Edition is required, Very favorable notices have already been given of the work by several 
periodicals, and able judges, whose verdict we know to be of the highest authority, have pronounced 
the book a true and trusty guide through the intricacies of philosophy. 

“ We rejoice at this success, because it ensures the completion of the whole work, including Ethies, 
and gives us every reason to believe that we shall soon have, in our language, a Manual of Philosophy, 
for students and for the general reader, equai to the admirable Latin works, which have hitherto been 
almost the only pure sources of Philosophical knowledge.” 

This Work is from the pen of one who has devoted many years to the study and teaching of philoso 
phy. That it is sound in principle, is guaranteed by the well known character of the studies in the 
Society to which the author belongs, whilst his experience as a Teacher leaves no room for doubt that 
his book has been written in clear and correct language. [tis elementary and must be concise; yet 
it treats the important points of philosophy so clearly, and contains so many principles of wide appli- 
cation, that it cannot fail to be especially useful in a country where sound philosophical doctrine is 
perhaps more needed than in any other. 

&@ Specimen copies will be sent by Mail prepaid, to Teachers and others, with a view to Introduction, 
only on receipt of one-half the retail price.— @gThe following Taste or Contents will give some 
idea of the subjects discussed, and the manner in which they are handled 


LOGIC—First Part. 

Cuap, I.—Article 1, Simple Apprehension.—2, Def- —2, The Syllogism; its canons explained. —3, Hy- 
inition of Terms,—%, Ideas or Concepts; their ob- pothetical Syilogisms; rule of.—4, Uther Forms of 
jects.—4,Genus, Species, Difference Attribute, Acci- Argument; the dilemma 
dent.—5, Division; rules of. —6, Vefinition; rules of Cuap. [V.—Article 1, Analysis and Synthesis; or, 

Cuap. Il.—Artiele 1, Judgment.—2, Propositions, Scientific Method —2, Demonstration; kinds of.— 
3, Opposition. 3, Induction; essentially syllogistic.—4, Probable 

Cuap. II1,—Artiele 1, Reascning; specific act of. Argument,—5, Fallacies or Sophisms 


LOGIC—Second Part; or, Logic Applied. 
Cuarp. 1.—Artiee 1, Truth, Error, Falsehood.—2, winty; Evidence.—4, Criterion of Certainty.—4, 
State of the Mind in Relation to Truth.—3, Cer- Primitive Truths not Demonstrable. 


MEANS OR SOURCES OF CERTAINTY 
Cuar. I1.—Artrele 1, Consciousness.—?, The Sen- 4. Objective Reality of Ideas,—5, Universals; their 
ses, Internal and External; their object~; brute objects.—6, Memory, Organic, and Intellectual; 
soul material; human soul immaterial; Imagina- when it afford« Certainty.—7, Testimony affords 
tion an organic power.—3, Apprehension, Judg- Certainty.—8, Scientific Knowledge; in what it 
ment, Reasoning ; connatural object of intellect.— specifically consists. 


ONTOLOGY, oR GeneRAL MetTapPuysics, 
Cuar, l.—Artiele 1. Notion of Being; what it in Caap. I1L.—Artiede 1, Principle of Causatio 
cludes.—2, Truth, Metaphysical Truth.—3, Good Different kinds of Causes; Efficient, Final. 
and Evil.—4, Beauty; in what it consists, terial Cause; Formal Cause explained.—4, Perfec- 
Cnap. II.—Article 1, Substance and Accident De- tions of Being; Finite, Infinite; how known ?—5, 
fined.—2, Quantity, Quality, Habit; Relation The Necessary ; the Contingeut; Order 


Brief Extracts from Notices of the Press. 

“We are glad to see this anxiously expected volume. The author proves himee!lf quite competent 
to the most important task he has undertaken, and writes with the ease and precision of a thorough 
student and practised teacher of the highest and most necessary but most neglected and avused of all 
the rational sciences, philosophy. In his doctrine, he follows 8 Thomas and Suarez, and is therefore 
necessarily sound in his principles and method. The style is admirably precise and clear, and as neat 
and elegant as our imperfect language will admit in such a treatise. We recommend the adoption of 
Father Hill's philosophy as a texi-book to all teachers in Cathotic schools, both male and female, where 
Eoglish text-books are used. It is the only Eoglish text-book fit tor use in teaching philusophy. Our 
impression is, that it will be found on trial to be an excellent text-book for the higher classes of 
pupils, and we thank the author for the great service he has rendered in preparing it, hoping that he 
will not delay to finish his work.” Catholit World. 

“This isa capital book, from the pen of a Jesuit Father, who has devoted many years to the study 
and teaching of philosophy in an American University. It is refreshing to meet with such a work, 
concise in its plan and clear in statement and sound in doctrine,” London Tablet, 
~“We have seldom met with a treatise on the abstruse topics with which mental philosophy is con 
cerned, so concise, yet so intelligible throughout. as this lite handbook. We can safely recom- 
mend this book, not only to students, but to all who are conscious of the need of accurate notions in 
an age of so much loose writing and still looser thought.” London Month. 

“It is the only manual in our language at all fit to be introduced into our higher schools and acade 
mies, in which asuitable text-book in English has long been a desideratum.”—Brownsun's Heview, 

“The book is heartily to be commended to every high school and college inthe land. Americans 
have shown themselves particularly apt in science, and appreciating scientific methods. They deserve 
something beuer than the uacertarnties and piatitudes of German and Scotch metaphysics. This is 
the kind of book they need, and we commend it to their careful examination.”—Cutholie Advocate. 

“The treatise throughout ts a model of completeness, clearness and conciseness. It is emphatically 
‘without o’erflowing full.’ We have seen most of the logical treatises in use in the schools and colleges 
of the United States and England, and we feel warranted in saying, that in easy, orderly, and sugg?s- 
tive exposition, Father Hill's work transcends the whoie.” Western Watchman. 

“The reverend author is to be congratulated on the success with which he has accomplished a diffi 
cult task. He has furnished Catholic schools and seminaries with a concise and excellent English 
text-book, comprising the elements of logic agd general metaphysics.” Trish World. 

“Sound in doctrine, and written tn a clear, terse style, this is a much needed and truly weleome 
text-book. The best Catholic treatise on logic and general metaphysics in the Engiixh language.” 

J. O Kane Murray. 


MURPHY & CO. Publishers and Booksellers, Baltimore. 
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JENKINS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Just Pusiisaep, in a handsome volume of 564 pages, 120. price in cloth, $2. Library style, half morocco, $3 
The Student’s Handbook of British and American Literature, Containing Skercnes 
Brograraicat and Criticat of the Most Distinguished English Authors, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Selections from their Writings, and Ques- 
tions adapted to the Use of Schools. By Rev. O. L. Jenkins, A. M., Late President 

of St. Charles, and formerly President of St. Mary’s College, Baltimor: 


Tas is an Evementany Hisrory of the English Language and Literature, especially intended for 
Schools, Academies and Colleges. The period which it embraces, dates back as early as the time 
when the Saxons under Hengist and Horsa landed in Britain, and reaches to our own day through the 
following stages: the Anglo-Saron Period, 549-1005; the Semi-Sazon Period, 1065-1250; the Old English 
Period, 1250-1350; the Middle English Period, 1350-1580; and the Modern Period, from 15%0 to our time. 
Each of these periods is a point of departure in the history of English Literature, and each cons‘*i 
tutes in itseifa well-defined epoch in the growth of the language. In the fifth, or last period, falls the 
Lirerarr History or America. This is divided into three parts; the Colonial Era, the Revolutionary 
Period, and the “resent Century 

The author's principal mode of treatment is to give ample Broorapaicat and Carical Sxercass of the 
Great Literary Men who have form the English Language and Literature. [n addition to these 
Sketches, the author, throug! out his vork, and particularly in the first periods, goes into interesting 
DETAILS OF GENERAL HIsToORY, and points to the causes that have promoted or checked the progress of 
letters. These summations are neither speculative nor rhetorical; bat wil! prove attractive to the 
ordioary reader, and important for the light which they throw on the development of literature 

The exrracrs have been carefully selected, with a view to serve not only as fair specimens of the 
siyle of the writers, but also as an dlus(rative history in themselves of English Literature. Various 
Tasuss, chronological and linguistic, as well as a copious lypex, accompany the work. In fine, Ques- 
tions have been introduced, for the special convenience of teachers and students. 

&@-A Specimen Copy will be sent by Maii prepaid, to Institutions with a view to Introduction, on re- 
ceipt of one-half the retail price 


Brief Extracts from Notices of the Press. 


Brooxtyy, N. ¥., Magch 6, 1876 “ It embraces specimens of the styles of writers, from the 
Joun Murruy, Esq., Publisher, Baltimore, Anglo-Saxon period to the present time. These extracts are 

Dear Sir :>—* 1 beg of you to excuse my delay in giving | preceded by ample biographical and critical sketches of their 
what you so kindly ask—my humble opinion of Rev, Father authors, with interesting historical details relative to the 
Jenkins’ text-book on our language and literature. I have progress of letters during the different periods. Various 
given it a few hours examination, aad my impressions are: tables, chronological and linguistic, as well as a copious in- 
The plan is good, the execution is excellent. The learned dex, accompany the work.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
author handles his subject with ability, clearness, wisdom, “The work is well written, and to Catholic students of 
and « calm impartiality, as rare as it is admirable. The English literature, we cordially recommend it. The style 
critieal remarks, both original and borrowed, are happy and is excellent; it is the safest and most appreciative text- 
to the point. Much good taste and sound, cultivated judg- book that has so far appeared in America.” — The Salesianum. 
meut are exhibited in the selection of the specimens. As “No student or professional man should be without this 
a whole, the work has #0 many merits, that it will--it must excellent work, as to many it will prove exceedingly usefal, 
take its place as the text-book in English literature in all | and to all a most instructive and interesting acquisition. It 
our high Catholic institations of learning’ is a condensed library, and is worth ten times its price.” 

J. OKANE MURRAY Baltumore Sunday News. 
Bactimore, July i7th, 1876. “The present volume is very full, comprehensive and 
Ma. Joun Mourruy, 

Dear Sir >—Be pleased to accept my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for a copy of Dr. Jenkins’ Handbook of British and 
American Literature. I read the work with great interest 
and pleasure. It impressed me as a sound and scholarly 
book, carefully constructed, and containing much valuable “ For the first time we have justice done to English Catho- 
information in regard to many authors, whose works and | lic literature” Western Watchman. 
whose history, are little known to the American public. I “This book is not only adapted to literary classes in 
trust that its success may be commensurate with its merits. | schaols, but well adapted to home reading by all who wish to 

Iam, my dear sir, yours very truly, | be posted om the growth and cultivators of our vernacular.” 
HENRY E. SHEPHERD, | Nebraska Watchman. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. 


complete, omiting no literary name of any note.” 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


“I: is without exception, the best student's handbook we 
have yet had ander perasal.”—Newark Daily Journal. 


“Dr. Jenkins wae fit for the work; he has done it well. A 


“ The History of the English language is well and usefully i teacher for many years, a laborious and inJustrious stadent, 


illustrated in the work before us by numerous extracts from ' he addresses nimself to his work with all necessary requisites 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon writers of various periods, acoom- | to make it a success.” Catholic Kevvw 
panied by translations into modern English. The study of “ We find mach in it to praise; the biographical sketches 
this book alone would go far towards enabling any one to te . 
“ . are excellent, and the selections have been made with good 
understand and enjoy the Anglo-Saxon writers taste. We like the arrangement of the work, which is clear 
London Tablet. and methodical.” Ave Baste, 
“ The author shows himself thoroughly versed in his sub- “We think that it @innot be excelled, and cannot fail to 
ject. He writes with elegance, occasionally with force, as in become one of the most acceptable text-books that has yet 
the remarks on the influence of the Protestant Reformation | peen presented to our educational institutions.” 
on literature. His taste is true and his judgment sound.” Pitt-burg Catholic. 
Catholic World. “We unhesitatingly commend it to the directors of Catho- 
“The volume contains a fund of useful information selected | lic schools. In fact none of those institutions should be 
with judicious care. Eastern Argus, Portland, Me. without it.” Western Catholic. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by JOHN MURPHY & CO. Baltimore. 


B@ A liberal discount to Booksellers, Schools, Teachers, &c., when purchased in quantities. 


Jenkins’ English Literature, 
dent’s Handbook of Britwh and American Litera 
ture, containing Skercurgs Brograrnicat and Critt- 
cat of the Most Distinguished Authors. from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Selections 
from their Writings, and Questions adapted to the 
Use of Schools. By Rev. O. L. Jengins, A, M., late 
President of St, Charles, and formerly President 
of St. Mary's College, Baltimore. 

( Special.) 120. cloth, $2; half morocco, $3 


Hill’s Philosophy. — Elements of Philosophy, 
Comprising Logic =e a neral Principles of 
Metaphysics, By Rev. H. Hitt, 8.J., 
sor of Philosophy in ay Louis Unive rsity, Mo, 
th Revised Edition, (Special.) bu 


Part 2d, Moral Philosophy. 
History of the Catholic Church, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Eeu 
menical Council of the Vatican, With an Appen 
dix to 1°76. Compiled and Translated from the 
best Authors, by Rev. Tusopore Noernen. With 
Questions, adapted to the Use of Schools. 

4th Enlarged Ediuon, 


Lingard’s History of England. By Joux 
Linearp, D. D. With a Continuation from 1688, to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Abridged by James 
Borge, Esq., A.B. With an Appendix to 1873. 
By the Editor of the First Class Book of History 
To which are added, Marginal Notes and Ques 
tions, adapted to the Use of Schools. 17th ed. 1 60 

Bea The ipsissima verba of the great Historian of Engiand, 

has been religiously preserved in the Abridgment. 


Fredet’s Ancient History, from the Disper- 
sion of the Sens of Noe, to the Battle of Actium, 
and the change of the Roman Republic into an 
Empire. By Perer Freeper, D. D., Professor of 
History in St. Mary's College, Baltimore, 
32d Revised Edition.. 


Fredet’s Modern History, from the Coming 
of Christ, ana the Change of the Roman Republic 
into an Empire to the Year of our Lord, 1867. 
By Perer Faever, D. D., Professor of History. in 

Mary's College, Baltimore, 

Seth Revised and Enlarged Fdition f 
Se The Student will find in Dr. Fredet’s two Books, eo 
Ancient and Modern Histories, the most Complete, Authen- 
tie, and rejiable J/etery of the World, from its Creation to 
the Year of out Lord, 1587. 

Wilson's Progressive Speller, containing 

upwards ¢f 12,000 Words, with Reading and Die- 

tation Exercises Annexed to each Lesson, by W. 

J. Wusox, of North Carolina. 5th Revised ed., 

Recommended by the Board of Education for use in the 

Public Scheols in North Carolina. It has already been ex- 

tensively alopted by many of the leading Institutions ef the 

Southern States and in the City of Balumore. 


The North American Spelling Book, De- 
signed tor Elementary Instruction in Schools _ 
an improvement upon ail others. 
Cheapest Spelling Book published................... 

Ars Rhetorica—Auctore, R. P. Martino au 
Cygne, See. Jesu, E-litio "Bee unda Americana. 
In Usum Collegit Georgeopolitani, 8, J 75 

Wettenhall’s Greek Grammer— Rudimente/¢ 
ot Greek Language. . ee 


Ruddiman’s Latin Grammer, (the cheapest | 


and best published,) 


Murray’ s English Grammar, “Complete, 40 


7) 


|Kerney’s Com 


Profes- | 


Just Published, (Special.) 1 50 | 


The Stu-}| Kerney’ 


y's First Class Book of History, 
Designed for Pupils commencing the Study of 
History, with Geeetions, adapted to the Use of 
Schools. By M. J. Kenwer, A. M., Author of 
Compendium of History, &e., &c. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (85th Thousand,)............ @© 

Sw Upwards of 89,000 Copies have been sold—it is Clear, 

Comprehensive, Truthful and Impartial, and can be reeom- 

mended with confidence, as the best and most reliable School 

History Published. 


pendium of Ancient and 
Modern History, from the Creation to the year 
1867, with Questions adapted to the Use of 
Schools; also an Appendix, containing the Dec 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the U. 8. a Biographical’ Sketch of Eminent 
Pe ersonages, with a Chronological Table of Re- 
markable Brente, Discoveries, Improvements 
ete. By M. J. Keaney, A.M, 46th Revised and 
Enlarged Edition.. esese -~ 12 
am This work has been sensotiy satvobesed into the Female 
Public High Schools of Baltimore, sad is extensively used in 


sone eoeeeees otennes 


Colleges and Schools throughout the United States, Canada, 


| 


The Best one | 


35 Lesebuchlein fur de lieben Kleinen.. 


England, Ireland, and the British Provinces. 


Kerney’s Introduction to Columbian 
Arithmetic, tor Use of Schools. 30th Revised ed. 20 


Kerney's Columbian Arithmetic, designed 
for the Use of Academies and Schools. 26th ed. 50 


Kerney's Key to Columbian Arithmetic, 


Containing the solution of principal questions 4 
Kerney’s Abridgment Murray's Grammar 


Exercises, with an Appendix, containing Rules 

for Writing with Perspicuity and Accuracy ; wt 
a Treatise on Epistolary eenperee. By M. 
Keaner. 46th Edition. ; she 

Catechism of Scripture History, compile d 
by the Sisters of Merey for the Children attend 
ing their schools. Revised by M. J. anne 
A.M. 3ist Edition 

am This work is extensively used in Catholic Institutions 

throughout the U. 8., Canada, England and Ireland. 

| Catechism of Ecclesiastical History. 
Abridged for the Use of Schools 


| Sestini’s Manual of Geometrical end = 
finitesimal Analysis. (Recently Published.) 1 50 


Sestini’s Elements of Geometry and Trig- 


onomet(ry. 
Sestini’s Elements of Algebra. rece eeenes 
. Sestini’s Treatise on Algebra. ......... 1 00 
' Onderdonk’s History of Maryland, upon 


the basis of McSherry, from its Settlement, t 

1877 75 
BR At a Meeting of the Stare Boaup or Bavesren, held 
on the 29th of May, 1872, Underdonk’s School History of 
Maryland, was unanimously recommended Tor adoption in 
all the Public Schools of the State. It has been adopted 
| as @ Text-Book, in the Public Schools of Baltimore. 


Gillespie's Progressive System of Pen- 
manship, in 6 Numbers, with Steel Plate Copies 
at the Head of each Page. $1 00 per doz. 

Mar This new and complete system, designed to lead the 

a from the first prieciples in Penmanship toa free, open, 

a practical style of writing, adapted to general business 
purgueen is weil worthy the attention of teachers. 

Irving’s Catechisms —Grecian History- 
Grecian Antiq.— Roman Antigq. per doz. $1 20 ‘net. 

Fibel fur de lieben Kleinen........- +++ 10 

15 


Or 
 ) 


ener 


aa Specimen Copies of any of the above, will be suppiied to Professors, Teachers, and others, with 


a view to Introduction, on receipt of one-half the retail price. 
turnished on application. 


&@ Catalogues, with Recommendations, etc., 


@@ Liberal terms for introduction 


School and Classical Books, &c.—Their Stock of School Books embraces in addition to their 
own, nearly all the Publicaiions of the leading Publishers in the United States, comprising every 


variety, together with all tne leading 
which they are prepared to supply at Pubdshers’ 
4a@ Paper, Stationery anc School Requisites, 
the lowest current rates. 


Text-Books in Latin. Greek, French, Spanish and German— 
Prices. 


. Their Stock comprises every variety, at 


4@-Caréful and prompt attention to ali Orders, 


MURPHY & CO. Publishers and Booksellers, Baltimore. 
90 . 
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CATHOLIC STANDARD. 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Is Devoted to the Defence of Catholic Principles 
And the Propagation of Sound Catholic Thought. 


Approved and recommended by the Most Rev. JAMES F. WOOD, Abp. 
of Philadelphia, and universally acknowledged to be one of the very 


best Catholic ‘apers published in the United States, 


RELIABLE CATHOLIC NEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
HOME NEWS, ARE MADE SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Regular WEEKLY LETTER from Rome, and Occasional 
Special Correspondence from Dublin, London, 
Paris, Geneva, and Berlin, 


GREAT ATTENTION IS PAID TO THE 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
For which Able Catholic Pens are employed. 
THRMS: 


$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. Postage 20 Cents a Year Extra. 


Address HARDY & MAHONY, 


Pablishers and Proprietors, 


505 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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p a PHRPHTU AL. ‘078 


GAPITAL, .---++-++-+ ++ «© « + $400,000.00 
CASH ASSETS, ..-.-.- - + 8,863,445,74 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADHBLPHIA. 


DIRECTORS. 


Alfred G. Baker, Geo. Fales, Wm. 8. Grant, Gustavus 8. Benson, R. Dale Benson 
Isaac Lea, Alfred Filer, Thomas 8. Ellis, J. W. MeAliister, Francis P. Stee) 


OFFICERS. 
ALFRED G. BAKER, President. 
}EORGE FALES, JAS.W.McALLISTER, THEO.M.REGER, SAML.W.KAY, 


Vice-President, 2d Vice-President Secretary. Assistant Secretary 
A. C. BLODGET, General Agent. 


THOMPSON DERR & BRO., Wilkesbarre, State Agents. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


67 Greene St., and 70, 72, & 74 Wooster St., 
(Berwerzn Broome anp Spring STREETs,) 
NEW YORE. 


Careful attention will be given to the furnishing of Churches, Public Halls, Private 
‘Residences, &c., and designs for special purposes will be submitted when required. 
N.B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in going down town. 
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BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
O’SHEA’S 
Comprehensive Geographies. 
Admired by his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 


In addition to the many strong and earnest commendations of bis COMPRE- 
HENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES which Mr. O’Shea has received from distinguished 
prelates and professors, he is now favored with the exalted commendation of these 
excellent Geographies by 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


Mr. O'Shea has received, with the Apostolic benediction from his Holiness, the 
following letter from the distinguished prior of St. Clement’s, Rome : 


Sr. Cirement’s, Rome, August 15, 1877 

My Dear Mr. O'Snea.—I received in due course the box containing your 
Comprehensive Geography for the Pope. On 5th June I had the honor of pre 
senting it to His Holiness, together with your letter, which I translated into Latin 

THE HOLY FATHER ADMIRED VERY MUCH THE METHOD AND 
STYLE-OF YOUR INCOMPARABLE BOOK, and as a pledge of bis appre- 
ciation of the services you have rendered to the Catholic schools in America, he 
sends yourself and your family the Apostolic benediction 

Believe me, my dear sir, ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 

JoserH MULLOOLY. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CEOCRAPHIES 


Are beyond dispute the best series of Geographies published. The maps are the best 
and clearest. The text is the most interesting and instructive. The illustrations are 
the finest and most appropriate. These Geographies have received the approval and 
blessing of Pope Pius IX., and are highly recommended by several Archbishops, 
Bishops, Heads of Religious Orders, and the Superiors of many of the leading Educa- 
tional Institutions in this Country 


THE COMPREH ENSIVE GEOGRAPHIE 


Number One, 1% Gaey colored Maps, - 
Namber Two, 26 finely colored Maps, - 
Namber Three, 34 finely colored Maps, - 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES. 


“The Hoty Farner admired very much the method and style of your INCOMPARABLE BOOK.” 
Josera Mu.w.oory, O.P., Prior of St. Clement's, Rome. 

“The most perfect and complete of the kind I have ever seen.” —P. A. Frenan, D.D., Bishop of 
Nashy ille 

“We thank Mr. O'Shea for a copy of his Comprehensive Geography, No.3. The work is superior 
te o anything of the kind yet published.” Tuomas F. Hexpriken, D.D., Bishop of Providence 
“Excellent in every re spect.’ MONSIGNOR SETON 

. “Excelle nt in every way.”—Jos, P. Keun ER, 8.J,, late Prov, of Jesuits. 

‘Cannot fail to meet with deserved success."—Lapres OF THE SackED Heart, Manhattanville. 
“Superior in every respect to any Geographies with which 1 am acquainted.”—Rev. P. Hennessy 
Jersey Cit 

“Tt is ut all the books in that line the very best I have ever seen.”"—Rerv. A. Kunis, Wyandotte, 
Kansas. 

* Deserves to become popular. The short descriptions and historical notes accompanying each clear 
map show to my mind uncommon discernment, and render the book a very instructive as well as a 
most interesting one.”—T. Cuaraux, 8.J., Superior General of the Jesuit Fathers of the New York and 
Canad: a Mission. 

‘Your series of Geographies are all that could be desired, “— accurate, well illustrated and 
ey and suited to the capacity of every grade of Pupils.”"—J. 5. ALemany, D.D., Archbishop of 
San Francisco, 


“The or of the different countries Is told with intelligent earnestness and in a sense more 
n 


exactly according to truth than in any other Geography published in any country or in any language.” 
New York Preeman's Journal. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that the whole series is one of rare excellence.”—American , 
Catholic Quarterly Review. 
l 
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BAKER’ 


IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


By ANDREW H. BAKER, A.M. Pa.D. 


This Series of Mathematics must soon supersede all others. 


[t is more simple and comprehensive. It saves time and labor, and renders the study 
of Mathematies easy and interesting. 

The design of this system of Mathematics is to bring Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, and Trigonometry within the sphere of every student of Common Schools, as well 
as of Colleges. 

The Books of the series consist of — 

—-BAKER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, - + $025 

li.-BAKER’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, . 50 
11l.-BAKER’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, ._. 75 
IV.-BAKER’S ALCEBRA, .. wd 8 1 25 

V.-BAKER’S CEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY 


AND TABLE OF LOCARITHMS, 8vo.,-. 150 


The following letters and extracts bear ample testimony to the merits of Professor 
Baker's Series of Mathematics. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic Insrruction, BaLttimere, Mp. 

I have examined Prof. Baker's Series of Mathematics, as carefully as the limited time at my disposal 
would admit. * * * Iwan cheerfully say, that I am very favorably impressed with the simplicity, 
brevity and conciseness of his methods, his clearness of arrangement, and adniirable compressiqn: in 
statement. Such a series as his appears to be, is sadly needed in our schools, as most of the text-books 
now in use tend to obscure and perplex the student, by a multiplicity of details, and by differences of 
statement. HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


State Norma Scnoor, LarayetTve Square, BavTimore, March 26th, 1877. 
There ismuch that is new, at least to our American text-books, and the novelty always lies in the 
direction of greater simplicity and brevity. M. A. NEWELL, Principal. 
Sr. Josern’s Acapemy, Emrrrsptro, Mp., February 5th, 1878, 
Pror. A. BAKER :—It gives us great pleasure to express our unqualified a prepritin of your work 
on Geometry and Trigonometry, It has been tested in the class-room and ful carries out the features 
specified in your preface, viz.: simplicity and brevity, points so necessary in bashing youth. 
Respectfully, SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


No. 288 West FPorty-Tutrp Stkrer, New YoOr«K, May 16th, 1878. 
Pror. BakeER:—I have perused with great pleasure and satisfaction your Gedmetry. Though tn 
some respects it is a departure from established methods, the’ accuracy and: conciseness of its defini- 
tions, Its originalty, its brevity and simplicity are features that will commend it to all cultivated and 
progressive educators. The book bears the impress of a logical-and nrathematical nifnd. Wishing you 
a rich reward for your mental labors, 
I am very truly yours, J. DUNLAP, 


P. O’SHEA, Publisher, 
37 Barclay St., New York. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC 
— 


THE ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF READERS 


This Series, having suecessfully stood the test of the school-room, has been hii ghly approved and 
warmly recommended by the Superiors of the leading Colleges, Academies, and Schools, throughout 
the United States. 

Tae ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE Primer, stiff covers 
Tue ILLUSTRATED PRocRessivE Primer, neatly and strongly bound 
Tue ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPELLING AND Keapine Book, 64 pages, neatly and 
strongly bound aa 
THE ILLUSTRATED PROGRESSIVE SPELLING Book, 144 pages, 12rao., neatly and strongly bor pund. 
Tuk ILL STRATED Prooressive First Reaper poagpubeutnscescnceseccss 
- SECOND READER... 
THIRD ReaveER..... 
FourtTH Reaper.. 
FirTu READER — ; 


t& 


ert 


. SIxTH READER, OR ORATORICAL CLASS BOOK.. 
Tue Youne Lapties’ Prooressive READER........ on pidiocnntonsvespaccuspinn 
Looere For Younes Lapirs. By Vietor Doublet 18m0. , cloth... 
Tue ProeRessive Primary Cuarts. Eight Numbers 


The Best Bible History for School or Family Use. 


Lessons IN Brete History. By a Teacher 
it is bound up also in three separate parts, at 50 ceuts each 
Batmes’ Ontrerron; or How Tro Derecr Error aND ARRIVE aT TavutH. Hy Rev. J. Balmes 
1 vol., 12mo , an enced 
Ramus’ Loaic. Trausiated from the Spanish 
ELEMENTS OF Loeic. By Victor Doublet 
VRIMARY GRAMMAR 
GUIDE TO SPELLING, Adopted by the Christian Brothers... bedepdeoeds 
Tuk MANUAL OF OrTHOGRAPHY. Adopted by the ( hristian Brother re 
fuk DICTATION SPELLING Book 
Tae COLUMBIAN SPELLING Boox...... : 
Tar ( ATHOLIC You THS’ Hy MN Book, with Music... 


From Most Rev. Archbishop Wood. 


Deak Ste:—It affords. me much pleasure to recommend to our Catholic Schools your “ I/lustrated 
Provressive Series of Readers,” both for the matter they contain and the neat style in which they are 
pubiished. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant in Christ, 

+ James F. Woop, Are hbishop of Philadelphia 
72. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 18 


Convent of Mercy, Davis Street, Providence, R. I. 


Dear Stk :—Having given the “ Progressive Readers”. the test of the school-room, I am happy to say 
that they give entire satisfaction. They are the best Readers we ever used. 1 hope before long to see 
them intrvduced into every Catholic School. Yours, very respectfully, 

5. M. BERNARD, 


St, Alphonsus’ Convent of Mercy, St. Andrew's Street, New.Orleans. 


Dear Str :—For several months we have been using your “Progressive Readers,” and are greatly 
pleased with them. They really deserve their. name, Progressive, and we feel convinced that wherever 
they are introduced the irksomeness, so-often all but inse parable from learning or teaching, will be in 
a great measure removed. Very respectfully, yours, 

THE Sisters oF Mercy, 


From the Sisters of Charity, St. Gabricl’s Academy, New York. 

ResPEcTeD Stxr:—We take great pleasure in stating that we have introduced your “ I)lustrated Pro- 
gressive Readers” into our schools. They give éntire satisfaction. The selections are choice and high- 
toned, The Readers are what they protess to be—-Progressive—beginning at A BC, and conducting 


to the highest point of education 
Sisters or Cuarity, St. Gaprre.’s, New York. 


P. O'SHEA, 
PUBLISHER, 
37 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 
3 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


RODRIGUEZ CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. New 
Edition, from new type, 2 vols., 12mo,. . 


Two volumes in one, 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN; on. Tue Sprairvat Live Re- 
DUCED TO Its First Prinoipies. Translated from the French 
of Rev. I. B. Saint Jose, author of “ Knowledge and Love 


of Jesus Christ.” 1 vol., 12mo0, 


O’KANE ON THE RUBRICS. New Edition, contain- 
ing the Appendix on Penance and Matrimony, 1-vol;, 8vo, 
Tus APPENDIX TO THE ABOvE Work, on Penance and Matri- 


mony, separate, 


GLORIES OF MARY. By Sr. Aupnonsus Sianort. New 
Edition, edited by Rev. Father Caffin, Provincial of the 


Redemptionists in England, 


MARY THE MODEL OF CHRISTIANS. From 


the Italian of Farner Satvini, 8. J. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


DARRAS’ GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 4 vols., 820 pages, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Archbishop Spelding, and a History of the Church 
in the United States by the late Rev. C. 1. White; D.D., 


handsomely bound in cloth, 


P. OPSHEA, Publisher, 
No. 37 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


rown s English Grammars 


EDITED BY 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 


USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very generally admitted, and notwithstanding 
the multitude of School Grammars which have come in competition with them, they 
have steadily advanced in public favor. In perspicuous arrangement, accuracy of defi- 
nition, fullness of illustration, and comprehensivenéss of plan, they stand unrivaled, and 
are probably more extensively used throughout the United States than any other works 
on the subject. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Over 1000 pages Royal 8vo, . . . . . $6.25. 
The grammar of English grammars is an invaluable book of reference, and every 
scholar should have a copy in his library. No teachér can afford to be without it, 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY. 
New Edition Just. Published. 

Thoroughly scientific in its modes of presentation, and up to the present state of the 
science, it is yet so condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it is put into his 
hands. The most important facts and principles of modern chemistry are arranged in 
a plain but precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 
Eighth Edition Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by Four Colored Plates and Eight 
Hundred and Twenty Wood Cuts. 

The best elementary treatise on physics, experimental and applied, that has appeared 
in the English language. It is so written that any one possessing a knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematics, will be able to read it with ease.. It is profusely dnd elegantly 
illustrated, particularly on those parts pertaining to. modern. instruments of research. 
The most attractive feature of the book, which throws itself in the discussion of every 
subject, is the fact that it is written up to the times; and it will furnish many teachers 
ie students with “fresh food” which they could not otherwise obtain without great 
expense. Used as the. Text-Book in the Principal Colleges tn the United States. 


LAMBERT’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners 
in Physiology. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


Avowwss Ss WILLIAM WOOD & CO, 
27 Great Jones St., New York. 
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1878 EDITION 


OF 


FR. PUSTET'’S 


Misssie ROvANU WV SMALL FOLD 


The edition of 1875 (4,000 copies) sold in less than 
two years. It can be had with offices for 


CAPUCHINS, 
FRAN CISCANS, 
JESUITS, 


REDEMPTONRISTS. 


Pustet’s Liturgical Publications are known as the most correct editions 
now in existence, as they are approved by the S. Congre- 
gation of Rites—the highest authority of 
the Catholic Church. 


FR. PUSTET. 


(Typogr. 8. Sedis Apostol. et 8 Congreg. Cong. Rituum.) 


New York: Box 5613. Crverynati, O.: 204 Vine St. 





THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


Stoo. & (oLtecre {jext-Rooxs. 


Published by Ivison, BuakemMan, Tayuor &'Co., New York and Chicago. 


This: popular series comprises. ablly:prepared and: well-graded Text-Books 
in every branch of study. . For full descriptive notices see our Catalogues, 
which-will be forwarded gratis.on ap picatiea. 


SANDERS UMON READERS, SPELLERS AND PRIMERS Th ae 


joyed fer tiany years.a natio 1a reetation, and arc new more largely used in the pi shh ochogs 
than any éthere oflike character. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, 0 cnssety new seven; tulip amt nandsomtysastrated 


and surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation, and in cheapness. 


SWINTON'S WORD-BOOK SERIES, 2 series or-rextspovks in Oral and Written Spelling and 


Word-Analysis, of unparalleled popularity 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. The freshest, best graded, aud cheapest Geographics 


ever published. Only Two Booxs. 


ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. ruc most popiar, and 


most widely used series of Mathematics ever published. 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS, xno wiate surjoct of Arithmetic 


and Algebra practically treated in Three beautiful Books. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, sow nevises raitien. more generally 


used Garoughout the United States and Caeada than any other system. 


KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 2 tnorough, practical, and widely approved course in 


English Grammar. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL BICTIONARTES. xx- ctsndara authority of the English language in 


Orthography, Definition and Pronunciatica. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES. 
WHITE’S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES, 
BRYANT AND STRATTON’S BOUK-KEEPING. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, &c. 
GRAY’S BOTANY. 


DANA'S GEOLOGY. 
WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


FASQUUELLE’S FRENCH. 
WOODBURY'S GERMAN. 


MANTILLA’'S SPANISH READERS. 
LOOMIS’ MUSIC. 
SFENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


* ,* For Catalogues, Circ ular, etc., please address the Publishers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
1233 and 135 State Street, Chicago. 


- 
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1878. ANNOUNCEMENT! 1878. 


“A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent electrotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth, 500 
pages. By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, Pa. 

This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a 
unity of plan, and unfolded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other 
text-books. It is simple and natural in the details of its steps and processes, but ex- 
haustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied 
business transactions; to give important facis, phrases, and information of general 
use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; and to make clear and definite to in- 
structors much which has been indefinité on Investments, Banking, Exebange, Build- 
ing Associations, ete., ete. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of 
arithmetic, but in developing the number-idea it develops a normal growth of mind 
in the student. 


Price, by mail, Introduction, 85 ects. Exchange, 63 cts. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY, 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 


I. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 
int... BX. 
1. Brooks’s Primary, - . J ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . $015 12 
2. Brooks’s Elementary, , , F . 4 . ‘ . 80 25 
3. Brooks’s New Mental, . . : ‘ ‘ 4 j , 25 18 
4. Brooks’s New Written, . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 60 45 


Il. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises : 
INT EX. 
Brooks’s Primary, . : ; ; “ . , ' . $015 $012 


2 Brooks’s Union, . : ; - ; . é J e\@ 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts : Purt I, Part II. Each, -. 35 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and 
is a fuller course than the Union series, which combines them in one. 

These new books have become very popular, and because of their great success 
wherever tried are rapidly supplanting al) other works in the best schools of both 
Parishes and Orders. 

BY MAIL INT. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, ‘ , ‘ . $0 60 $0 40 
Westluke’s How to Write Letters, . ‘ : , ? 1 00 67 


Contains valuable information on the proprieties and forms observed in corres- 


ponding with any one of the Church hierarchy. 
BY MAIL INT. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, . : J . $0 45 So 30 
Bouvier’s Astronomy. (Abridged, $1.50.) Full, 1 67 
Montgomery’s .Normal Union ae of Industriat 

Drawing. Each, : 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, ; : . 2600 


Address, SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


Circulars sent free. 630 Market St., Philadelphia. 
& 
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Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 
Grand Boulevard and 132d 8t., N.Y, City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
stitutions, 

A Commercia] Course is added, to which special 
atteation is paid. 


Entrance fee, board, washing, tuition, phy- 
sician’s fee, bed and ne pre ses- 
sion of ten months........ 

Vacation at College... ‘ ccc §=6§60 * 


BROTHER ANTHONY, Director. 





Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Founded 1789. 


For information, address as follows: 


GrorceTown CoLiecs, Rev, P. F. Heatry, 8.J. 

Law Scoot, Dr. Cuas. W. HorrMan, Dean, Law- 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

MeEpicaL Scnoot, Dr. Francis A. ASHForD, Dean, 
1330 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 





KENSINGTON CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Warwick Road, Kensington, London, 8S. W. 
Opened in February, 1873, for the sons of gentlemen, between the agers of 9 and 17 (or 18), by Right 
Rev. Monsignor Capel, with the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop ef Westminster. 


Director, 
Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Head Master. 
The Rev. J, B, MADAN, M.A., Qu. Coll., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters. 


H. F. J. Vavewan, Esq., B.A., 8.C.L., Ch.Ch., Oxford 
T. A. Roprnson, Esq., C.C.C., Oxford. 





W. M. Hunyyepun, Esq., M.A., Gon. and Caius Cok 
lege, Cambridge. 

E. 8. GRINDLE, Esq., M.A., late Sch. of Qu. Col., Ox'd 

D. F, Cooatan, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

T. Flannery, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary’s College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Monsieur M. J. Th. Farrpavurt, Univ. de Paris. 

Here J. Gasper, University of Heidelberg. 

And Drilling Sergeant. 
CuaPLain—Rev. C. H. MOORE, M.A. 


A special af Sey called the Modern School, is now formed, preparing boys, 14 years old and 
e 


upwards, for t 
London, W. 


army, etc., examinations direct. 


Apply to the Headmaster, Cedar-villa, Kensington, 


Tuition Fees, £16 162.and £21. Boarding-houses are opened near the school. Arrangements for 


dining in the middle of the day can also be made. 


coming from a distance. 


Arrangements for dinner an be made for boys 





CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





Founded ( for young men above the age of 17) by the Catholic Hierarchy of England, 
at the suggestion and with the Blessing of the Holy Father. 





Rector—Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Pro Vice-Rector—Rev. W. C. ROBINSON, Fellow of New College, Oxon. 


Professors. 
Christian Doctrine—The Right Rev. the Recror. 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical History—The Rev. the 
Pro Vice-Rector. 
Natural Theology—The Rev. R. CLARKE. 
History of Philosophy— Rev. R. CLARKE. 
Classics—Professor Patey, M.A., Cam. 
Hebrew and The Septuagini—CuaR es SkaGER, M.A., 
Oxon. 


The Science of Language—CuHaR es Sxacer, M.A., | 


Oxon, 

Biology—Prof. 8t. Grorek Mrvart, F.R.S., F.Z.8., 
Sec. L. S. 

Chemistry—Prof. Barry, M.A., Oxon. 


Tutors. 


| 
| Classiee—H. W. Luoyn, Esq., M.A., Oxon 


Mathematics—E. BuTLER, Esq , M.A., T.C.D. [Cam. 
Bnglish Literature—Gorpon Tompson, Esq.. M.A. 
History—Gorvon THomPpson, Esq., M.A., Cam. 


Gacogy tee. WW. Devas, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 
Rev. W. W. Roserts, Merton Col., Oxon. 
J. Cox, Esq., M.A., T.C.D. 


| French Mews -ACORDAIRE, B.A., Paris. 


German—Rev. W. BENDER. 


Readers. 


_ Indian Law and Jurisprudence—L. Bia x, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

| jnsornational Law and the Code Napoleon—Mons. C, 

| Rurecrr, M.A., D.C.L., Geneva. 


CuaPLtarms—Rev. G. ANGUS. 


Two classes of students may be admitted: 1. Those who wish to follow the norma) course of four 
years’ study. 2. Those who are specially preparing for the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and Law. 

A plications for admission should be addressed to the Rector, the Right 
Ret. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, University House, Wright’s Lane, Kensington, 


Londen, W. 
Yue TeRMs ARE: £50 per annum for Tutorial 


and £100 to the House of Residence for board 


and lodging. The latter sum is not paid by those who live with their families. 
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St. John’s College, 


FORDUAM, N. Y. 


This college is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and offers every facility for a clas- 
sical and acommercial edacation. It belongs 
to the Inter-Colleginte Literary Association, 
of the United States. The buildings are 
spacious and thoroughly ventilated. The 
grounds are extensive and well laid out for 
college purposes 

Terws —Taition, board, and lodging, 
$300 per annam, payable half yearly in 
advance 

F. Wiectam Goceatn, 8.J., President. 

Sarr, 20, 1876, 








St. Mary’s College, 


(Classical and Commerecial,) 


Marion County, Kentucky. 


(Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.) 
Half sessions open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and first day of February. 


TERMS: 
Board and tuition, per annum........9200 00 
Bedding, washing aod mending.. 25 00 
Physician's Fee.. oo Oe 


Half yearly in advance. 
The College is situated in one of the 
healthiest portions of Kentucky. 
For particulars apply to 
Rev. D. Fexnassy, C. R., President. 
O_o ——— 





THE SOHOOLS OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS, 


Conducted by the Religious of the Seciety of the 
Holy Child Josus. 


The several Schools for Young Ladies, under 
the care of these Religious, will be reopened on 
the First Monday in September, viz. : 

1. The Schoo! of “ Suaronw Hitt, Delaware Co., 
Pennsylvania.” Six miles below Philadelphia, 
overlooking the Delaware River, about a mile 
distant; convenient to the Phitada, and Balti- 
more Railway; with beautiful and long-culti- 
vated grounds, 

2. “Sr. Leonarp’s House, West Philadelphia,” 
on Chestnut Street. 

3. “1135 Spring Garden Street,"’ Philadelphia. 

For particulars, address Mornar SUPERIOR, 
Sharon Hill, Delaware Coe., Pa. 


co NVENT OF 


OUR LADY OF LORETTA. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 
Under the direction of the Ladies of Loretto, 


This Institution is beautifully situated on a 
high and healthy location, overlooking the 
Falls, on the Canada side, and cannot be equaled 
for the sublime and extensive view which it 
affords of the Pulls, Rapids, aud Islands in the 
vicinity. 

The course of instruction embraces every 
branch suitable to the complete education of 
young ladies, with the strict atteation to their 
moral and polite deportment. 

Two gold meduls will be presented by His 
Excellency, Lord Dufferin. 

#@ Persons wishing to visit the Convent, will 
find the “ Canada Southern" a convenient route 
from Buffalo. Trains siop at tne Convent for 
pecenageme and counect with the boat to and 
rom Toronto. 





Mount St. Mary’s College. 


Near Emmittsburg, Frederick Oo., Md. 


This Institation is under the direction of 
an Association o: Secular Clergymen of the 
Catholic Church. It was founded in 1208, 
by the Rev. John Dubois, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, and chartered by the General 
Assembly of Maryland in 1830. 

The site is beautiful and healthy, and far 
removed from the distractions and moral 
dangers of a city. 

The buildings are large, the halls and 
rooms spacioas aod comfortable, and the 
grounds extensive and well adapted for every 
healthy exercise. 

The system of education is a combined 
Classical and Commercial one, including the 
various arts and sciences usaally taught in 
Colleges of the first class. 


TERMS: 
For tuition, boarding, lodging, washing, 
and mending of linen, per session, $150 
Letiers of inquiry should be addressed to 
Rev. JOHN A. WATTERSON, 


President. 








Villanova College. 


DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 








This inatitution, foanded in 1842 and char- 
tered with University privileges in 184, is 
under the charge of ihe Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Cias- 
sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly siiuated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania RLR. The buildings 
are large, and well equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-halls, play- 
rooms, with library, &c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College Particular care is 
talsen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the grounds. 


TERMS: 
Board, tuition, washing and mending 


of linen, per seasion of 5 months, 
and payable in advance............ $150 00 


Moderna languages, music, and draw. 
ing at professors’ charges. 


Ecclesiastical students, ~ session of 
5 months.. seccesee coccdsancccscees 185 GD 


Summer coumnion at College... «ee 40 00 


" Books and stationery at current prices. 


For particulars, send for Catalogue to 


Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, 0.S.A. 
President 
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WHITE BRONZE MEDALLION 


POPE PIUS Iz. 
MODELLED IN BAS-RELIEF, LIFE SIZE. 


For the clergy, institutions, and all others interested in the late Pope, 
and in cherishing Art in a most durable form, this medallion presents 
great attractions. It is a valuable article for 


CHURCH FAIRS. 


For favorable opinions and all further particulars, apply to 


PAXSON, COMFORT & CO, 
523 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
W. S. BARLOW, 
206 Broadway, New York. 
MYERS & HEDIAN, 


46 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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Mitchell’s New Series 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. Butler & Co., 
723 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


SS oe 


The following testimonials show how highly the Series is approved of by those whose opinions and reeom- 
mendations are worthy of attention: 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto, Can. 


We hereby approve of Mitchell’s Geograp and yr d their use in schools, 
tjonun Josarn Lywcu, Archbishop of Toronta. 


Given at St. Micnant’s Parace, Toronto, April 5, 1872. 
From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 0. 
Cincinnats, O, 
As Mitchell's Geographies are so highly approved of by the most emi Catholic ed s of the country, 
we recommend their use in all our schools in preference to any other text book on the subject. 
tJoun B. Purcecr, Archbishop of Cincinnatl. 


From his Grace John M. Henni, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


Deeming them more accurate and reliable and worthy of confidence than any others, we recommend thew use 
in all the schools of our diocese. 
From the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Green Bay. 
Gagan Bay, July 23, 187 
We hereby approve of Mitchell’s Geographies, and recommend them in preference to all others as the Dest 
series on the subject before the public, + F. X, Keravrsaver, Bishop of Green Bay. 


Tho text and maps are kept up to the times, and are far ahead of all competition. 


/t is the Standard Geographical Series of America. 


For terms of introduction, address, as most convenient, the publishers, or 
we Pn ore rer gerne vrrcaenem FEB, 


The Church and Gentile World 


AT THE 


PIRST PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY 


REV. AUG. J. THEBAUD, 8.J. 














This great work is issued in 2 large octavo volumes of over 600 pages each, printed 
on tine tinted paper, with 4 Geographical Maps, beautifully and substantially bound. 


PRICE, $6.00, COMPLETE. 


Will be ready to send to subscribers about 15th of April. The maps have caused a 
delay of two weeka, 


THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX. 


By REV. BERNARD O’RIELLY. 


Has reached the sale of over 22,000 copies in less than seven months. 


SMART MEN WANTED in al! parts of the country to solicit orders for 
these and other very popular works. 


P. F. COLLIER, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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M. S. BULKLEY. J. G. DITMAN. 


J. G DITMAN & CO., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS PAPER, 


(TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH MILLS.) 
30, 32 and 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


4 FEW DOORS ABOVE CHESTNUT ST. 


Also, Agents for the Prominent Eastern Manufacturers of Writing, Ruled, Ledger, 
and Flat Papers. 


Agency for the well-known Moth Proof Carpet Paper. 
13 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL-BOOK 


PUBLISHED BY 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 
311 Broadway. 143 Main St, 204 North 5th 


The usual discount will be allowed to Schools, Religious Institutions, Cc lergymen, and Dealers. Any book on this 
wit be SENT FREE, by mail, on receipt of the price 


THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL SERIES. 


READERS AND BIBLE. HISTORY. 
By Ricut Rev. RICHARD GILMOUR, D.D., Bisnop oF CLEVELAND. 


-_——--- --o 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


The literary character and thoroughly Catholic tone of the lessons. 

The easy and natural grading of the series, and its general adaptation to the demands of the school-room., 

The mechanical execution, including the quality of the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and number 
the illustrations. 


os - —EE 


THE PRIMER. With 87 illustrations. Small :2mo, stiff paper cover. 

THE FIRST READER, With 152 original illustrations, Small samo, boards, with cloth back, 94 pp. 
THE SECOND READER, Illustrated. Small ramo, boards, with leather back, 166 pp., 

THE THIRD READER, Illustrated. Large ramo, cloth sides, with leather back, 276 pp. 

THE FOURTH READER, Milusteated. Large remo, cloth sides, leather back, 372 pp. 

THE FIFTH READER. Large temo, cloth sides, with leather back, 464 pp. 

THE SPELLER AND WORD-BOOK, Small samo, boards, with leather back, 148 pp. 


THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL SERIES 


have met with a most cordial reception from those entrusted with the education of our Catholic youth. We give be: 
the names of a few who have indorsed the Series. For a full list of Testimonials we refer to our School-Book Cat 


logue, 
Tus Most Reverend Arcua'snors oF 


Cashel, /reland, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Oregon, 
Tus Ricut Reverenn Bisnors or 


Albany, Columbus, Little Rock, Ossory, Ireland, 
Alton, Covington, Nesqually. St. Hyacinthe, Can 
Arizona, Detrett, * Ogdensburg, 


Very Rev. F. M. Boff. Cleveland | Mother Regina Mattingly, Mount St. Vincent's Academy 
, D. Vv. Crowley, Pastor of St. Patrick's Church, Cum- Cedar Grove, Cincinnati 
minsville, O | Dominican Sisters, Jacksonville, Il, 

E. A. Higgins, S.F., Pres't St, Xavier's Co'lege, Cin- | Sisters of Charity, = Joha‘s School, Baltimore. 
cinpat. } my Academy, Jersey City 
WH. Hill, S.F., St. Louis. | “ * B. Vv Our Lady of Angel's Semina: 

P. R. Fitspatrick, Pastor of St. Patrick's Church, oe la. 
Indianapolis } ” Mother House, Madison, N. J. 

Fos. F. Keenan, A.M., Pio Nono College, St. Francis * ‘ Immaculate Academy, Newport, Ky 
Station, Wis. Sisters af St fren, és, Tiffin, O. 

Louis Lindsay, Prefect of Studies, College of Notre Sisters of Mercy, St. Patrick's Academy, Burlington, \ 
Dame de Lévis, Quebec " St. Catharine's Convent, Hartford, C 

P. J. Macken, Pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, | * ~ Hornell«ville, N. Y 
Jacksonville, Il. | Sisters eo No tre Dame, Court St., Cincinnati. 

F. Menchen, O.S.F., Pastor St. Bonaventura's Church, “ East Sixth St., Cincinnati 
Cincinnati. } be e “ — Holy Cross Sc hool, Columbus, 

¥. Pichler, Pastor of Church of £t. John the Baptist, Se he ood Sisters of Notre Dame, Marinette, Wis. 
Hanover, Kans+s * Milwaukee. 

M. Puts, Pastor of St. Augustine's Church,Napoleon.O. | Urenline Sisters, St. Louis / 

P. A. Quinn, Director ot St. Peter's Cathedral School, Sister M. Nepomucene, O.S.3., St. Joseph's, St. Mary's 
Cincinnati. 

ag hte Huntington, W. Va | The Navierian Brothers, Indust’! School, Carroll P.O. 

indolt, Provincial of Brothers of Mary, Day- | ¥. O. Bourrett, Bsg., Princips| E. E. C. School, Devout 

a oO W. K. Delaney, Bsq., Erie, Pa. 

A. Vantel, Pres't Séminaire de Ste. Thérése, Montreal. F. M. Gates, S59.., ort Se huyler, N. Y 

Vbald Webersinke, O.S./., Custos provincialis, Cin- %. Mohr, Esq., Principal St Joseph’ 8 School, Covington, k 
cinnati Yohn Sullivan, Esq., St. Mary's School, Clifton, 5. !. 

santads Wirth, C.SS.R., New Yo Chas. H. Tully, Esqg., Tucson, Arizona. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
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October, 1878. 


STANDARDSCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by JOHN MURPHY & CO. Baltimore. 


BF A liberal discount to Booksellers, Schools, Teachers, &c., when purchased in q 
Hill's Ethics or Moral Philosophy. By Rev.) Kerney’s First Class Book of History, 


at 


et: 





W. H, Hi, 5. J., Prof. of Philosophy in 8t. Louis | 
University, Author of Logic and Ontology, or | 
General Metaphysics. 2d Revised Edition. $1 60* 


Hill's Elements of Philosophy, Comprising | 
Logie and General Principles of Metaphysics. By 
Rev. W. H. Hut, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy 
in St. Louis University, 5th Revuaed Edition, 1 5u* 


Jenkins’ English Literature,—The Stu- 
dent's Handbovk of Britwh and Amerwoan Litera- | 
ture, containing Sxetcugzs Bioorarmicat and Cait | 
cat of the Most Duti ished Authora. trom the | 
Rarliest Times to the Present Day, with Selections 
from their Writings, and Questions adapted (o the 

Use of Schools, Wy Rev. O. L.. Jummins, A. M., late 

President of St. Charlies College. 120, cloth, §2* | 


History of the Catholic Church, from the| 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the Eeu- | 
menical Council of the Vatican, With an Appen- 
dix to 1€76, Compiled and Translated from the 
best Authors, by Rev. Tuzopone Norrugy, With 
Questions, adapted to the Use of Schools. 
4th Enlarged Edition 1 2 


. ] 
Lingard’s History of England. By Jou | 
Lineann, D. D. With a Continuation from 1688, to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Abridged by Jamas | 
Burke, Eaqg., A.B. With an Appendix to 1873. 
To which are added, Marginal Notes and Ques- | 
tions, adapted to the Use of Schools, 17th ed, I 50 | 
Bw The ipsissima verba of the great Iistorian of England, 
has been religiously preserved in the Abridgment. 


| 

Fredet’s Ancient History, from the Disper- | 
sion of the Sons of Noe, to the Batile of Actium, 
and the change of the Roman Republic into an 
Empire. By Peren Faever, D. D, 
S2d Revised Edition............. coceceseneneccoee - 


Fredet’s Modern History, from the Coming 
of Christ, and the Change of the Roman Republic 
into an Empire, to the Year of our Lord, 1867. | 
By Perenr Faeoer, Lb. Dd. 
34th Revised and Enlarged Edition 1 60) 

The Student will fod Mm Dr. Fredet’s two Books, the | 

Ancient aud Modern Histories, the most Complete, Authen- | 

tie, and reliable Mtstory of the World, from its Creation to | 

the Year of our Lord, 1567. 


the Sth % 


on this 
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Wilson's Progressive Speller, containing | 
apwards of 12,00 Words, with Reading and Dic- 
tation Exercises Annexed to each Lesson, by W. | 
J. Wiuson, of North Carolina. 6th Revised ed., 25 


Louis 


Vesigned for Pupils commencing the Study of 

History, with tions, adapted to the Use ot 

Schools. By M. J. Kennex, A. M., Author of 

Compendium of History, &ec., &c. Revised and 

Enlarged Edition. (85th Thousand,),.........0« 60 
Ba Upwards of 80,000 Copies have been sold—it is Clear, 
Comprehensive, Trutnfel and Impartial, and can be recom- 
mended with confidence, as the best and most reliable Behool 
History Published. 


Kerney'’s Compendium of Ancient and 
Modern History, from the Creation to the year 
1867, with Questions adapted to the Use of 
Schools; also an Appendiz, containing the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the U. 8&., a Biographical Sketch of Eminent 
Personages, with a Chronological Table of Re- 
markable Events, Discoveries, Improvements, 
ete. By M. J. Kenner, A.M. 46th Revised and 
Enlarged Edition : 1% 

This work has been recently introduced into the Female 
ublic High Schools of Baltimore, and is extensively used in 

Colleges and Schools throughout the United States, Canada, 

England, Ireland, and the British Provinces 

Kerney’s Introduction to Columbian 
Arithmetic for Use of Schools. 301h Revised ed. 20 

Kerney's Columbian Arithmetic, designed 
for the Use of Academies and Schools. 26th ed. 50 

Kerney's Key to Columbian Arithmetic, 
Containing the solution of principal questions 4u 

Kerney’s Abridgment Murray's Grammar 
a ercises, with an Appendix, containing Rules 
for Writing with Perspicuity and Accuracy ; also 
a Treatise on Epistolary Composition. By M. J. 
KBRneY, 46th Edithom,.ccccccccce - sevesserrsecsesses 25 

Catechism of Soripture History compiled 
by the Sisters of Mercy for the Chi dren attend- 


ing their schools. Revised by M. J. Kenwer, 
A.M. 3ist Edition. ............. don 7 


BaF This work is extensively used ‘tn Catholic Institutions 
throughout the U. &., Canada, England and Ireland. 
Catechism of Ecclesiastical History. 
Abridged for the Use of Schoole................. ’ 
Sestini’s Manual of Geometrical and In- 
Ainitesimal Analysis, (Recently Published,) 1 60 
Sestini's Elements of Geometry and Trig- 
Sestini’s Elements of Algebra 
Sestini’s Treatise on Algebra.......... 1 00 
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pay Bogemmondet by the Board of Education for use in the | 
he, Can Publi 


¢ Schools in North Carvlina. It has already been ex- | 
teasively atopted by many of the leadiag Lastitutions Of the 
Southera States aad in the City of Balumore. 


Onderdonk's History of Maryland, from 
| its Settlement, to 1877. New and En- 
‘ | larged Edition, with Pine Bngravings ..........00.T5 
The North American Spelling Book, De-| : . 
signed tor Elementary Lnstraction in schools,— | #@- Adopted as a Text Book in the Public Schoole 
an improvement upon all others. The Best and | of Baltimore, and several Counties of the State. 


Caerpest Spelling Book published.................. F : 

nap or ghey ~~ 2) Gillespie's Progressive System of Pen- 
Ars Rhetorica—Auctore, R. P. Martino du manchep, in 6 Numbers, with Stee! Plate Copies 

J. ‘ ygne, Soe, Jesu, E-ditio Seounda Americana.| at the Head of each Page. 80 cts. per doz. 
yport, Ky lu Usum Collegii Georgeopolitani, 8. J 5 | a@pThis new and complete system, designed to lad the 

’ wad s pupils from the first i Pp hop toa free, 

Wettenhall’s Greek Grammar—Rudiments | tnt" practical style of writing, adapted to neneral bosthent 

O8GreeK LANQUAGE. .....000--ecceeeecevenneesseeneceeeeneee TH] purposes, is well worthy the attention of teachers. 
Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, (the cheapest Irving’s Catechisms —Grecian History— 
and ary published.) sarayy cotosengamnecnapacpepverenagee 7] Grecian Antiq —Roman Antiq. per doz., $1.20 net. 
Murray’s English Grammar, Complete, Fibel fur de lichen Kleinen.......-.+++++: 


a Reader. ...... Lesebuchlein fur de lieben Kleinen....... 15 


4y7° AU marked thus * are Special, 

4s Specimen Copies of any of the above, will be supplied to Professors or Teachers, with a view to 
Introducticn, on receipt of one-half the retail price. @@ Liberal terms for introduction. 

#@- Catalogues, with Recommendations, etc., furnished on application. 

School and Classical Books, &c.—Their Stock of School Books embraces in addition to their 
own, nearly all the Pablications of the leading Publishers in the United states, comprising every 
variety, together with all the leading Text-Books in Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and German— 
which they are prepared to supply at Publishers’ Prices. 
4@-Paper, Stationery and School Requisites, generaily. Their Stock comprises every variety, at 
the lowest current rates. S@-Careful and prompt attention to al) Orders. 


MURPHY & CO. Publishers and Booksellers, Baltimore. 
15 
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MURPHY & CO’S New and Recent Publications. 


HILl’S PHILOSOPHY, Comprising Ethics or Moral Philosophy. 
By Rev. Water H. Hit, 8. J., Professor of Philosophy in the St. Louis University. 
Author of Logic and Onjology, or General Metaphysics. Second Revised Edition, $1.50 
We have the pleasure of announcing the second volume of Hill’s Philosophy, com- 

prising the very important subject of Ethics, or Moral Philosophy. The Author has 

taken time to perfect his work by reflection, revision and frequent correction, so that hs 

Readers will be repaid for their long waiting, by the excellence of the work. 

FROM THE PUBLISHERG’ PREFACE TO THE SECOND REVISED EDITION, 

“Tt is seldom thata book on an abstrure and difficult subject rises rapidly in'o public favor. But 
such was the need of a work in Bnglish on Ethics, and so great was the merit.of Father Hill's 
volume, that in two months the first edition of 1,000 Copies was entirely exhausted. Th favorable notice 
taken of the book by reviewers, and the many flatiering private communications received by the 
publishers, are proof that the pablic has found a long felt want well supplied, and give encouragement 
‘or the issuing of a second and larger Edition, which we now offer them. 

“ But it is rather the work than its author that we desire to commend; and we earnestly wish that 
true ethical principles should be deeply rooted in the minds and hearts of the nation. The riring 
generation, especially, ought to be trained to know the truth, to avoid the errors which have brought 
many great nations to destruction, and which, ifwe read the signs aright. are now threatening our 
own coantry. Let us learn to mistrast the dangerous experiments of modern legisiation on new 
plans and systems which leave out of consideration all the elements thai are essential to success and 
permanence, Let us return to first principles and build on a solid basis, so that our country may 
prosper and our people be happy for centuries to come, under the free institutions to which we are 
indebted to the better philosepny of our forefathers. We believe that the work now cffered to the 
public has a great mission before it; we have faith in its efficacy. and therefore we trust that ii will 
meet with the favor and cordial codperation of every true lover of his country.” 


HILL’S ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, Comprising Logic and 
General Principles of Metaphysics. By Rev. Wacrer H. Hitt, 8 J., 
Professor of Philosophy in the St. Louis University. Fifth Revised Edition, $1.50 

FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE TO THE SECOND REVISED EDITION. 

“It is not yet one month since we issued the First Edition of Hiiu’s Partoworay, and such has been 
the demand for the work, that a second Edison is required. Very favorable notices have alreaay 
been given of the work by several periodicals and able jeages, whose verdict we know to be of the high- 
est authority, have perms mig the book atrue and trusty guide through the intricacies of philocagliy. 

“We rejoice at this success, because it ensures the completion of the whole work, including Ethics, 
and gives us every reason to believe that we shall soon have, in our language. a Manual of Phiiosophy, 
for students and for the general reader, equal to the admirabie Latin wo:ks, which have hitherto been 
almost the only pure sources of philosophical knowledge.” 

Sz-3pecimen copies of either Work will be sent by Mai! prepaid, to Teachers and others. with a view 

to Iptroduction, only on receipt of one half the retail price. 


JENKINS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. The Student’s Handbook 
of British and American Literature, Containing Skercnes BrograrnoaL 
and Urrricat of the Most Distinguished English Authors, from the Karliest Times to the 
Present Day, with Selections from their Writings, and Questions adapted to the Use of 
Schools. By Rev, O. L. Junxuns, A. M., Late President of St. Charles’ College, near 
Baltimore. Recently Published, 664 pp. 120. cloth, $2; Library style, half mor., $8.00 
Tats is an Evemenraar Histoar of the Engiish Language and Literature, especially intended for 

Schools, Academies and Colleges. The extracts have been carefully selected, with a view to serve not 

only as fair specimens of the style of the writers, but also as an wldstyatwe history 19 themselves of 


English Literature. Various Tas.es, ¢ and danguistic, as well as a copious Inpex accompany 
the work, Questions have been introduced, for the special convenience of teachers and students. 


4 HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, from the Com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the Ecumenical Council of the 
Vatican, Compi and Translated from the best Authors, With an AppreNnpix to 
1876. By Rev. Tazopore Norernen. With Questions adapted to the Use of Schools. 
Fifth Revised Edition, . 675 pages, 120.,$1 25 
The utility and importance of a Compendiu.a of Church History for the use of Colleges, Academies 

and Schools, are so great and so evident, that the Compiler of the present volume deems it unneces- 
sary to make more than a passing allusion to thi« subject. The knowledge of the History of the 
Catholic Charch is essential to every Catholic. As the age we live in demands the greatest watehful- 
new on the part of parents, teachers and pastors. in regard to the moral and religious culture of 
youth, we have omitted nothing that can make this History a most complete and perfect text-book 
for students, trusting thereby to effect a t and lasting good for the present and fuiure time. In 
order to facilitate the use of this work for both teachers and scholars, Questions have been added to 
the end of the book. 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Joun Lryaarn, D.D, 
With a Continuation from 1688, to the reign of Queen Victoria Abridged by JamEs 
Bourke, Esq., A. B. With an A oo to 1878. By the Editor of the First Class 


Book of History. To which are added, Marginal Notes and Questions, adapted to the 

use of Schools. Seventeenth Edition. $1 60 

The Student will find that the ipsissima verba of the great Historian of England has been religiously pre 
served in the Abridgment. 

The Continuation has been written by an author who has been long and favorably known in literature. 
a@-Por a List of other POPULAR STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS extensively used in the principal Col 
leges, Academies and Schools throughout the U. 8., Canada, d¢., eke next Pace. 89> Complete Catalogues of 
Morray & Co’s School and College Text Books, with Recommendations, éc., can be had on application. 


MURPHY & CO. Publishers and Booksellers, Baltimore. 
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P. OSHEA, 
37 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Respectfully calls attention to the following 


NEW BOOKS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 
PREMIUM BOOKS, 


AND THE 


BEST AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE USE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW 
Mary, the Model of Christians. A 


series of Meditations on the Greatness, Virtues, 
and Glories of the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. F 
Gabrini, 8. J. 1 vol.,12mo. Elegantly bound 

2 00 


The Spiritual Man; or, the True Prin- 
ciples of the Spiritual Life Explained. By Rev 
Father Saint-Jure, author of the Knowledge 
and Love of Jesus Christ. 1 vol.,1l2mo. Cloth 
380 pages. 1 30 


Catholic Youth's Hymn Book, con- 
taining the Hymns of the Lessons and Festivals 
of the Year, and an extensive collection of 
Sacred Melodies, Masses, Veapers, Requiem 
Mass, Motets for Benediction, ete. By the 
Christian Brothers. New and enlarged edition. 
d4to. Neatly and strongly bound ates OD 


The above Hymas, printed in a handsome 24mo. 
volume, without the music, but each Hymn 
preceded by numbers that indicate the proper 
music to be found in the preceding (4to.) edition 
ap pease wrappers.......... . 15 
Flexible cloth.... , . 2 
The great popularity which these Hymn Books have 

enjoyed amon g the conductors of choirs and Sunday- 

schools all over the country, must be greatly increased 
by the new and valuabie additions that have just been 
made to them. 


The Lives of the Saints, with Reflec- 
tions on the Life of each Saint for every day in 
the year. By Rev. F. X. Weninger,8. J.,D.D 
2 vols., imperial 8vo. Superb edition, finely 
illuatrated............... spvenene . 12 00 
Or in 12 parts, bound in cloth..... , 12 00 

The same work, 2 vols., royal 8vo. Cheap edi- 
| EE Ree FS 


BOOKS. 


The Evidences of Religion. By Rev 
Louis Jouin. 1 vol., 12me $i 50 
Three edutions of this unequalled book have been prinved 

within a few montha, The Cath lic Press of America, 

England, and Ireland pronounce it the best exposition 

of Cathohe faith and teaching, and the best suited t 

our times. 


The Voice of Jesus to the Minds and 
Hearts of Christians. By a Passionist Father. 
(Third edition now ready.) 1 vol., 12mo. 630 
pages aves 1 


The Last Seven Words of Jesus on 


the Cross. By the author of Voice of Jesus 
(Second edition now ready.) 18mo., cloth... 75 


A Short and Comprehensive Course 
of Geometry and Trigonometry, designed for 
general use in Schools and Colleges. By An- 
drew H. Baker, A.M., Ph.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Hand- 
somely and strongly bound 50 
M. A. Newell. of the State Normal School, Baltimore, 

writes; “‘I have received by your kindness a copy of 

Mr. Baker'sGeometry. The YW rographigal execution 

does you great credit, and the favorable opinton which 

I had formed of the matter when in manuscript is 

much increased by seeing it in its prerent handsome 

dress.” 

Sisterx Fravord px Sanes Cuassz, of the Visitation 
Convent, Ottumwa, Iowa, writes: “ Accept, then, my 
sincere thanks for yourself in sending,and for Mr. 
Baker in prevaring, so valuable a book. 1 have ex- 
amined it very carefully, and forclea: ness, simplicity, 
and comprehensiveness—three most essential ele- 
ments in such a work—think it unsurpassed.” 


A Drawing Book for Beginners, con- 
taining an Explanation of Terms used by 
Artists, ete. By a Sister of St. Joseph, St, .Jo-. 
seph’s Academy, Flushing. 1 vol, 8vo. Tlus- 
trated with appropriate drawings. 
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P. O'Shea, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 
BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


The Month of May; or, Scenes in the 


Life of the Blessed V ingin, with E remsar 1 
vol,, 32mo, Cloth... , 38 


The Glories of May. Bys St pores 
Liguori. New edition, revised by Rev. Father 
Cotlin, Provincial of the Reseeap eae 4 
England. 1 vol., 16mo......... socttnitinin UP 


Profits and Delights of Devotion to 
Mary. ‘Translated irom the Italian of Rev 
Father Ventura. 1 vol., 1 00 
This book on the Blessed Virgin of the renowned 

Father Ventura is unequalled. 

Legends of the Blessed Virgin. 


Colin De Plancy. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth 


12m0.......+. 


By 
10 


Mary, the Model of Christians. By 
Kev. Father Gabrini, 8. J, lvol. ifmu. Ele- 
gantly bound.. e redesines .. $2 00 


Beauties of Faith; or, the Power of 
Mary's Patronage, containing a Selection .of 
Legends and Examples illustrative of the Value 
of thé Intercession of the Blessed Virgin. By 
Bishop Dupanloup.and others. 1 vol., i2mo. 

200 


Life of the Blessed Virgin, from the 


most approved sources. 1 vol, 12@.. 1-00 


Month of the may Rosary: 1 vol., 
18mo.. Cloth, ” ww 


Biographies, Tales, etc., Suitable for Premium Books, 


Will be supplied this year to Schools and Colleges at unusually large discounts. 
Complete Premium Catalogues wil)\ be supplied to the Superiors of Schools or 
Colleges on application, and the best terms will: be given. 


PREMIUM BOOKS. 


Most of the following books are elegantly bound in bright colors, and-stamped-on 


the back and sides in ink and gold: 


The Poems of Marie. 
Western Sea. .A collection of Poems, including 
several Dramas, suitable for School Exhibitions. 
By Harriet M. Skidmore (Marie). 1 vol., 12m. 

Hlegantly bound ‘ sevmeceee $2 00 


Blanche Carey Scenes in. Many 
Lands, By Patricia. Cloth, 1 50 


The Crown of Heaven, the Supreme 
Object of Christian Hope. Translated trom the 
German bd. Rev. J. Nash, 8. J. 1 vol., 12m0 
Cloth . 1 
This es not only an 5 odttyine, bat & most interesting 

volume. It is full of fresh, beautiful, and soul-elevat- 

ing examples. 


Gems of Biography, containing Inter- 
esting Lives of Eminent Artists and others. 1 
vol, 12mo.. wiltittiberess 1 2 


or, 
1 vol, 12mo. 


or, Gems of Virtue. 
1 vol. ,12mo0. 
. 1.00 

A Tale of the First Cen- 
me .2 00 


The Little Pearls; 
A collection of Late preating T Tales. 
. 


The Voutal. 
tury. 


Vivia Poigaelis’ or, the “Martyr of 
Carthager 1 vol., 12M 0... ... descr .200 


The Last Days of Buoeion. y* , His 
torical Tale. be Madam La —— 1_vol., 
12mo be vee 1 DB 


n of the Fiber. By 
1 VOl., 12MO.. 00.0... 1 25 


A Tale. 


The Fe 


Madam La Grange. 
Thecla; or, the Malediction. 
By Madam LaGrange. 1 vol., 12mo 


The Flemmings; or, Truth fo Thfemphons, 
A Tale. By Mrs. Dorsey... 


The Old ~—ll Rosary. A Tale. 
Mrs. Dorsey... , 


Coaina. A Tale. 


By 
. 100 


By Nirs. ili 1 00 


Beside’ the. 





2 


Bvaline. A Catholic Tale 
Mrs. Herbert ani the Villagers. 2 


yols. in! 1®» 


Alban. 


lugton, 


The Hidden Gem. 


man. 1 vok, 12mio.. 


A Tale. By Dr. J. V. Hunt- 


2 vols. in 1....,.... ‘ 20% 


By ¢ ( ‘ardinal Wise- 
: icon Oe 


Agnes Hilton. A Tale of Trials and 
rriumpbs. By Miss Hoffman.. 1 50 


Felix Kent 


Alice Murray. 
Hotfwan a 


1 50 
“By Miss 
200 


A Tale of  Paith 


A Tale. 


May Fesipleton. | 


and’ Love 


The. Byrnes of Ciqngeets.. A- Tale. 
By Miss Nulan.......« eo 130 


Mignon. 
Romance of the Gate’ Oak.; 


Wim. Seton.. 


A: Charming ‘Pale:.......«... 1.95 


By 
2 9 


By 


The Pride of Lexington..A Tule. By 
200 


Wm. Seton......... 


The Berce a Hertz. 


Tale.. 


An } Bicones 


.2 00 


A ‘Tale of 
..200 


The Pulgsisinar’ ¢ of cace: 
the Times of Hemry VIIL............ 


Bagle and Dove. A Story of. France 
coeg the Reins, | the Sheterend2 and the Com- 
mune.. . 20 


The Story of a Convert: By: the 
author of the Widow Bedott ee, 1 vol; 
l2mo. Cloth ae 





By 

kle- 
$2 00 
r. of 
on .of 
Value 

By 
mo. 

2 00 


. the 
1-00 


vol., 


.. 


is or 


P. O'Shea, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


BIOGRAPHIES, TALES, Etc.—Continvrn. 


The Neptune Outward Bound. An 
Interesting and Instructive Tale. By Winnie 
Rover, Illustrated $1 50 


The Neptune Afloat, being the second 
book of the Neptune Series, Handsomely illus- 
trated = ‘ 1 50 


The Strawcutter'’s Daughter. A beau- 
tiful Tale. Edited by Lady Fullerton 1.00 


Rosemary. A. Tale... Edited by Lady 
Fullertoun...... 1 00 


Tales of Truth and Trust... By Lady 
Fullerton...... : 1 00 


Catholic ORDER Parables,. and 


Tales. . By Pere Boneveutora 1:00 


Geraldine. A-Tal¢ of Conscience. New 


end elegant edition. 3-vols: in 4 » 2 00 


The’ Young Communicants. By the 


authoress 6f Geraldihe sated 40 


Father Fitzroy; or, the Martyr of a 
Secret....:.. . 1 50 
Photographic Views. A series. of 
Beautiiul apd Instructive Allegeries and Re- 
ligious Similess By Rev. F. X. Weuninger, 8. J 
Elegantly printed and bound . 200 


The Beatitudes in Practice. A collec- 


tion of Catholic Tales 1 00 


The Beauties of Faith. An Interest- 


ing Collection of Catholic Legends 2 00 
The Immigrant's Daughter. A Tule. 90 
Edma and Marguerite. A Tale 60 
Examples of Filial Piety. 60 
The Children of the Patriarchs......... 15 
Happy Hours of Childhood. Tuales 


for the Young. By a Sisterof Meréy............60 
By the Seaside. Tales for Children. 
By the authoress of Hap Py Hours of Child- 
hood ...,....+. 50 


The Shéal. A Collection | of Moral 
Taled......... 


1 00 
Moily ana Kitty; and other Talve 1 25 
Children's Trials 1 on 
Tales ont Lagat. From the Ge 


JHBD «nck eee 1: 


Seed Time and ae as 
Belle and Lily.. A Tale............. 1 2! 
Holly and Mistletoe...................... 12 
Popular Tales... 

Many a Little makes a Mickle... 
Wannie’s Jewel Case.....:................ 
Well Begun is Half Done......... 

The Pearls, and-other Tales.......... 

A WII) and @ Way nici cece cree 


| 
} 
| 
| 
j 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 


8 


Legends of Brittany 
The Bears of Augustusburg 
Hurrah for the Holidays 


The Pioneer. A Charming Poem. By 
W. Seton ; . 1 60 


The Sienteieive Boy. 50 
The sratare | and the Country Cousin. 


18ime 0 
1kmo. 0 


Augusta and Christmas Eve. 


“The Young Guest, and other Stories. 
1smo, ‘ i] 
The ‘Page, and other Stories. 18mo. 50 


The Zoung Artist, and other Stories. 


1smo...... 50 


The Gray Woman of ee ntenstatn, 


and other Stories. Ismo, Cloth. 


The Young Painter, and other Stories. 
I8aio, Cloth, 50 


Tailor and Fiddler, and other Storie “s, 


Isme. Cloth....... 50 


a ene Achievements 18mo. 
| er ase ae 


Hedwig. An Historica] Legend. 18mo. 


Cloth... — 
The Young Countess. 18mo. Cloth, 50 
The Generous Enemy. 18mo. Cloth, 50 
Anne's Vacation, etc. 18mo0. Cloth, 59 
The Beggar's Will, etc, 18mo Cloth, 50 
Trifles, etc. I8mo 


Bertrand Du Guesolin, etc, 18mo. 
Cloth. 5 


Pilial Love, etc. 18mo. Cloth....... 50 
Kasem, the Miser, etc .. 50 
The Blind Grandfather, etc vesee 50 
The True Son, etc.......... 50 
Marian's History, etc......... .. 50 
Patience Removes Mountains, etc. 50 
The Best Dowry, etc... 

The Indian's Cloak, etc 

The Poor Priest, etc............. 

The Battle of Lepanto, etc 

Sister Beatrice, etc............... 

The Keys of Poictiers, etc.. 
Guendaline, eto... .........c wn. 

Seraph of Assisium, etc...................... 
The Traveler, etc................ 


Cloth. vee 




















P. O'Shea, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


BIOGRAPHIES, 
Jovinian ; or the Proud Emperor... go 40 
The Dark Valley, eto... 0 
The Way of Heaven, etc................ 40 
The Two Roads, CtC...........:.cccccnens 80 
FPiowers from Heaven, etc 30 
Madam de Verceil, eto...........cc0.0.. 30 
The Patient Mourner, etc.................. 30 
The Bread of Forgiveness, etc......... 30 


Gabriel. A Souvenir of the Mis- 
slvus . coerce cee geccce cee vesceogse OO 


TALES, Etec.—Conrinven. 


The Jewess. A Tale of Our Times. 
TBERG, UIOED 200600 ccovce « , ceveeveeeee lO 30 


Martha, etc. ai ee 
Henrietta and Gretchen. ]8mo. Clo. 30 
Episode of the Campaign in ‘Russla. 


i8smo. Cloth........ -- 30 
Cornelio and Valentine, 18mo. Clo. 30 
Sebastian and Paisy's s Well. 


Cloth .. 


18mo. 


18mo. 
30 


Secret of Riches. etc. 18mo. Cloth. 30 


The Saxon Schoolmaster. ‘ 30 


BOOKS IN LIBRARIES. 


Neatly put upin Boxes. 


The Library of the Beatitudes. 13 


vols.. neatly bound in cloth, and Liaw “Pp ina 
haudsome bex............ : . $3 90 


The Library of Good ; Stig 12 


vols., haudsomely bound in cloth, and aay wp 
io o bandeonee CES - 48 


O’Shea's Popular ee —oeiati 
First Series, 12 vuls.,« legantly bound aud put 
up in a handsome box.... . wu 6 00 


O’Shea's Popular Juvenile preete 
Second Series. 12 vols. A eetand bound and 
put up in a handsome Diancicenensnscs Oe 


The Popular Prize Library. First 


Series. 6 vols., illustrated, eleganily bound, 
and put up in a bandsome box $7 50 


The Popular Prize Library. Second 
Series. 6 vols., illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and put up in a handsome box 50 


The Popular Prize Library. Third 
Series. 6 vols., iNustrated, elegantly bound, 
and put up in a handsome box 7 56 


LIVES OF SAINTS, AND OTHER CATHOLIC 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


Life of the Messed Virgin. 1 vol., 
lZmo.... a. FE 


Life of St. Alphonsus idgeori. By a 


Sister of Mercy. 1 vol., Svo..... . 250 


Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacogue, and History of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Rev, Father Pentel, 
8. J. Translated by the authoress of Life 
St. Liguori 


Life of the Cure Dam New and 


complete edition ... vee 2 OO 


Life of St. Francis of Assisium, ani 
Historical Sketch of the Order of st. Francis 
1 vol., 8vo...... 4 sntnds . . 250 


Life of St. Dominic, and Historicn! 
Sketch of the Order of St. Dominie. 1 vol, 
12m0.......... ene scdevtenges cons OO 


Life of a. Anthony ¢ of Poiea, 1 vol., 


i2mo.. nents BOO 


Life of Azehbishop vanes, © Ireland's 


Last Martyr......... vee 1 00 


Life of St. Paul of the Croas........... 1 00 
Life of St. Philomena..................... 60 
Life of St. Zita... ...........ccc cee 


1 voi., 8vo.... oepe canes Aus, { ~ 


Life of St. Mary Magdalen $0 60 
Life of St. Bridget.......... 60 
Life of Pope Pius VI............ . 60 
Life of Ven. J. B. De La Salle, Founder 


of the Christian Brothers... 60 


Life of the Right Rev. Dr. Maginn. 


By Thos. D'Arcy siclee,. 
Life of St. Francis Seraph 
Life of Princess Borghese... 
Life of the Egyptian Aloysius. 
Life of a Modern Martyr........ 
Life of Columbus 
Life of Las Casas............... 
Life of Washington 
Life of Lafayette.................... 
Life of Sobieski, etc 


Life and Letters of Paul Seigneret, 
) 


Shot by the Communists. 1 vol., l2mo 


Recollections of the lant Four hetenyy~ 


By Cardinal Wiseman.. 





ne 
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$0 60 


P. O'Shea, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


HISTORICAL AND DOCTRINAL WORKS, Fte. 


The General History of the Church. 
By Abbé Darras. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Archbishop Spakling, and a Sketch of 
the History of the Church in the United States 
by Rev. C. L. White, D.D. 4 vols., 80. Cloth. 

$12 00 


Lingard’ e Mistory of | Ragland. 13 vols, 


Cloth.... 20 00 


History of the Irish Brigade in the 
Service of France. By O'Uallughan. 1 vol., 
Svo. [lustrated 5 00 


The American Republic. By Dr. O 


A. Browason. 1 vol.,8vo. Cloth 3 00 


Lacordaire’s Conferences on the 
Church. 1 vol., 8vo 5 00 


Lacordaire's Conferences on Jesus 
Christ. 1 vol., 8vo 300 


Lacordaire's Conference on God. | 


vol., 8vo 3 00 


Lacordaire's Conferences on Life. | 


vol., 8vo.. 3 00 


Cardinal yw moman’ 8 Essays. 6 vols., 


12mo 9 00 


Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on Sci- 


ence and Revealed Religion. 2 vols., 12mo., 3 00 


Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on the 


Doctrines of the Church. 2 vols., 12mo $00 
Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on the 
Real Presence 1 50 
Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on the 


Ceremonies of Holy Week - 1 5 


Uniform Bdition of Cardinal Wise- 


man's Works, 14 vols 21 00 


St. Francis De Galery’ S Introduction to 


a Devout Lile..... sreveseee GO 75 


St. Francis De Sales's Treatise on the 


Love of God...... vos Ee 
St. Francis De Sales. Spirit of. 
St. Vincent De Paul, Spirit of... 2 00 
Knowledge and Sows of sd esus Christ. 


By Saint Jure. 3 vols...... 7 50 


Lectures on the Gharoh. By Rev. D. 
A. Merrick, 8. J.. nin Oe 


Sermons for the Times. By Rev. D. 
A. Merrick, 8. J..... . 150 


Particular Examen; or, Subjects for 
Daily Meditation. By Brother Philippe. 2 00 


Meditations on our Last End. By 
Brother Philippe...... . 150 


Meditations on the Passions. By 
Brother Philippe........ 1 50 


Crasset's Meditations for Every Deg 


in the Year, ete 


Treatise on the Difference between 
Temporal and Eternal. By Rev. Father Nie- 
remberg, 8. J.. . --- 2 00 


The Asutbetes of Christ. By Father 
Gasparini .. - ove 1 50 
The Sufferings ‘of Jeans. By “Father 
Thomas of Jesus...... 2 00 
Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual re perding the Sac ee ia general, 
ete. By Rev. James O'Kane, , Dean of St. 
Patrick's, Maynooth...... 20 
Notes on the Second Plenary Gounc® 
of Baltimore, By Rev. 5. Smith, D.D....... 2 0 


THE BEST TEXT- BOOKS for CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


UNRIVALLED SUCCESS OF 


Q’Shea’s Comprehensive Geographies. 


Fourth Revised Edition Already Published. 


These Geographies have received the ex- 


alted commendation of 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX., 


Of distinguished Archbishops and Bishops of the 
most accomplished Professors and Teachers In 
North America, and of the Catholic Press of the 
United States and Great Britain. 


Comprehensive Geography, we. .- 


Thirteen finely colored maps 50 


Comprehensive Geography, No. 2. 


Twenty-six finely colored maps............... 1 00 
Comprehensive Geography, No. + 
Thirty-four finely colored maps...... 


Sample copies of these Ge agrephics sent to 
Teachers on receipt of half the retail price. 


The Illustrated Progressive Readers. 


NEW EDITIONS FROM NEW PLATES, 


These Readers excel all others in every essen- 
tial particular, They combine better than any 
others, interest and instruction, verbal and in- 
tellectual grading. 

They are Catholic, not Pelagian, in spirit. 

They are neither disfigured by foreign idioms, 
nor copied from non-Catholic sources. 

Tested by use ia the school-room, they surpass 
all others. 

They have recently been adopted for use in all the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, in preference to all 
others. 


The Eiustrated Peogressive Deieaes, 


stiff covers.. 


The Illustrated Progpeastve Primer 
neatly and strongly bound.. poisons 12 


The Illustrated Progressive rn, neaty 
Spelling and R as Book, 64 } pages, neatly 
and strongly bound.. ‘ . 20 











P. O'Shea, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


TEXT-BOOKS.—Continvuen. 
The Illustrated Progressive Spelling The Tiestented RD tctmctrmntedh R-5— 


| 

Book, 144 pages. 12mo. many and strongly Reader...... comune OL OD 
bound...... a $0 25 | 

| The Illustrated ‘Peogventve Fifth 

Reader, new edition.. ‘ com & OD 

The Illustrated Seemann Gath 


Reader ; or, Oratorical Class Book.. 


bay vod Jitesteated B Puaguemtes mosend The ¥ es ng Ladies’ "Progressive 


The Miustrated _Peoqreasive Fuss 
WMIOT... ..6 05 . 


The Tilustrated Progressive Third | Logic for Young Ladies. By Victor 


Reader....... vee 65 Doublet. 18mo. Cloth............ jacana 


The poantentes., Poograsive Fou The Progrespive | Primary Charts. 
tient Oe 


Reader........ ccocee 90 es num bers........ 


The Best Bible History for School or Family Use. 
Lessons in Bible Milstory. By a Guide to Spditing. Ea tape by a 


Teacher scene Mae Christian Brothers.. $0 25 
It is bound up, ain, in three se parate parts, at 


50 cents each. The Manual of Orthography. Adopiad 


by the Christ Broth 
Balmes's Criterion ; or, How to Detect | oe eee ee 
Error and Arriveat Truth. By Rev. J. Balmes. The Dictation Spelling Book... .. 30 


1 vol., 120... ... 6600 womens & OD 
Balmes's Logs. Translated from the The Columbian Spelling Book....... 45 
29 BE “ow 100 Phe Catholic Youth's Hymn Book; 
Elements of (Logic. By Vi ictor Doub- with Music......... 


let... : yy 
,' * The Catholic Fouts ‘Syma Book, 
Primary Gramma .............0.ccccccn BO without Music...... 


BABRER’S 
IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


By ANDREW H. BAKER, A.M.,, Pu.D. 


This series of Mathematics must soon supersede all others. 


It is more simple and comprehensive It saves time and labor, and renders the 
study of Mathematics easy and interesting i 
The design of this system of Mathematics is to bring Arithmetic, Algébra, Geom- - 
etry, and Trigonometry within the sphere of every student of Common Schools, as 
well as of Colleges. 
The Books of the series consist of— 
I. Elementary Arithmetic. 
II. Complete Arithmetic 
III. Geometry and Trigonometry (already published). 
IV. Algebra (in Press) 
V. Conic Sections and Calculus. 


P. O'SHEA, Publisher, 


37 BARCLAY STREET, NEW-YORK. 





O’SHEA’S. 
Comprehensive Geographies. 
Admired by. his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 


In addition to the many strong and earnest cémmmendations of his COMPRE- 
HENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES which Mr. O'Shea: has received from distinguished 
prelates and professors,-he is now-favored with the exalted commendation of these 
excellent. Geographiés tiy 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


Mr. O'Shea-bas received, with the A postolic benediction from his Holiness, the 
following lettér. from ‘the. distinguished prior of St. Clement’s, Rome : 


Sr: Cremenr’s, Rome, August 15, 1877. 

My ‘Dear: Mx. O'SHéa:—I- received in due.course the box containing your 
Comprehensive -Geograptiy. for ‘the Pope. On 5th June IT had the honor of pre- 
senting itty His Holiness; together with your letter, which TI translated into Latin. 

THE HOLY FATHER ADMIRED VERY. MUCH THE METHOD AND 
STYLE OF YOUR-INCOMPARABLE BOOK, ard: as a pledge of his appre- 
ciation. of the services. you: uve rendered to the Catholic schools in America, he 
£€ ids. pasireelf and your family the Apostolic benediction 

Believe. me, my dear sit, ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 


JosErPH MULLOOLY. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE BEYOND DISPUTE 
THE BEST SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED. 


THE MAPS ARE THE BEST AND CLEAREST. 
THE TEXT AS THE MOST INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE THE. FINEST 
AND’ MOST: APPROPRIATE. 


These Geographies have received the A pproval and 
Blessing of Pope Pius 1X., 

And are Highly. recommended by Several Archbishops, 
Bishops, Heads of Religious Orders, and the 
Superiors of Many of the Leading Educa- 
tional senna aits in this Country. 


THE:COMPREH EN SIVE GEOGRAPHIES. 


Number One, 13 fmety ‘colored Maps, - 8 50 
Namber Two, 26 finely colored Maps, - - - - - - - 1 00 
Number Three, 34 finely colored Maps, - - -* - - - . 1 80 


_ Liberal Terms allowed. for’ Intrdduction. 
P. O’SHEA, Publisher, 
37 Barelay Street, New York. 
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1878. ANNOUNCEMENT! — 187s. 


‘A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent electrotypé form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth; 500 
pages. By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of Perinsyl- 
vania State Normal School, Pa. 


This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, -arfanged with a 
unity of plan, and unfolded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted im other 
text-books. It is simple and natural in the details of its steps and processes, but ex- 
haustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and-varied 
business transactions ; to give important facts, phrases, and information of general 
use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; and to make clear and definite to-in- 
structors much which has been indefinite on Investme ents, Banking, Exchange, Build- 
ing Associations, ete., ete 

Brooks's Highe r Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and prac tices of 
arithmetic, but in developing the number-idea it develops a normal ‘growth of mind 
in the student. 


Price, by mail, Introduction, 85 cts, Exchange, 63 cts. 


BROOKS'S NORMAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY. 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 


|. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 
‘INT EX: 
. Brooks’s Primary, . . : : ‘ . a 7 . $015 -$0 12 
. Brooks’s Elementary, ; ; P x ‘ : ; - 80 25 
8. Brooks’s New Mental, . : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 18 
. Brooks’s New Written, . ‘ ? ‘ ‘ : ‘ “oo 45 


Il. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises : 


INT EX. 
1. Brooks’s Primary, . . : , ‘ . : ‘ - $015 $012 
2. Brooks’s Union, . , : : * - : . 66 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts : Part I, Part II. Each, . : 85 28 | 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and 
is a fuller course than the Union series, which combines them in one. : 
These new books have become very popular, and because of their great success 
wherever tried are rapidly supplanting all other works in the best schoots of both’ 
Parishes and Orders. 
BY MAIL INT. - 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, : - F . $0 60 $0 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, . ‘ . , ‘ 1 00: 67 


Contains valuable information on the proprieties and forms observed in corres- 
ponding with any one of the Church hierarchy. . 
BY MAIL INT. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, . : P . $0 46 $0 20 
Bouvier’s Astronomy. (Abridged, $1.50.) Full,. 1 67 
Montgomery’s Normal Union System 4 Industrial ' 
Drawing. Each, ‘ 


Pelton’s Outline Maps. Perset,6maps, . . . . 2500 
Address, SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


Circulars sent free. 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
P , 





PUSTET'S CELEBRATED LITURGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR HOLY WEEK. 
Cantus: Ecclesiasticus Passionis D. N. Jesu Christi 


‘secundum quatuor Evangelistas, depromptus ex Officio hebdomadae sanctae 
quod curavit Sacr. Rituum Oongregatio. 


1877 EDITION IN THREE PARTS. FOLIO. 


WITH SQUARE NOTES RED AND BLACK PRINT. 


‘Pase..- 1... Chronista. 

Fase. ..II;. Verba Christi et Lamentationes. 

Fase, III, Verba Sypagogae et Praeconium paschale Sabbati sancti. 
Bound in: 3 separate volumes, full roan. Price, $6. 


Among all the extant eflitions of the Cantus Passionis for Holy Week Qur New Edition is-the Only 
One arranged in three fascicles, eachof which contains thé entire text of the Passion, but the Cantus of those 
parts only which are to be chanted respectively by the officiating priest, the chanters or the choir. This 
practical arrangement will enable :the.functionaries to‘ respond always with the proper words at the 
proper time, thus avoiding the frequent mistakes occasioned by the books hitherto in “use in which the 
cantugs-of the entire text is given in one volume: 

This, however. is not: the. only feature of supe riority. Care has been taken to add to the second 
fascicle the unabridged ‘cantus.of the Lanientations, and to. the third the Praeconiim Paschaie for Holy 
Saturday. 

This new edition is ‘he only official one, and is published with the sanction of the Spécial Committee 
appointed by. the Holy See and approved by a Papal Decree of May 30th, 1873, followed by a supplemen- 
tary. rescript of tlie 8. Rit. Cong. of: April 14th,1877, which most earnestly recommended the Ratisbon 
Choral. hovks as th* only Oficial ones tothe R. R. Bishops “ “jisque omnibus quibus Miisic es sacrae cura est.” 

Moréover it-is to be noticed that but One: Copy of. the three. fascicles is sufficient for a church, whilst 
three copies of th » former editions were-néeded, so that to its degree of superiority even 4 pecuniary ad- 


avantage is added, 


OFFICIUM HEBDOMADE. SANCTE 


a Dominica in Palmis usque ad Sabbatum in Albis juxta ordinem Breviarii, 
' “Missalis, et: Pontificalis romani, .Cum-Cantu’ émendato editum 
sub Auspiciis S. D..N. Pii PP: IX. Curante. S.:Ritauum 
Congregatione. :. Cam Privilegio. 
bound half Mor.,°. -.-.:° . -$2-40 
8°, red and black: print, 570 -pp., *..". fall roan," 4 <5". *% 2.70 
] se 6 “gilt edges, ©: 8 00 


THE HOLY WEEK has-been éeletirated ac cording to the prescriptions and rubries of the Roman 
Liturgy.eve p ih such churches whe ‘re the Gregorian Chant Was, otherwisé, seld6m or never -been used. 
Although several handsome compilations qf the ceremenies.and, chants proper for this holy time have 
appeared, yet none of them bear an offizial ¢ hardcter. ‘The present * Offic itum will pérfectly answer all re- 
quireme nts; hot-gnly by its extraordinary e ympjeterress; but expocjally by the Speciql Approbation of the 
‘Congregation of the Holy Rites.- It contains, in due succession, the ‘entire Officirim: Juxta Ordinem Brevi- 
arii M:ssalis et Pontific valis Romani, from Romisica in Palmis to Diminica*in Albis texc 1.) 

Alr the chants, evén those.of-the Passions, Lamentations, Preface, the’ Exuiltet, etc have been com- 
siled from offitial soutces, and-a spiec ial care has been bestowed upon thé chant of the: Poiaims, the vowels 
fndicating the change of note; being given conspic uously in fat type. ° 

Whilst, inost -of ‘the extant publications come ‘to’ a’ close with the petond day. after Easter, the 
present edition contiins. the Motius with Resp the Cunoniéal Hours and- the Mass-for: the:whole week 
after Kastor.’ The Consécration-.of the Holy’ Oilé, on, Holy Thursday, has also’ been inserted -in ‘its 
proper place. ¢ ; 


WORDS OF.THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, MD: 
: : BALTIMORE, February ‘28th, 1876. 
My Pear Six: Tam niuch pleased with the “Officium hebdomade sancte,”.and wish you every suc- 
cess in, your endeavors to provide us with good old-fashioned liturgical books, so esséntial to thé restora- 
tivn of the true church’ music Yours very respectfully, J. Roosevevt BaYtey, 
Mr. Fr..Pustet, New YORK: * Arehb-of Baltimore. 


ER. PUSTET, 
Letter Box 5613, New York. 


‘Branch House, 204 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. 9: 





J. & RB. LAMB, 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW: YORK, 
'HIGH ALTARS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
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LARGE ALTAR IN CARVED WOOD, DECORATED IN COLORS AND GOLD, | 
NOW ON VIEW AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION BULLD- 
ING, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, 


WILL BE 80LD AT A GREAT REDUOTION IN PRIOE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ADDRESS, 


| J. & R. LAMB, 89 Carmine St., N. Y. 
ia pee a 








/'[SHE Messrs. Lamb are 
prepared to furnish at short 
notice designs for large and small 
| AvTars for inspection. PREDIEN 
‘in stock in great variety. ApD- 
|JUSTABLE CONFESSIONALS which 
‘can be used as Predien. 
Banners in Silk and Gold 


,any Motto, $5 each. 


| 


Texts for Decorations of | 
Schools and Chapels, in crimson 
velvet paper letters, can be ar- 
ranged to any sentence for dec- 
orating on walls, etc. 6 inch, 8 


inch, and 10 inch Letters. 


Banners, decorated in 
colors and gold, with different 


Symbols of the Passion and other 








devices. 


Metal Work in polished 


brass and bronze for Processional 








Crosses, Torches, Altar Decora- 


‘tions. 5 Light and 7 Light 
Branch Candlesticks. 


Sanctuary Chairs richly | 


upholstered in velvet and leather. 





Foxup Sroo.s, etc. 











| 
, —---- 
| 
| 


——__- The utmost care is taken 
Cha pel Alta rs, lin filling all orders, good taste, 


sss | sound workmanship, and moder- 
SMALL ALTARS |ate prices, with promptness in 
For Private Use ‘answering inquiries relating to 

all church work. 


ARRANGED TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 
Grand Boulevard and 132d 8t., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
stitutions. 

A Commercial Course is added, to which special 
attention is paid. 


Entrance fee, board, washing, tuition, phy- 
sician's fee, bed and bedding, per ses- 
es 
cseeee §=660 OO 


sion of ten months.......... 
Vacation at College.............+ 


RROTITER ANTHONY, Dirveror 


Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Founded 17898. 


For information, address as follows: 


GrorcrTown CoLLEcs, Rev, P. F. Heavy, 8.J. 

Law ScHoot, Dr. Cuas. W. Horrman, Dean, Law- 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

MepicaL ScHooL, Dr. Francis A. AsuForD, Dean, 
1330 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 








KENSINGTON CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Warwick Road, Kensington, London, 8. W. 
Opened in February, 1873, for the sons of gentlemen, between the ages of 9 and 17 (or 18), by Right 
Rev. Mousignor Capel, with the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Arehbishop of Westminster. 


Director, 
Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Head Master. 
The Rev. J. R. MADAN, M.A., Qu. Ooll., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters. 


H. F. J. Vavewan, Bsq., B.A., 8.C.L., Ch.Ch., Oxford 
T. A. Rosinson, Esq., C.C.C., Oxford. 


A special department, called the Modern School, 


upwards, for the army, etc., examinations direct. 
London, W 
Tuition Fees, £16 16s. and £21. 


coming from e distance 


Boarding-houses are opened near the school. 
dining in the middle of the day can alro be made. 


W. M. Honyypun, Esq., M.A., Gon. and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

EB. 8, GRIN DLE, Esq., M.A., late Sch. of Qu. Col., Ox'd 

D, F. Coeuran, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

T. Fiannery, Esq., C.T., 8. Mary's College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Monster M. J. Th. Farrpavut, Univ. de Paris. 

Hear J. Gaper, University of Heidelberg. 

| And Drilling Sergeant. 
CHAPLAIN—Reyvy. C. H. MOORE, M.A. 


is now formed, preparing boys, 14 years old and 
Apply to the Headmaster, Cedar-villa, Kensington, 


Arrangements for 
Arrangements for dinner ean be made for boys 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





Founded ( for young men above tht age of 17) by the Catholic Hierarchy of England, 
at the suggestion and with the Blessing of the Holy Father. 





Rector—Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D. 
Pro Vice-Rector—Rev. W. ©. ROBINSON, Fellow of New College, Oxon. 


Professors. 

Christian Doctrine—The Right Rev. the Recror 

Scripture and Eoclesiastical History—The Rev. the 
Pro Vice-Recror. 

Vatural Theology—The Rev. R. CLARKE. 

History of Philosophy—Rev. R. CLARKE. 

Glassics—P rofessor Patry, M.A., Cam. 

Hebrew and The Septuagint—CuHaRLes Skacer, M.A., 
Oxon 

The Seience of Language—CuaRLes SxacGer, M.A., 
Oxon 

Biology—Prof. 8t. Groner Mivart, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
Sec. L. 8 

Chemistry—Prof. Barrr, M.A., Oxon. 


| Tutors. 


Clastiee—H. W. Luoyp, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 
Mathematics—E. BuTLeR, Esq , M.A. T.C_D. {Cam. 
English Litrrature—Gorpon THompson, Esq.. M.A, 
History—Gorvos Tuompson, Esq., M.A., Cam. 
Political —_ £3 Devas, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 
Geology— Rev. W. W. Roserts, Merton Col,, Oxon. 

| Civil J. Cox, Esq., M.A., T.C.D. 
French—Mons. Laconvalne, .A., Paris. 
German—Rev. W. BENDER. 

Readers. 

| Indian Law and Jurisprudence—L. Bia.x, Eaq., Bar- 

rister-at-Law. 


International Law and the Code Napoleon—Mons. C. 
Ruseorr, M.A., D.C.L., Geneva. 


! CuaPLain—Rev. G. ANGUS. 


Two classes of students may be admitted: 1. Those who wish to follow the normal course of four 
years’ study 2. Those who are specially preparing for the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and Law 

Applications for admiasion should be addressed to the Rector, the Right 
Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL, University House, Wright’s Lane, Keusington, 
Londen, W. 

‘Tur TeRMs are: £50 per annum for Tutorial Fees, and £100 to the House of Residence for board 
and lodging. The latter sum is not paid by those who live with their families. 
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St. John’s College, 


FORDHAM, N. Y. 


This college is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and offers every facility for a clas- 
sical and acommercial education. It belongs 
to the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association, 
of the United States. The buildings are 
spacious and thoroughly ventilated. The 
grounds are extensive and well laid out for 
college purposes 

Teruws —Tuition, board, and lodging, 
$300 per annum, payable half yeariy in 
advance. 

F. Wittiam Goce ys, 8.J., President. 

Sept. 20, 1876. 


St. Mary’s College, 


(Classical and Commerocial,) 


Marion County, Kentucky. 


(Kuoxville Branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.) 
Half sessions open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and first day of February. 
TERMS: 
Board and tuition, per annum........¢200 00 
Bedding, washing and mending....... 25 00 
Physician's Fee im we 
Half yearly in advance. 
The College is situated in one of the 
healthiest portions of Kentucky. 
For particulars apply to 


Rev. D Fennessy, © R., President. 





THE SOHOOLS OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS, 


Conducted by the Beligious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 


The several Schools for Young Ladies, under 
the care of these Religious, will be reopened on 
the First Monday in September, viz. : 

1. The School of “ SHarow Huw, Delaware Co., 
Pennsylvania.” Six miles below Philadelphia, 
overluoking the Delaware River, about a mile 
distant; convenient to the Philada, and Balti- 
more Railway; with beautiful and long-calti- 
vated grounds. 

2. “Sr. Lxonarn’s House, West Philadelphia,” 
on Chestnut Street. 

3. “1135 Spring Gardena Street,” Philadelphia. 

For particulars, address Moruxr SUPERIOR, 
Sharon Hill, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CONVENT OF 


OUR LADY OF LORETTA. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 

Under the direction of the Ladies of Loretto, 

This Institution is beautifully situated on a 
high and healthy location, overlooking the 
Falls, on the Canada side, and cannot be equaled 
for the sublime and extensive view which it 
affords of the Falis, Rapids, aud Islands in the 
vicinity. 

The course of instruction embraces every 
branch suitable to the complete education of 
young ladies, with the strict attention to their 
moral and polite deportment. 

Two gold medals will be presented by His 
Excellency, Lord Dufferin. 

#@- Persons wishing to visit the Convent, will 
find the “ Canada Southern” a convenient route 
from Buffalo. Trains stop at tne Convent for 
vassengers and connect with the boat to and 
rom Toronto 





Mount St. Mary’s College. 


Near Emmittsburg, Frederick Oo., Md. 


This Institation is under the direction of 
an Association of Secular Clergymen of the 
Catholic Church. It was founded in 1808, 
by the Rev. John Dubois, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, and chartered by the General 
Assembly of Maryland in 1830 

The site is beautiful and healthy, and far 
removed from the distractions and moral 
dangers of a city. 

The buildings are large, the halls and 
rooms spacious and comfortable, and the 
grounds extensive and well adapted for every 
healthy exercise. 

The system of education is a combined 
Classical and Commercial one, including the 
various arts and sciences usaally taught in 
Colleges of the first class. 


TERMS: 
For tuition, boarding, lodging, washing, 
and mending of linen, per session, $150 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
Rev. JOHN A. WATTERSON, 


President. 





Villanova College. 
DELAWARE ©0O., PENNA. 


This institution, founded in 1842 and char- 
tered with University privileges in 1848, is 
under the charge of the Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Clas- 
sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly situated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania R.R. The buildings 
are large, and well equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-hails, play- 
rooms, with library, &c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College. Particular care is 
talsen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the grounds. 

TERMS: 
Board, tuition, washing and mending 
of linen, per session of 5 months, 
and payable in advance 


Modern languages, music, and draw- 
ing at professors’ charges. 


Ecclesiastical students, per session of 
5 montbs......... poense seeeneneocncocses 125 00 


Summer vacation at College............ 40 00 
Books and stationery at current prices. 


For particulars, send for Catalogue to 


Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, 0.S.A. 
President. 








Freuich’s REMEDY 


CURES 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, 
AND NERVOUS HEADACHE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Sr. Mavacutr’s Cuurcu, 
ARLInaTon, Mass., April 15, 1975. 

Mr. S. O. A, Murphy: Besides the benefit I have derived, under God’s blessing, from 
the use of Freligh’s Remedy, I have witnessed remarkable effects of its curing qualities in 
those who have carefully and regularly used it, both in my household and amongst poor 
eople of my mission to whom I have givenit. A sufferer from Rheumatism for the 
fast twenty-five years, this is the first time I have given my testimony in behalf of any 
remedy, and—unsolicited. Respectfully, Josera M,. Finorri. ~ 


La Satie Coiiece, 
PaILaDELruia, Noy. 15, 1874. 
Mr. S. O. A. Murphy: In response to your favor just received, permit me to say that 
several of our Brothers suffering from Neuralgia have been greatly relieved by the use of 
Freligh’s Remedy, and they speak highly in its favor. 
Yours respectfully, Brorner Noau. 


Fon pu Lac, W1s8., March 6th, 1878. 
Mr. S. O. A. Murphy—Dear Str: We have so fur introduced it (the remedy) 

only to some of our wealthiest families, and they all say it has no equal for Neuralgia and 

Rheumatism. Yours respectfully, Dirrer & Mircue t. 


Wairtenatt, N. Y., October 31st, 1877. 
S. O. A. Murphy, Esq.—Dear Str: As I have said to you heretofore that your medicine 
was invaluable, | repeat again that no medicine I ever used proved so much use to me as 
Freligh’s Remedy for Rheumatism [ was a great sufferer and could not sleep, 
. till L found your medicine, and since then and immediately after using it 1 have 
slept well and sweetly, and cannot say too much in favor of your remedy. 
Yours, ete., Georee G. Toney. 


AppLecate, Jackson Uo., Oregon, March 25th, 1876. 
S. O. A. Murphy—Str: Freligh’s Remedy came safe to hand, and an elderly man 
who was affected with partial paralysis and pains in his joints has been so far benefited 
by a few doses, that he deposited a dollar with me this morning to get him a bottle, and 


1 inclose you a two dollar bill for two bottles. 
Yours respectfully, Epwarp WILson. 


U.8. 8S. Wanasn, 
Boston, Mass., Sep. 8, 1877. 

Mr. S. O. A. Murphy—Drar Sir: Wil! thank you to send me half dozen Freligh’s 
Remedy. I can recommend this medicine as a sure and speedy relief for Gout and 
Rueumatism. Has helped me and others when every other remedy appeared to have 
failed. 1 am distributing the Medicine around among my friends. 

I am very respectfully yours, F. B. Drvrer. 


pap” If your Druggist does not keep Freligh’s Remedy, it will be forwarded on receipt 


of One Dollar. 
This isan internal remedy, which eradicates the cause of these diseases from the system. 


Carefully prepared from the prescription of an eminent physician, by 


Ss. 0. A. MURPHY, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 60 Barclay Street, New York. 
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LIFE-SIZE MEDALLION OF POPE PIUS IX. 
In Solid White Bronze. Modelled by Barberis in Bas-Relief. 


This is the best representation of the late Pope, as he ~ og in the vigor of his life, that has ever 


been offered, in a form more durable than paintings or mar 
ceiving the most favorable opinions of art critics. 

This medallion will always be valuable as a specimen of art older than the Christian religion, as a 
memento of a Pontificate destined to hold a leading place in history, and of a Pope not less honored for 
his high office than for his loving qualities as the Father of his people. 

The following testimony is universally confirmed : 

ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, CATHEDRAL, LoGaN SquaRR, 
PAXSON, COMFORT & CO., PHiLape ruta, February 22, 1878. 

Gentlemen : 1 have seen and admired your beautiful Medallion of Pope Pius IX. The likeness is 
most striking, and the whole work in excellent taste. It is certaialy a most agreeable souvenir of the 
deceased Pontiff. I am, dear sirs, very eer your chodiont servant, 

tJAMES F. WOOD, Archbishop, Philadelphia. 

“It seems to me to be a correct likeness of the Holy Father as he appeared about 15 years ago, and 
is ver R py | executed.” +ARCHBISHOP GIBBONS. 

“T feel no hesitation in adopting as my own the highly favorable opinion expressed by his Grace, 
Archbishop Wood.” JAMES L. CLAGHORN, Prest. Penna. Academy of Fine Arts. 

The following is from the Rev. Mr. Deems, a prominent Presbyterian Clergymen of New York; 

“ Having had an opportunity to know the face of the late Pope, I can freely testify that I think the 
White Bronze Medallion is a remarkably fine representation of that remarkable countenance, and has 
the additional value of being an admirable work of art.” 

Bayard Taylor, speaking of a similar medallion of Washington, says, “ The color is very nearly that 
of the slaty-gray clay which sculptors use in modelling, and as the entire surface is finished with the 
sand-blast, which removes all unpleasant hardness of the lines without diminishing their strength, the 
general effect is much preferable to that of ordinary bronze, For a work designed to be popular, it is 
stamped by unusual taste and artistic merit.”"—New York Tribune. 

To the clergy, institutions, and all others interested in the late Pope and in cherishing art in a most 
enduring form, this Bronze Medallion presents great attractions. 

It is most elegantly framed, and will be forwarded to any address by express for 850.00, with the 
privilege of examination before payment, 


PAXSON, OOMFORT & 00., 623 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Proprietors for the Middle States, South, and West. 


W. 8. BARLOW, 206 Broadway, New York, 
Proprietor for New York and New England. 
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OFFERS THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


VECETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


TO BE FOUND IN AMERIOA, 
Embracing all the Home-Grown, a8 well as New and Rare Foreign Varieties, 


The Amateur Gardener and Florist will Gnd all the novelties as they appear, obtained from reliable sources, 
and offered at fair and reasonable rates. 

The Market Gardener mav also oMain every variety, suited to bis wants. at a moderate price. 

THE GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT contains the largest and 
best selection of Plants iu this country, vccupying over sixty thousand square feet of glass, for hothouses, 
greenhouses. and propacating frames, 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—We anouvally import « large collection of the finest double and 
single Hyacinths, Le Narcissus, Crocus, Jonquils, and other bulbs for planting in the Autumn, a full 
descriptive catalogue of which is published on the Ist of Au 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar is published annually on the Ist - » and contains select lists of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Verbenas, Dahiias, Carnations, Gieraniums, etc., with brief and i. 
directions for their culture, mailed to all who inclose a postage stamp. Address 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clerqymen and Religious Institutions receive a special discount 


APPROPRIATELY DESIGNED 


SEAL PRESSES 
RIBBON STAMPS, 





Charches, Schools, Associations, Merchants, Lawyers, etc, ete, 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


To insure against counterfeiting, every Church, School, or Associa- 
tion, giving Fairs, Lectures, Concerts, or Eacursions, should 
have a Stamp for tickets, A Stamp appropriate for 
such a purpose can be had for from $8 to $12, 
with full instructions, by addressing 


J. GOLDSBOROUGH, 


19 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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POPE LEO = 


£ We aave at an eNOrMOUSB expense bern able to offer to the readers of the 


American Catholic Review. 
gp RrPranes rear avin 008, ) (His, HOLINES 883.0% adres SC ATCANT bythe ee eee Se 


with their accustom: ~ ee? hay rieeted arrangements by which every 4 AV Fer tt cau NION 
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ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, New York. 
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From January to October, 1878, comprising 768 elegantly printed royal octavo 
ae pages, are NOW READY, and will be sent, post-paid, to any address in the United 
— States and Canada, on receipt of price, $6.00. 


Pa. Address HARDY & MAHONY, 


Post-Office Box 2465. 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





& PREMIUM TO OUR SUBSCIBERS 


A LIFE SIZE LINE ENGRAVING OF 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


This Engraving was executed by W. M. MARSHALL, whose fame as both Engraver and Painter Is preeminently 
acknowledged through Europe and America. The engraving was produced from s Plotograpt from life turvugh 
the compliment vu! G. H. Doane, Vicar-Genera! of New Jersey. 


Tho cost alone of a Steel Plate like the one these ongravings are printed from, by Mr. Marshall, is $5/000 

The usual price fc or this engraving im Art Stores is $6.00. In @letter from Vican-Gewenat Doane to Mr. Mar- 
shall, he says: “Lem very mach pleased with {t, not only a8 « likeriess, but also « bold, effective engraving 

With our liberal arrangement, this engraving should and can be fn the house of every Catholic in the land) We 
send the qauventng as « gift to the subscribers of this paper the only charge being 35 cents, to pay for packing and 
mailing charges 


ae CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE, IT IS WORTH $6.00 TO YOU. -@& 





ON RECEIPT OF THIS CERTIFICATE together with 3S cents to pay for postare and packing expenses, we 


hereby axcree to return to the sende:, postage prepaid, saleiy wrapped aad packed one of our $6. v0 fv site line 


Steel engravings of HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Ix. 


Send fur Kugreving at once, stating name fn full, together with Post Office address, giving County and State. 


Address ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, Now York. 





NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS,.—all orders must be accompanied by the above Certificate, otherwise porerie 
who are not euieeribere. might reap the benefits intended solely for the patrons of this paper Upon rec 
above Certificate, and ents to pay for packing and matiine, the Engraving will be matled 5 
charges prepaid. Sen ry Si ity r, Postage Stamps or Currency. Address all orders to 


ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, New York. 








Mitchell's New Series 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


J. Hi. B u t I er A CO Oes 
723 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


el 


The following testimonials show how highly the Series is approved of by those whose opinions and recom 
mendations are worthy of attention : 

From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto, Can. 

We hereby approve of Mitchell's Geographies, and earnestly recommend their use in schools 
tjomun Josureu Lywcn, Archbishop of Toroate. 

Grven at Se. Micuann's Patace, Toronto, April 5, 1872 

From his Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 0. 

Cincinnati, O 

As Mitchell's Geographies are so highly approved of by the most eminent Catholic educators of the country 


we recommend their use in all our schools in preference ta any other text book on the subject, 
tjoun B. Purcets, Archbishop of Cincinnati 


From his Grace John M. Henni, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
Deeming them more accurate and reliable and worthy of confidence than any others, we recommend their use 
ia all che schools of our diocese 
From the Kt. Rev. Bishop of Green Bay. 
Green Bay, July 23, 1875 
We hereby approve of Mitchell's Geographies, and recommend them im preference to all others as the best 
series on the subject before the public. + F. X. Keaureaver, Bishop of Green Bay 


The text and maps are kept up to the times, and are far ahead of all competition. 


/t is the Standard Geographical Series of America. 


For terms of introduction, address, as most convenient, the publishers, or 


M. KR. KERGAN. 457 TWELFTH S&T... CHEICAGO, ILL. 


The Church and Gentile World 


AT THE 


FIRST PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY 





REV. AUG. J. THEBAUD, 8.J. 


This great work is issued in 2 large octavo volumes of over 500 pages each, printed 
on fine tinted paper, with 4 Geographical Maps, beautifully and substantially bound. 


PRICE, $6.00, COMPLETE. 


Will be ready to send to subscribers about 15th of April. The maps have caused a 
delay of two weeks, 


THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX. 


By REV. BERNARD O’RIELLY. 


Has reached the sale of over 22,000 copies in less than seven months. 


SMART MEN WANTED in al! parts of the country to solicit orders for 


these and other very popular works 


P. F. COLLIER, 


#4 Barclay Street, New York. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


630 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL PAPER MILLS. 


Orders for all kinds of paper promptly executed 


at the shortest notice. 


CHARLES MAGARGE & OCO., 


630 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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POPE PIUS 1X. 


A FINELY EXECUTED FULL LENGTH 
STEKL-PLATE ENGRAVING 


OF THE LATE 


POPE PIUSIX. 


Copied from a photograph from life, and pronounced by 
those who have seen His Holiness to be a faithful 
~ likeness of him, will be forwarded, postpaid, to 
any address in the U. S., on receipt of 


SO CENTS. 


The retail price of this superb engraving is $1.50. It is 


printed on fine white plate-board, 19 x 24: inches, 
and when neatly framed; makes a hand- 
some picture, fit to grace any 
gentleman's ‘parlor or 
library. Address 


HARDY & MAHONY, 
505 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. O. Box 2465. i 
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